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Brush that really brushes 


made of bristles of such high grade that it 
would cost three times its price except for 
the ingenious patented construction which 
makes each bristle do the work of three. 


During the last 15 years the price of bristle has advanced so 
enormously that every form of inferior substitute has been 
employed, and brush value has steadily deteriorated. The 
“Mason Pearson” brush is a reversion to the quality of 15 
years ago (many brushes of which date are still in daily use). 
Such quality, at the price, is only rendered possible by clus- 
tering the bristles in a resilient rubber cushion in such a way 
that a minimum number do a maximum amount of work. 
The stoutest bristle of each cluster projects and forms a 
massaging bristle which stimulates the skin action of the 
scalp, while the surrounding bristles sweep and cleanse 
the hair. 


ASON DEARSON 


—__ London England 


Beware of wire, whalebone and dangerous bristle substitutes, 
and insist on seeing the name “ Mason Pearson” on the brush, 
which is a guarantee of the finest wild-boar bristles obtainable. 


The ‘‘Mason Pearson" Brush is 7 6 Made in two grades: ST ANDARD. 
sold in carton boxes, as illustrated 
; 
above, and can be obtained at all in obtaining, write to the Mason Pearson 


and 
high-class chemists, stores, and 10 6 Selling Agency, 61 New Oxford Street, 
hairdressers, London, W.C. 
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THE QUIVER 


Home Billiards!-never 
was a jollier “ fill-in” for 
empty Winter evenings 


8/6 a month—you play as you pay— 
and 7 days’ free trial protects you 


JN the vacant hours from dinner to bed-time—it’s then 
that the young people feel the boredom of doing 
nothing—then’s the time to bring out the “Riley,” and 
in a trice you’ve got them so fascinated they’ll never 
think of looking outdoors for amusement. 
Fascinating ?—well, everyone seems to want a hand in it at once ; 
and there’s one thing about Riley’s Home Billiards—everyone, from 
ten-year-old Tommy to grandfather, can easily become skilful on a 
Riley’s Billiard Table. And even the expert player finds that so well- 
finished and well-proportioned are Riley’s Tables that on the smallest 
size one can make the most delicate run-through stroke or long pot, 
and play every stroke with the same nicety as on a full-size table. 


Riley's no-trouble way 
to pay. 


Send 8/6 postal order to us this 
evening, and within seven days 
the 5 guinea size Riley Miniature 


Table will be delivered, carriage pa'd and 
packed free, to any address within a mile of 
railway station, The remainder you pay in 
twelve monthly instalments of 8/6. 


Any other price of Table in 13 equal monthly 
payments, 5 per cent. being added to cash 


Riley's Miniature Biliaid Tables price, 
ely 1 perfectly on any dining table 
any, krench-polished, with be late 
t-proot cushi ivery of crystalate 
4 4 #3 7 6 
n 2476 
4 2550 
£760 
£10 0 0 
56 
Or in 13 Mont Payt 7/0 
as here sh 86 
per t ! 116 


° 


TRY FREE 
for Seven Days 


Couldn't be a better guarantee ol 
sausfaction than Riley's promise to 


Riley's “Combine” Buliavd and Dining Table 


accept the fable back if after # Table and pertect as a Billiard Table. 

J ost-proof rubber cushions, best slate 

seven clear days’ trial you are dis- 1 lowering action, Dining 
satisfied. Send first instalment at 

i it £13 10 0 

once and make this test quite tree, 4 165 o 

1 £18 10 

FREE. 4 £2410 0 

letailed | ited Catalogue of Billiard and 32 

Dining Tables and small or full ed Tables (ir im 13 Monthly Instalments, pl per cent. on above 

Cash Price Also in 18 Monthly Pay ments. 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., 
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The Summer Meal 


: ioe should try Allinson Bread with fresh or 

stewed fruit for breakfast, lunch, or supper; 
it is simply delicious). MOREOVER, a 2 lb. 
loaf (approx.) of Allinson Bread contains as 
much nourishment as 1 lb. of Beef costing 
nearly three times as much. 


easily digestible and so completely nourishing ; and the sweet wheaty 

flavour is so stimulating to the appetite, Wheat—ALL of the wheat, 
nothing but wheat--is the secret of the goodness of Allinson Bread. It 
represents the * ideal bread"’ of dietetic science presented in a form which 
is truly pleasing to the palate. Try it for yourself; you will find it help you 
to relish your meals and to enjoy natural health without medicines, To those 
people with Constipation, Indigestion, or Anaemia, its benefits are undeniable. 


FREE SAMPLE 2 Ib. LOAF. 


Send d. stamps (to pay carriage) for free 2 lb. sample loafand N.F. Biscuits, 


gpm BREAD should be the mainstay of every meal; it is so 


toget with free illustrated booklet on “* Bread and Health,” name and 
add of nearest Allinson Baker, and particulars of monthly prise distribu- 
tion 3 cash pri ises and 0 » Bread Trenchers and Knives. Fors. a 3 lb. 


trial hag of Allinson Wholemeal will be sent in addition to the above. 
Allinson Wholemeal Flour is pac hed in 3h and 14 lb. bags, contain- 
ing useful recipes for making all kinds of fancy cakes, pastries and bread. 


Natura. Foop Co., Ltd., 210 Cambridge Road, London, 


"UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL 
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Things You Did Not Know 
About Your Hair 


Why it is Possible for Everyone to Grow Splendid Luxuriant Hair at any Age 
A FREE “HARLENE” HAIR-HEALTH AND BEAUTY GIFT 


HE more you know about your hair the 3%. A free book explaining exactly how to carry 
more readily you understand why it is that Ge 
practically everyone may, if they wish it, have a fine ‘ 


healthy head of hair. 


Once you have seen for yourself the splendid hair. 
growing properties of the ‘‘ Harlene’’ system, you 


Healthy hair is elastic and will “stretch” quite 
appreciably. Hair that is unhealthy becomes dry, 
and consequently splits 


Mr. Edwards, the inventor-discoverer of ‘‘ Harlene 
Hair-Drill,"’ has introduced the science of hair 
culture in a practical form, and, what is more, his 
splendid offer still stands open to present, free of 
all cost, to those who are troubled by the condition 
of their hair, with everything necessary to commence 
a home course that will in the very shortest time 
turn the dull, lifeless, thin, or impoverished head of 
hair into hair of which the owner will be justly proud. 


THIS GIFT FOR YOUR HAIR HEALTH. 


Whichever of these troubles your hair is suffering, 
you need not hesitate 
a single instant in 
sending for the splen- 


Hair absorbs Harlene into every part of shaft 
did hair-growing gift and bulb, and no matter how weak or impoverished, 
offered f ree to speedily restores health Treat the * Harlene Hair-Drill 


method free by sending the form below. 
readers :— 


Total or partial may at any time obtain further supplies from your 

chesgist at 1/-, 2/6, and 4/6 per bottle. ‘* Cremex 
weak ane ©, Shampoo Powders at 1/- per box of 7 packets (single 

Falling or splittin yackets 2d.), or direct from Edwards’ Harlene Co. 

Carriage extra on foreign orders. Cheques ad 

P.O.'s should be crossed, 

Loss of Colour and 
Lustre. 

Ugly, wiry Hair. 

Hair thinning. 

Over-dryness. 


FOR YOUR FREE “HARLENE” GIFT. 
To EDWARDS’ HARLENE Co., 

20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C. 

Dear Sirs,—Please send me your free “ Harlene” 


Hair-Growing Outfit. I enclose 3d. stamps for postage 
to any part of the world. (Foreign stamps accepted.) 


Simply write your 
name and address on 


There should be 800 to 1,200 hairs to 
the square inch If your hair shows 
the least sign of thinning wou showd the coupon opposite 


accept the “Harlene Hair-Drill” Gift 


aired hen and post it with 3d. 


stamps to cover 
carriage to Mr. Edwards. and you will at once 
receive the following splendid triple gift :— 
1. A free trial bottie of “Hariene” for the Hair 
the wonderful hair-tonic, stimulant and 
dressing that literally compels a magnifi- 
cent growth of hair. 


2. A free packet of “Cremex" Shampoo Powder 
the finest hair cleanser in the weorid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


* The Quiver,” Sept., s91¢ 
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ger —" men in khaki, National Guard, all 
hard-on-boots men, need Dri-ped Sole Leather to cut down the Boot Bill 


More than ever Economical li 
with Leather Prices advancing. = (1133 


The more leathers advance in price, the more Dri-ped 
saves you ¢ for its double wear cuts boot bills in half, 
and Dri-ped's price has not increased as much as 


that of ordinary leather. 


Order the double-wearing, wet-resisting Dri-ped, for every 
type of footwear, for men, women, end children. Supplied 
by repairers and new-boot-dealers everywhere. 
Trade-Mark as  Dri-ped Advt. Dept., County Buildings, Cannon Street. Manchester 
shown above, in 
purple every few 
inches on each 
sole; without it, 
the leather’s a 


substitute. THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 


e 


The design illustrated is 7 
yet effective in 7 
style, easy to make and 7 


t economical in wear. It 
is cut on neat-fitting 7 
but most comfortable 


PRIZED 


FROM 


POLE 
TO 
POLE 


lines, and is admirably 


ii suited for indoor or 
ij 
occasions. When the 


/ material used is Pills & Ointment 


LAW RI E & Y Without dispute the greatest of House- 
4 SMITH’S Y hold remedies, efficacious, _ reliable, 
Real Scotch Wincey 7 economical THE PILLS, whilst 
thoroughly cleansing the system, act as 
a tonic upon the Liver and Bowels. 
THE OINTMENT cures every 
kind of skin affecticn, speedily dispels 
Rheumatic pains, and gives prompt 
relief in all Chest and Threat troubles. 


this charming blouse 

gives a delight/ul sense 

4 of warm, clinging, cosy 

4 7 comfort, which, com- 

bined with its stylish 


Y, Pattern No. 19744. appearance, —unshrink 
ability, and splendid wear 


Patterns of this 
Tasteful Blouse 47 ing qualities, makes Real 
" @J Scotch Wincey so desirable 
= 
SIMPLE 


Paper Patterns Free 
4 With every blou ae length orders d a paper pattern of this 
design, accompanied by a pe instruction chart, is 
presented free. A beautiful sel ction of the ne west style 
Z in real Scotch Clan Tartans, G« vernment Serge s and 4 
useful Scotch Tweedsin stock. Patternssent on request. 7 
Y LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F), q 
Real Scotch House, Ayr, Scotland. 
MMMM Yar 


SAFE 


AND 


SURE 
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Breakdown 


Sensational Recovery by means of Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


It would hardly be possible to find a case of nervous 
breakdown more complete, and seemingly more hopeless, 
than that of Mrs. Maude, of 171 Castellain Mansions, 
Maida Vale, London ; yet Dr. Cassell’s Tablets restored 
her to health, and now she is well and bright as ever. 

Writing recently, Mrs. Maude tells how this nervous breakdown 
followed an operation for Appendicitis. ‘‘ It was a very severe 
operation,’’ she says, ‘‘and lasted no less than two hours. The 
alter-effect of this terrible strain was complete nervous breakdown. 
Iwas quite prostrate with nerves, could not move about at all; I felt 
giddy if I tried to, and nothing did me any good till I got Dr. 
Cassell's Tablets. They were recommended to me by a friend, and 
I commenced taking them. I had been suffering for a whole vear 
then, and was practically helpless, a thorough invalid; but the 
benefit brought by Dr. Cassell's Tablets was very soon apparent. 
I recovered strength rapidly, and am now quite well, with no trace 
of nervousness. I sincerely hope that my experience will assist 
others who suffer as I did."’ 

Mr, Maude adds his testimony to that of his wife. He says: ‘My 
wife could not move about at all until she took Dr. Cassell's Tablets, 
but very soon afterwards she showed signs of recovery. Naturally 
she persevered with the Tablets, and they have completely restored her nerves. In fact, she is like a different 
woman now, able to go about like anyone else, and in perfect health. Everybody says her recovery is 
marvellous after such a severe trial. We are most grateful for the wonderful benefit derived from Dr. Cassell's 
Tablets, and we never fail to recommend them to other sufferers. We feel we have found the most wonderful 
medicine in the world, and shall ever bless the day we first tried Dr, Cassell's Tablets." 


Dr. 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are a genuine and tested remedy for all forms of 


Send your name and 


address and two nerve or bodily weakness in old or young. They are composed of nutritive 
penny stamps for ingredients which have an invigorating effect on all the nerve centres, and are 
postage, etc., to Dr. the surest remedy for 

Cassell's Co., Ltd. Nervous Breakdown  Neurasthenia Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases 
(Box X46), Chester Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitetion 

Road, Manchester, Spinal Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Loss of Flesh 
and you will receive Infantile Paralysis Anemia Malnutrition Premature Decay 


a trial box free. Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and the Critical Periods of Life. Sold by Chemists and 


Stores in all parts of the world, including leading Chemists in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Africa, and India. Prices 104d., 1/14, and 2/Q9—the 2/9 size being the more economical 
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CAN SIT AT THE 
PIANO and Play 
tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever, 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
but a SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously. 
You play tunes on your very first lesson. 


Over 50,000 people are 
already playing the 
piano by it 


Playing with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
out of life every day, and all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 
for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also, 


What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 people just mentionei had a better offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now, 
Read carefully through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise contained in it. If you then have 
a desire to play the piano perfectly, send your 1/- with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
“Special No. 1,”’ containing five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you «an judge for 
yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements. This sma!l outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,002 and more people who are already 
playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 


This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out of the From a Composer: “! think it Al, easy, excellent. 
fifty which comprise the whole System: “‘! had tried to Any person could understand it.” 
learn under many masters for about nine years, but at last From many Pupils whose testimony can all be rolled into 
had vg Sive it up. I can read and play by your system ons: ‘When reading your advertisement I could scarcely 
casily. believe that any system could achieve what was there steted. 


But on studying your first lesson I realised that at last a 
system had been discovered which would help persons who 
former'y held the idea that to play the piano was utterly 
From a Musician who has composed over 3,000 popular beyond them. Naunton’s National Music System is splendid. 


This from a Pupil who has taken only six lessons: “I can 
play well, and am teaching two of my friends.” 


songs: ‘I consider it the most ingenious invention in It is the acme of simplicity, and is as perfect as it 1s 
connection with music I have ever seen,” simple.” 

From a Proud Mother: “ Florrie can play splendidly, and From a Pupil who thinks that one good turn deserves 
I can play also. Your system is certainly splendid, and is another: “1 am recommending it to all my friends, and two 
just as easy as you said.” of them are sending to you for their lessons.” 


THE ORIGINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONJON OFFISES AT ANY TIME. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 
Zo Tue Manacer, NAUNTON'S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortat Hatt, Farrincpon Sr., Lonpon, E.C. 
: Being a reader of Tur Quiver, and desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order for One Shilling. 
in return for which please send me your ** Special No. 4,°° published at 2/-, containing five tunes, with your 
instructions how I can play at the first sitting, also particulars of how I can become a THOROUGH musician by your 
Course of instruction 


NAME 
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= Registered No. 627,544 Patent No. 25,400. 
THE VERY LATEST IN COTS—THE PERFECT 
NEST FOR BABY. 
Light — Compertatio- — Hygienic — 
. Affords Healthy, Natural Sleep é 
t away from draughts. 
) em ry No hard substances to mar baby’ 8 
comfort. 
Fasily_Washable—No Parts to 
1 some Rust—P icks Small for Travelling. 
With ro Weight 9 lbs.—Ideal for Holidays. 
piano All Cots supplied with 4 
‘ld to either Net Support or Showing No. 3. 
ctising Canopy Support as Canopy. Open and Closed. @ 
ats or bd No Stained and Polihed Hundreds of Testimonials. 
essary 7 No. 2. White Enamel . 89 
No. 3. Special Design. SENT FREE BY PARCEL POST @ 
not Canopy Drapery ON APPROVAL. a 
ethod, 2 Net Supp. Of all Drapery Fu Jilustvated Catalogue from 
Showing ? yport. 
agp) TREASURE COT CO., Dept. S, 120-122 Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W. 


at OUR Snapshots will be Better 


If developed and printed by a practical photographer. Photography is my business— 

' it is not a side line—and Amateur work is my speciality. Films developed, printed 
and returned next day post free. Failures (double exposures, &c) not charged a. 
DEVELOPING PRICES per rolls of } dozen: Brownies and No. 1 F.P.K., 6d.; No. ra and 3 F.P.K., Od; ; 
No. 3a F.P.K, and 5 x 4 {s. tull List on application, i 

sero F. JENKINS, PHOTOGRAPHER, HIGH STREET, SOUTHWOLD. 4 
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ar entirely supersedes leather because whilst it ha 
al the dignified appearance of leather it wears better,” 
is. scratch,’ stain, and_grease- -proof _ and when soiled 


can be wtshed. 
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Ask your furnishing house to show you samples. 
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A MARVELLOUS 


Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear, 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr, 
R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
cases. 

“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear— invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 

People aftected with this distressing complaint are inv ited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 
all stations of life. If you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 
to everyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


LAROMA 


should be in every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal Catarrh. Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold in 
a Few Hours.—J. M. Bannerman, Chemist, Ed 


is the best carpet cleaner in t 
lid 


It ves ink, grease an 


Samy 


so year ess je Stamp 
F. CHIVERS & CO.,Ld.,9 Albany Wks . Bath 


events ES Mother Seigel’s Syrup, as a remedy 
pR peMov for indigestion and its allied complaints 
AN biliousness—has proved its value in 
thousands upon thousands of cases. 

recognised as a_ thoroughly reliable 

remedy for the many ailments which 

and bowels. Mother Seigel’s Syrup is 

BILIQUSNESS made from the curative extracts of roots, 
barks, and leaves, which have a tonic 

HEADACHES liver, and bowels. In this way it 
promotes good digestion and regular 

action of the bowels, If you suffer from 


—acidity, heartburn, constipation, and 
INDIGESTION Kor over forty-six years it has been 
CONSTIPATION arise from a disordered state of the or- 
gans of digestion —the stomach, liver, 
and regulating effect upon the stomach, 
indigestion, take it daily, after meals 
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IT’S QUALITY THAT TELLS 


( NLY a watch of exceptional quality cou'd stand 
the hardships of a vigorous campaign and yet 
keep good time. 


All Ingersoll models from the famous 


5/- Watch 


to the latest Sterling Silver Wristlet at 
18/6 are guaranteed by the makers to go and 
keep correct time under ALL conditions. 
In the Trenches—in the Home—in 
the Factory—anywhere an Ingersoll 
will give the same high standard of 
efficiency. The series includes :— 


Crown 5/- Eclipse 6/6 
Junior 8/6 Wrist 10/6 


All Ingersoll models may be had 
with glow discs and hands at 2/6 
extra or with glow figures and hands 
at 5/- extra. Before buying see that 
the name Ingersoll is on the dial of 
the watch. It is there for YOUR 
protection. Illustrated booklet tree 
on request. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 410 Audrey House, London, E.C. 


You need ME for Health 


—for your own sake and for the children’s. 
No more jolts to try your nerves and weary 
your limbs—when you all wear ME. 


Cobblestones seem carpets—with JZE on your 
Heels. I halve your boot-bills—double your com- 
fort, save ten times my cost . . you do need AZE. 


RUBBER HEELS AND TIPS 


Made in many shapes and sizes—in Black, Brown and Grey 
Rubber—every genuine pair stamped ** WOOD-MILNE.” 


Sold hy bootmen everywhere — No increase in price. 
Wood-Milne Motor Tyres are the strongest pneumatic tyres made, 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS 


1 


ve 


Served by the 


Houses, 
Seaside i 


This Guide contains 


GOOD ADVICE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Post free on application to G.C.R. PUBLICITY DEPT., 
216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 


\ 
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the only Standard 

10/6 Fountain Pens All 

_ British Made by a British 

Company with British 

Capital and Labour. 


Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations Instead of these, 
it is an insult to your intelligence and done for extra profit. 


GET WELL w KEEP FIT 


A TAKING 


TABLETS 


THE TIMELY OF THESE WAS PREVENTED 
THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES, 


They are a puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are 

good for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER AND 

KIDNEY TROUBLES, PILES; also tor GIDDINESS, ‘ 

FLATULENCE round the heart, NERVOUSNESS, ===) !N YOUR TEA = 

HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, and GOUT. THEY CIVE YOU 
Directly a COLD appears a course should be taken. a A BRIGHT, 


BUOYANT FEELING. 
Nurses attending infectious cases should take Carna Tablets daily. 
Price 1%. per Box of 46 Tablets. Of all leading Chemists. 


Jf any difficulty in obtaining Carna Tablets at Chemist, send crossed P.O. and 
awe will post free by return. 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 
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CRIMPOLINE HAIR-CURLING FLUID 


Beautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
without the aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 

the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 3) 
or wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses "y\ 
and restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it -" 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 
troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 
is always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. If your 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


+. 
v2 Make it a Custom— 


a weekly custom—to take a tin of Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe home every Saturday for the 
week-end. The children love it, know how good 
it is, and Mother knows it is good for them— 
the pure, wholesome, captivating 


Sial'S 
DE LUXE 


“ There’s pure delight in every bite.”’ 
Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream cunningly blended—as Mackin- “<i 


lif 


tosh only knows how. Toffee-de-Luxe appeals to grown-ups as yaa 
== well as children—makes them wish Mackintosh had “ known how” y i 
twenty years ago. In 4 Ib. tins, 5/-; or 1/4 per Ib. loose. 


And all confectioners sell it. Don't forget—" make it a custom.” 
P.S.—Have you yet tasted the new Mackintosh discovery —MINT-de-LU XE ? 
It's de-Luxe Toffee delightfully flavoured with real English Mitcham Peppermint 
—and very, very nice. Same price as Toffee-de-Luxe. 
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THE QUIVER 
| A Fine Gift for Tommy or Jack ! 
ir The Standard of 


SIX ARGUMENTS: 


It is made by the ‘Swan’ Pen People. 
It is made in London. 2 : 
It is Five Shillings. : 
It is the best at the price. 
It is supplied in all points. 


It may be exchanged if unsuit- 
able, or allowed for towards a 
** Swan.” 

BY POST FROM MAKERS, 5/1 
(with pocket clip 6d, extra). 
MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD. 
(THE “SWAN” PEN PEOPLE), 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


most 
more 


eauty 
moves 
‘y lost 
hness. 
your 


PAPER 


Will please you. Most oopterts able and sensible. Save loss and laundry 
cost, Beautifully soft and absorbent, Very cleanly for colds and illness. 


50, 1s. riuke” | 50, 73d. 


At Chemists and Stores,or ** TOINOCO 
Ltd.,” 83 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.c. (U.K. Postage stra} 


Sold by all 
Stationers. 


Then means of the 
POWDERS you can always keep him in the 2 ¢ 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
wo These Powders may be used with the 
utmost confidence, as they are prepared from the recipe 
of one of the best-known and most successful Dog 
Breeders in the World, 6d. & Sy 4 Rett, free for 
& 1/1, from F. H. PROBSE. Ltd., 
GHAM, Harrods and other Stores, ts, 
Re -xall, and most Chemists and Corn Dealers. 


COUPON: “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “The Quiver,” 
La Belfe Sauvage, London, E.C. 
I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


Address 
Age Date of Birthday 


“PERFECTLY SIMPLE & SIMPLY PERFECT” 
We have made these pens for a quarter of a century 

and we KNOW that you cannot buy a better. We guarantee to keep 
the pen in work ing order free. Further—if you wish to return it within 10 day s of 
pepchene, your money will be refunded in full, All British made—the Neptune never 


| eaks nor blots—it just runs smoothly over the payer at your will. Price from 5/6. Of all 


stationers or direct from makers. Booklet free. J 
BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, LTD., 91 & 92 Great Saffron Hill, London, £z.c. 


\ 
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Instead of waiting until your hair is really dirty, 


and then washing it, try this plan. Every other 
night, before retiring, sprinkle a little Icilma 
Hair | owder over your hair. Leave the powder 
on till morning—then vigorously brush it out 
again This removes the dust and grease. 
You will begin afresh every other morning with 
bright, clean hair—and what a difference beautiful 


haiv does make, to be sure. 
 @F 
j[cilma 
Hair Powder 
The only dry shampoo that readily brushes out. 


ad, per packet; 7 packets 4/-; large box 4/6. 
icuma is pronounced Eye-Silma 


Send for Free Packet 204 useful Beauty Booklet 

on the care of the hair, 
hands, skin and complexion. Address post cards to 
Iciima Co., Ltd. (Dept. 72), 37, 39, 41 King’s Road, 
St. Pancras, London, N.W. 


SULPHOLINE 


THE FAMOUS LOTION 
Quickly removes SKIN ERUPTIONS, 
ensuring A_CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


The slightest Rash, faintest Spot, irritable Pimples, 
disfiguring Blotches, obstinate Eczema disappear 
by applying 


SULPHOLINE 


which renders the skin spotless, soft, clear, 
supple, comfortable. 


Bottles 1/- and 2/9 
FOR 42 YEARS 


SULPHOLINE 


HAS BEEN THE REMEDY FOR 


Eruptions | Roughness Acne 
Pimples | Rashes Blotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis | Scurf Rosea 


Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, 
J. Pepper & Co,, LTp., 12 Bedford Laboratories, 
London, S.E., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout 
the world. 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 


| 
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Keep the Children well. 
dressed and well-clad 


"THE crying need for proper 
attention in the younger 
generation would be 
rendered more difficult in 
these trying days of econ- 
omy if it were not for the 
double - duty ” mission of 


rummer 
Dyes 


So Easy to Use—Makes “ Old’’ Thinss New. 


With the aid of Drummer every discerning 
Housewife can obtain double service from 
little dresses, little suits, 
comforters, jerseys, 
and countless other 


the children’s clothes— 
hats, 


woollen 
pinafores, 
articles. 


gloves, 


Doesn't that appeal to 
you? The same good 
service and wear over 
again—and all for the 
outlay of a copper 
or two! 


You cannot fail in dyeing these articles at 


home. The process is so easy—and the 
result is as perfect as the process Is simple. 


Your grocer, oilman, store, or chemist can supply 
you. See the Drummer on the packet, 


Dyeing’ 
s all the 


Get the book “ Home 
trom the makers—it give 
wrinkles of the art. 


WM. EDGE & SONS, 


Sole Makers, 


BOLTON, Lancs. 
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THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Dear Readers, 


The special national appeals for War Relief have been nobly responded to. But many 
of our great Charitable Institutions are threatened with serious loss of support. The work 
they are doing is a permanent work of relief, more than ever necessary at this time of crisis. 


May I earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 


Societies mentioned in these pages? 


I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or ail of them, and 


need hardly say that we make no deduction for office expenses. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Aug., 1915. 


Your friend, 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
LORD KITCHENER 


and 


SIR JOHN JELLICOE 


have commended the 


Waifs é Strays 
Society 


Follow their lead and 


AID THIS NATIONAL WORK. 


1,003 children admitted last year. 
Present family over 4,600. 
700 old boys in Army and Navy. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Gifts gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY Rupotr, Old Town Hall, 
Kennington Koad, London, S.E. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and 
made payable to **Waifs and Strays."’ 


Our Family of 
nearly 500 Children 


depends day by day upon the volun- 
tary contributions of the charitable. 
For 157 years the Orphan Working 
School and Alexandra Orphanage, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., 
has been engaged in training desti- 
tute fatherless children to become 
useful, self-supporting men and 
women. During all its long history 
the work has been most successful, 
but it is now restricted by lack of 
funds. Will you help by sending a 
contribution to-day to the Secretary, 
Alexander Grant, 73 Cheapside, 
London, E.C. 


Friendless & Fallen 


London Female Preventive and 
Reformatory Institute, and Mid- 
night Meeting Movement. 
Maintains :— 

Six Homes, and an 
Open-all-night Refuge for 19 
young women and girls, and 

Other useful work. 


£15 needed daily. Kindly help us. 

¢ I County & Westminster, 2 Hampstead Kd., N.W. 
W. W. THOMPSON, 

200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 


Bas 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 


Green, 


Inquiry 
System 
in force for 


Administered. prevention of 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The Editor of ‘The Quiver"’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the 
undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE MEN ARE AT THE FRONT. 
Send their Children to the Sea! 


THE 


Shaftesbury Society & Ragged School Union | | 


is the great “CHEER UP” SOCIETY of London's poor and cripple children. 
Notwithstanding the war, it sent last year nearly 8,000 boys and girls for a 
fortnight or more to its Seaside Holiday Homes and Boarding Out Centres. 
It will do EVEN MORE this year if readers of THE Quiver each make an 
investment in gilt-edged securities at a low rate. We recommend :— 


(a) 10/- ina FORTNIGHT’S country holiday for some child—perhaps of a man away on 
national service. 
(6) 12 | 6 in a FORTNIGHT’S seaside treatment for one of the 7,300 on our Cripples Register. 
(c) £5 in an open life for a City child for a FULL SUMMER. 
(d) £15 in a Holiday Home Cot for a whole year. 
All of them yield excellent returns in child health and happiness ! 


OUT OF THE SLUMS TO THE SEA. 


Send crossed cheque or Postal Order to-day to The Director, 32 John Street, Bedford 
Row, London, W.C., payable to Sir Joun Kirk, J.P. 


COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. | 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed).......... 
Address 


ATLAS ‘B’ Lockstitch 39/6 | #5 10.070 


Vibrating Shuttle. | A Perfect Machine spare time under expert direction. You can qualify for g 
for every home. Sews from Muslin to positions and profitable home work in short time. Write to-day 
ty a, Carpet. 5 years guarantee for Illustrated Book explaining how. Dept. Q.R., Page-Davis 
Send 4/- for Month's Trial. Co., 133 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ATLAS ‘D’ With Cover, 49/6. 


Write for terms to pay monthly. “ 
NESTA” is the tast word for absolute rest. 
ATLAS MACHINE CO., 


s8zc, High St., Camden Town, London. The “NESTA” SPRING MATTRESS exactly 
fulfils every condition necessary to ensure the periect 
rest of the human body. Its composition causes it to 


HIMROD S CURE yield to every movement of the recumbent form, and 


automatically with each movement a circulation of the 


FOR ASTHMA air is promoted. The merits of th “NESTA” have 


- np 1 1s > navazine, and 
the surest, quickest remedy been advertised in previous issues of this mag , 


for Catarrh, Ordinary Coids purchasers have been delighted, It is splendid for 

and Asthmatic troubles. wounded soldiers and_ invalids. The makers will 

The standard remedy tor gladly send an illustrated catalogue. Send a post card 5 
to “NESTA,” Lrp., GRANVILLE PARK FACTORY, 

At ai _chomists 4/3 tn. BREVIENHAM ROAD, EDMONTON, N. 
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MILK FOOD No. 1. 


From birth to 3 monthlis. 


From 6 months. 


BS Bh Bh Bi Bh Bs Bh Bi Bs 


TO-DAY—if your baby is 
not thriving 


Use the ‘Allenburys’ Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone 
and promote robust health and vigour. No digestive dis- 
turbance need be feared from the use of these pure foods, 


MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37, Lombard Street, London 


MILK FOOD No. 2. 


From 3 to 6 months. 


RUSKS (Malted) 


From 10 months. 


/t will never wash off! 


| JOHN BOND'S 
. “CRYSTAL PALAC 
MARKING INK 


Lasts longer than the linen. 
For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred). 
x Of all Stationers, Chemists and Stores, 


and 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


The Createst Invention 
for the Comfort of Women, 


Made in three 
Longcloth 
Cambric 


36 
. B11 
Cellul 611 
cream de Laine 711 
Patent 831412 Jp Silk 
Crepe de San 126 
Muancre 156&219 
DO NOT cept 
! 

Prot yr ears the I i Mark 

The Waterproof is seamless, non pte r, and will 

wash in boiling w iter, and bleaching soda 
Ha ke Bark es, Gorringe, 
is Stor Hiva & Mar ‘ sne ove, Pontings, 


T for r 


'f any diff'cu'ty in obtaining, write to 
Lady Manageress, Labodex Synd., Barnes, 8.W. 


RONUK 
will 
keep 
your 
linoleum 


bright. 


Sold everywhere. 
In tins, 34., 6d., 1s. & 26. 
RONUK, LIMILED, 
Portslade, Brighton, Sussex. 
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Hard-as-nails 
real Scotch Brogues 


res 


Uppers 
are 
flexible 
waterproof 
grain 
lither in 


ist hard 
wear and tear 
Splendid for big 
girls’ wear 


The “ Atholl” 
for Men 

Hand - made, 

leather lined 


mm through, 
m with fn 


calfskin 
black or 

Post 
Free 


brown 


25/6 


The “Hoylake” Tasse! 
Brogue for Ladies 

Lady's “tony 

red - brown 


, keeping its shape to the 


20/- Post 


Free 


Generations 
of Scotch 
craftsmen have 
evolved these 
hard - as - nails 
Norwell Brogues 
—up in Perth 
they know what’s 
required of foot- 
wear, and put 
into everv stitch 
the maximnum oi 
resistance, just as 
if the brogues 
were to be worn 
on the rugged 
Perthshire moor- 
lands. 


No wonder, then, 
that for every oc- 
casion — for town 
or country — for 
man, woman, or 
kiddie — Norwell’s 
* Perth” Brogues 
are found surpris 
ing inlong wear, be- 
sides comfort-giv- 
ing and “dressy.” 


Norwells 


Perth Brogues 


Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer 


The Two-Buckle 
“Grampian” 


Post 
Free 


18/ 


Norwell's guarantee per 
fect satistaction with 
every transaction — or 
cheerfully refund every 
penny of your money. 
D. NORWELL & SON 
Perth, Scotiand 
Specialists in Good-Wearing 
Footwear. Estd. over 1U0 years 


} i orders receive 

special attention. Write 

NOW for nw Footwrar 
Catalogue. 


reign 


lanists 
Violinists 
’Cellists. 


The Cowling System, by a few minutes’ daily 
practice, the instrument, ensures 
that little extra responsiveness and control of 


away from 


the fingers needed to make 
certain and 
Flexibility to the 
Course consists of 12 


illustrated by actual photographs of the hand 


playing more 

It gives Strength and 
hands and fingers. The 
by post), each 


easy. 
lessons 


and its muscles, and accompanied by clear and 
explicit instructions. No apparatus is required, 
the fee is small, and the results are permanent. 
Send to-day for Free Booklet ; address 
The Secrerary, COWLING SYSTEM, 
Museum Station Buildings, 
Hicu LONDON, W.C. 


Ho porn, 


If you wish your children to 
grow up strong and _ sturdy, 
give them Laitova. 


The daily spread for the children’s bread. 


It’s the most delicious and the 
jood dainty 
And 


most nourishing 
there is. 


IT’S CHEAPER THAN BUTTER! 


Laitova now comes 
to you in new 
dainty hygienic 
Jars. Your Grocer 
or Stores will sup- 
ply you in 
and smaller sizes. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINCHAM, 


Cornbrook, Manchester. 
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Wear Rings = 
Like These 


ine Diamond, Three Fine Diamonds, 
“4 100 Special Value, 42/176 


( UR Fine Art Catalogue, 

charmingly illustrated 
with the latest styles in Dress, 
Engagement and Wedding 
Rings, will be sent direct 
to your home on receipt of 
yost card asking for our Free 
Catalogue No. 4, 
Every page is of absorbing 
interest. You will save money 

by writing now. 


=| 


Two Fine Diamonds, Fine Clust« 
10,0 All "£6 


FOWLER & OLDFIELD, 


Ring Specialists, 
58 Market St., Bradford, Yorks, 


| 


QQ \ 
Economical 
\ 


Handkerchiefs 


OBINSON & CLEAVER'S Irish 


Linen Handkerchiefs are far © 
cheaper in the long run than the or- & 


dinary handkerchief. They retain 
their original purity and whiteness, 
even after repeated washings, and 
wear remarkably well. And they 
are sold at manufacturers’ prices. 


No. 50.—Gentlemen’s All Pure Linen Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs, about 154 ins., with 
f-inch hem. Per dozen, 


Ladies’ Brittanic Mull Handkerchiefs, 


exquisitely fine, semi-transparent, silk finished, 


measuring 13 ins., with }-inch hem, Per dozen, 
27e.. 3 3] ins., with 1}-inch hem; 14$ ins., with 
é-inch hem; 15$ ins., with j-inch hem; and 


16 ins., with }- hem. 


Price List and 
cuttings sent 
Jree on request. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 
36C Donegall Place, _ 
BELFAST. 
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SOLDIERS’ 
HEADACHES 


in a few minutes 


Pre. J. A. Venes, of the 77th Coy., M.T, 
AS.C., witting from the Front last month, 
said: 

*** Daisy’ is just the kind of thing we 
want out here now the hot weather is coming 
on. It’s very nerve-racking, driving heavy 
lorries about on these bad rads, and 
Splitting Headache is one of our main 
troubles. Only yesterday I gave my chum 
a * Daisy,’ and it quickly cured him.” 

Pte. C. Barlow, of the and Bttn. Coldstream 
Guards, wrote: 

**You at home cannot reali-e what it is 
like to be under heavy shell fire, and how it 
makes one’s head ache very bad. ‘ Daisy’ 
cured me in quick time. I and my comrades 
would not like to be without them.” 

Pte. Wm, Bart n, of the 6th Cheshire Regt., 
wrote: 

**A friend gave me a ‘ Daisy’ powder, 
and it did me a world of good. Please send 
me some more.” 

Pre. J. W. Frost, of the Q. Hussars, wrote: 

‘In the trenches the firing is awful, and 
the din nakes one’s head rock. I and my 
comrades have tried * Daisy,’ and the relief 
it gives is grand.” 

“ Daisy ” is sold by che mists and stores everywhere, 


in 1/- packets containing 26 powders. The packet 

may be sent to the Front b »y ordinary penny post ; 

and it takes up practically no room in the haversack. 

It is the most useful and welcome gift you can send 

to your Soldier friend. ‘* Daisy” will at once ease 
his pain and earn you his gratitude. 


SEND HIM A PACKET 
TO-DAY. 
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As Children Grow Up 


their skin requires 


Pears’ 


even more than in infancy, and it is important they should use only this 


soap of perfect quality, which protects the skin and preserves its freshness. 


Pears being all solid soap unmixed with water is 


Most Economical in Use 


A beautiful coloured reproduction of *‘BUBBLES,"’ a facsimile of the world-famous picture by Sir 
John E. Millais, P.R.A., size 28 ins. by 19 ins., free from any advertising. will be sent post free on 
receipt of 10d. in stamps or postal order. 

A & F. PEARS, LTD.. 71-75 New Oxford Street. LONDON, W.C. 
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SIMPLE, SAFE AND EFFICACIOUS 


THE importance of 
good health cannot be 
over-estimated. 
Wealthy people visit 
Harrogate or Buxton 
or some of the Con- 
tinental Spas to ‘‘ take 
the waters.'’ Thesame 
result can be achieved 
without leaving home 
by spending 5d. in pur- 
chasing a tin of 


AN DREWS LIVER SALT 


which numbers of doctors recommend as the simplest, 
safest, and most efficacious medicine for stomach, 
liver, kidneys, and blood. Many dyspeptics dread 
the warm weather as bringing with it headache, 
weariness, depression, and lassitude. The use of 
Andrews Liver Salt results in a clear head and buoyant 
spirits, ‘‘Andrews” removes foetid and poisonous 
matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood, 
gently and safely relaxes the bowels, and gives tone to 
the whole system. It is pleasant to take, and may 
be used from infancy to old age. If you cannot 
procure from your Chemist, Grocer, or Store, please 
send sd. (and the name of your dealer) for a full-sized 
tin to SCOTT & TURNER, Ltd., St. Andrews 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and they will 
umes your postage. Write To-Day. 


THE QUIVER _ 


The Original and 
The Best 
British Dentifrice is 


JEWSBURY & 
BROWN’S 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


1/-, 1/6, & 2/6 


It is a thoroughly scientific preparation 
for cleaning the teeth, purifying the 
mouth, and strengthening the gums. 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 


PURE 
WHITE 5 
95 esa | te Dinner Service for twelve, 
Bre eaktast Service for twelve, 
= ry Water Jug, Teapot, and a set of three Jugs 


, re t re white, each piece thin ard 
dainty, beautifully tir a i dt foe 
Packed — Delivered 
Perfect, 25- Lot. 


Money hack if not ed. Whyt have your china by big! t and 
trest ar kiln t ~ you usud y Our 
atalogue, showing i sare election, w ith testimonial 
ir parts of the rid, will be sent to you Post Free 


VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moor.ano Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 


BE UPRIGHT. 


All Men, W and Children 
who stoop, have round shoulders, narrow 
and weak chests, chest complaints, etc. 
can be naturally cured by wearing THE 
“IMPERIAL” Shoulder Brace 
It gives just the support neces 
sary to make one upright and 
develops deep breathing, Light 
and unobservable in wear 
An Officer on R.M.S, “Hilary” says : “*/¢ 
has cured me of round shoulders and 
habit im 8 days’ wear 


ent me that si @ fai hers boned ‘ 
9,000 aold. “Write for kle SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY (giving 
‘aist Measurement), with P.« Carriage al vend ts. extra 


R. AVIS JOHNSON & 00., 5 ROBERT ST., STRAND, LONDON. | 


STANWORTH’S | ts waeck 


“Defiance” 

(Regd.) “f 
UMBRELLAS. | 
THIS , 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper and post to us to- 
day with P.O. for 6/-. By 
next post it will come back 
“as good as new,” fre- 
covered with our No. 15 
* Defiance Silk Union, 
and securely packed in 
strong cardboard box. 
Postage on Foreign Orders 
1/- extra. 


A post card will bring you 
our illustrated Catalogue 
of ‘* Defiance " Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-cover- 
ing umbrellas from 2/6 
upwards. 


J. STANWORTH & C0., 


Northern 
Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 
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CYTOS 


The Cake-Flour of the Future 


OR a great many years the capable house- 

wife, accustomed from the days of her girl- 
hood to take especial interest in the affairs of 
the kitchen, has been missing something in the 
flavour of her home-made cakes, scones, break- 
fast-rolls, and puddings. 

Just what is missing she is seldom able to 
tell, and, as a general rule, the last person 
in the world to be ready to enlighten her is 
the miller. 

If, however, she could get hold of this honest 
man, and put him on his honour to tell her 
what is wrong with the deliciously white flour 
he sells her, she might presently get him to 
hedge the question by saying: “Well, ma’am, 
it’s the whiteness that is the matter with it; 
and, if you ladies wil? have it white, you'll 
have it.” 

The miller is undoubtedly right. It is the 
whiteness that is the matter with the superfine 
flour that is so disappointing in flavour, and 
that is yet in so great demand on account of 
its delicate appearance. The plain fact of 
the case is that all the “goodness” has been 
refined out of it. 


Flour with the life in it 

Flour that has true, rich life in it cannot 
possibly be snowy-white. The life of the flour 
is wrapped up in a tiny golden-brown germ 
that is sheathed in the heart of every grain 
of wheat. These life-germs were largely pre- 
sent in the old-fashioned flour which was used 
in our grandmothers’ days to make the de- 
licious “home-bread ” and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten cakes and puddings which were the 
delight of our childhood. The true iife of 
the wheat! It is that which we have been 
missing 

I want to tell you, now, about “ Cytos ”—the 
delicately wholesome and that 
way into well-ordered 


nutritious flour 
is finding its 
kitchen, and that is every bit as rich in flavour 
as the flour that used to be specially ground 


every 


by the old-fashioned miller for his most 
favoured customers. 
“Cytos” needs to be tried only once to be 


fully appreciated in the discriminating house- 


hold, and if every capable home-cook who 
reads this page determines to make present 
trial of a 3 lb. bag of this really perfect cake- 


flour “Cytos”’ will make thousands of friends 
among readers of THE QUIVER. 
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If ever a flour contained the real life of the 
wheat—that which gives stamina to the body, 
building brain, bone, nerve, muscle and tissue 
in ordered proportions—that flour is “Cytos,” 
and every member of the family, from newly 
weaned baby to the dear old grandads and 
grandams, will benefit by its constant use in 


the household. 


Right and wrong ways of using “ Cytos” 
There are right and wrong ways of using 
every kind of food that money can buy; and 
when testing “Cytos” for the first time I 
should like you to try it the right way. 
You cannot do better than start off with 
“Cytos ” gingerbread, for it is already a well- 


known fact in confectionery circles that 
“Cytos” makes more delicious gingerbread 
than any other flour on the market. I give 


you here the original recipe for gingerbread, 
which I have received direct from the “Cytos” 
Flour Company. 


**Cytos”’ Gingerbread 

Ingredients.—1o oz. “‘Cytos” flour, 3 02. 
butter, a pinch of salt, 1% oz. ground ginger, 
4 oz. demerara sugar, 3 oz. treacle, a small 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. 

Method.—Put the “Cytos” flour in a bowl, 
rub into it the butter, add the ground ginger, 
sugar and salt, and mix thoroughly. Warm the 
treacle and add it to the flour, then add the car- 
bonate of soda, previously dissolved in a table- 
spoonful of boiling water. Stir briskly together 
and mix thoroughly till the whole forms a stiff 
dough. Set in shallow tins, well greased, and 
bake for from fifteen to twenty minutes. Then 
test with a bright knitting-needle, or skewer, 
to see if the gingerbread is sufficiently cooked. 
If the cake is thoroughly baked the skewer will 
come out perfectly clean. 

Turn the cakes very gently on to an inverted 
sieve, and allow them to get quite cold before 
putting them away. 


How to get ‘‘Cytos'’ Flour 

A 3 Ib. trial bag of “Cytos” can be had 
direct from the “Cytos” Flour Mills, Great 
Grimsby, by sending postal order or stamp» 
for one shilling to that address. 

“The Little ‘Cytos’ Book,” enclosed with 
every bag of Cytos” flour, many 
recipes for homely and nutritious dainties quite 
as easy to make as “Cytos ” gingerbread. 
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Do you know that practically ALM Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly 
hew condition? [also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, <c., 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 


Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR GASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


Send post-card to-day for lliustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


Show Rooms: 


62 MOOR 


Established 
24 vears. 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING 
HEARTS 


Tue following are the sums received 
from old and new members up to and 
including July 31st, 1915 :— 

20s. from Barbara Dickson. 


ss. from Mrs. Annie Percival. 

2s. from G. Pitkin. 

1s, 6d. each from Mrs. Holditch, Miss 
Holditch. 

1s. each from M. Bennett, Arthur 5S. 


Larard. 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


Tue following is a list of contributions 

received up to and including July 31st, 

1915 :— 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: L. A. Arm- 
strong, 2s. 6d.; D. H., 10s.; “ Reader 


Contributions for religious and philanthropi. 


_THE QUIVER 


socteties may be sent to The Editor, 


H.,” 20s. ; Sunday School 
R. M. Dudden, 2s. 6d. ; 
H. H. W., 10s. 


Harry,” 20s 


For Zhe British and Foreign Sailors’ Society: 


M. A. N., 10s.; Miss E. K. 
5s.; E. L. J. (Forfar), £3 ; 
"2; H. M. Drake, £1. 


Newsum, 
“ Truro,” 


For Nurse Batley’s Labrador Fund: Col- 
gn | by Miss Betty McMorland, £1; 


A. L., 3s. 
For Zhe British Home and Hospital for In. 

curables: “In Loving Memory,” 3s. 
For Zhe Ragged School Union: 


M. Smith, 2s. 6d. 

For Zhe Fresh Fund: 
Smith, 2s. 6d. 

For Zhe Church 
10S. 

Sent direct to Dr. 
Reader of THE 


Miss Jessie 


Army War Fund : 


Barnardo's Homes: “A 
Quiver,” 2s. 6d. 


THE QUIVER, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


he 


EALLY good shoes are the most 
economical in the long run. Apart 

from Style, there is Quality in a 

good shoe which enables it to be repaired 
again and again, and to look as good as 
new alter it—always granted proper care 
is taken in the repairing. Diploma shoes 
are delightful for ladies, and give splendid 
satisfaction always. They are well worth 
the little extra. Write for booklet of 


styles and name of nearest agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 
(Howlett & White, Ltd., 
NORWICH. 


Makes and Mascot’’ Shoes. 


Styce DN 


Sty.e DI2 


Send for l let of other styles. 
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Teacher, ¢s. 


H. D., 10s. 
For Zhe Children's Country Holiday Fund; 


H. H.W., 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP 


The CLEANEST fighter 
in the World - 
the British Tommy. 


HE British Soldier is used to having the best. His whole equip- 
ment, from his service cap down to his boots, is the best which the 
British Government can procure. So, too, when he buys soap, he buys 
the best—SUNLIGHT SOAP. He knows that it is the speediest and 
most effective in action. He knows that he could not obtain the same 
results with cheaper soaps, just as he could not obtain the same results 
with a cheaper rifle, a cheaper bayonet, or a cheaper pair of boots. 


£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY ON EVERY BAR. 


The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT. 
8 247-23 
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from Barbara Dickson. 
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Holditch. 
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Larard. 
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received up to and including July 31st, 
191 § :— 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: L. A. Arm- 
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For 


For 


For 


For 


For 


Sent direct to Dr. Barnardos Homes : 


H.,” 20s. ; Sunday School Teacher, <s, : 
R. M. Dudden, 2s. 6d. ; “ Harry,” 20s, : 
H. H. W.., 10s. 

The British and Foreign Sailors’ Society: 
M. A. N., 10s. 4 Miss E. K, Newsum, 
5s.; E. L. J. (Forfar), £3; “Truro,” 
42; H. M. Drake, £1. 

Nurse Bailey's Labrador Fund: Col. 
lected by Miss Betty McMorland, £1; 
A. D. L., 3. 

The British Home and Hospital for In. 
curables: “In Loving Memory,” 3s. 

The Ragged School Union: H. D, 10s. 
The Children’s Country Holiday Fund ; 
M. Smith, 2s. 6d. 

The Fresh 
Smith, 2s. 6d. 
The Church Army War Fund : H.H.W., 
10S. 


Air Fund; Miss Jessie 


Reader of THe Quiver,” 2s. 6d. 


Contributions for religious and philanthropic societies may be sent to The Editor, THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


She 
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economical in the long run. Apart 

from Style, there is Quality in a 

good shoe which enables it to be repaired 
again and again, and to look as good as 
new after it—always granted proper care 
is taken in the repairing. Diploma shoes 
are delightful for ladies, and give splendid 
satisfactioa always. They are well worth 
the little extra. Write for booklet of 


styles and name of nearest agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 
Howlett & White, Ltd.), 
NORWICH. 
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The CLEANEST fighter 
in the World- k 
the British Tommy. 


HE British Soldier is used to having the best. His whole equip- 
ment, from his service cap down to his boots, is the best which the 


British Government can procure. So, too, when he buys soap, he buys 
the bes:—SUNLIGHT SOAP. He knows that it is the speediest and 
most effective in action. He knows that he could not obtain the same 
results with cheaper soaps, just as he could not obtain the same results 
with a cheaper rifls, a cheaper bayonet, or a cheaper pair of boots. 


£1,000 GUARANTEE OF PURITY ON EVERY BAR. 


The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS LTD., PORT SUNLIGHT. 
8 247—23 
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GROCERY LEAGUE 


r ; been proposed to start a Grocery League, in aid of the Queen's te il for Children, the 
< oil ect of which will be to supply the Hospital, if possible, with all the Groceries it needs, A list 
of these Groceries, showing the average consumption per week, per month, and per three 
months, has been procured from the Matron, and is given below. It is, however, proposed to 
send supplies every quarter only, to avoid unnecessary expense in carriage, and the trouble which 
would inevitably be caused to the Hospital staff by the arrival of numerous small parcels, 
monthly or weekly. 


HEADS OF CIRCLES— 


The first thing which is required is for 23 people to come gh. to volunteer as “ Heads of 
Circles.” Each of these would take one Grocery under their care, promising to collect every 
quarter the amount of that particular kind of Grocery which is sonnieed by the Hospital. They 
would form a circle of members, each promising to send into the Head of their Circle either a 
certain quantity of the Grocery, or money enough to buy the quantity they had promise d. Thus: 
the Cheese circle is responsible for 264 lbs. of Cheese, the Bacon circle for 771} lbs. of Bacon, 
and so on, the amount given in the Hospital list being always considered as the minimum. 

Anyone wishing to become Head of a Circle should write to the Hon. Secretary, at the 
address given below, as soon as possible after the publication of this scheme. : 

All consignments (except those of Bacon, Butter and Eggs) must be sent by the Heads of 
Circles so as to reach the Hospital by the 1st of October, January, April, and July. The three 
perishable items (Nos. 1, 2 and 3 on the list) should be sent in every week. 

All parcels must be carriage paid, and addressed :— 

THE GROCERY LEAGUE, c/o The Secretary, 
QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, 
LONDON, E. 


A List should be sent at the same time to the Hon. Secretary of the League, stating the exact 
amounts sent, and the names of the members of the Circle. The Hon. Secretary will send a Report, 
which will be printed in “The Quiver” once a quarter. 


HOW ALL READERS MAY HELP 


All readers may help in this scheme by joining one or other of the Circles, and rage to send 
something every quarter—even though it be only 1 Ib. of something—every little helps! The 
Hon. Secretary will announce in “The Quiver” the names of the Heads of Circles, and 
what they are collecting; but until this announcement appears, members wishing to join Circles 
should write to the Hon, Secretary, who will let them know the name and address of the Head 
of whichever grocery they wish to contribute. 

It is spe sehailby hoped that schools will take an interest in this scheme, as, with an energetic 
head, a school could easily form a whole Circle, 

Please let the Hon. Secretary know as soon as possible that you wish to become Heads of 
Circles, as we want to send in the first consignment by October 1st. Her address is :— 


Miss C. WHITEHEAD, 
Efford Park, 


Lymington, 
Hants. 
GROCERIES, etc., REQUIRED 
AVERAGE CONSUMPTION 
Per Yer Per 
3Months) Month Week M Month Week 
Bacon 771} | 257} | SO} 13. Treacle oo the. | 262 87 
2. Butter .. | 993 | 331 | 77 || 14. Petatoes ..  ..cwt.| 55 | 4 
3. Eggs (New La aid) .. No. 5121 [1707 | 394 15. Sardines .. (4 Ib. tins) 17 16 dl 
4. Cheese .. Ibs. | 264 86 16. Biscuits .. Ibs. | 1663 | 553) 123 
5. Flour.. 910 | 309 70 17. Currants... 17 154 3 
6. Cornflour .. ,, | 119 | 394] 9 | 18 Sultamas .. ., | 88 | 7 
7s per 3414) 1134 26 1%. Peel .. 39 13 
| 2934! 974} 224 20. Pickles gts. | 23 
Coffee : 663 22} 5} “1. Vinegar 21 7 - 
10. Cocoa 120} 22. Sauces pt. Bott.) 22 7 
ll. Sugar (Gr: anuls ol 23. Mustard 17} 54 1} 
Lump) .. 134 23. Pepper 7j 24 
12. Jams.. | GOB SA 23. Salt .. 17} Si 
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TALES OF OLD POLPERRO 


Quaintest of Cornish Villages 


By ERNEST C. PULBROOK 


The old-world character of our out-of-the-way coast towns is fast disappearing before 
the invasion of the tourist , but a few quaint spots still remain. Polperro is one of the 
most charming of these. 


HERE are few places of interest— 

especially in this country—which have 
not been explored, and oftentimes spoilt, 
by the tourist, but occasionally one makes 
a discovery of an old-world village not yet 
ruined by the crowd. 

Such a one is Polperro, that quaintest and 
most picturesque of Cornish villages, which 
up to a few years ago must have remained 
unchanged for a century at least. Dis- 
criminating people such as artists and a few 
pedestrians had known it for years, but it 
was not until Looe had been linked with 
Liskeard by railway that the general world 
began to discover it. Now all who want to 
see it as it was must haste to do so before 
it is altered beyond recognition—if that be 
possible without entirely rebuilding it. 


Hidden from the Sea 

Leland calls it ‘‘a symple and poore 
village . . . . of fisharmen, and the boetes 
ther fishing be saved by a peere,”’ but now 
it has two piers, one within the other. The 
mouth of the inner harbour can be closed 
by balks of timber fitting into a groove on 
either arm, and the story goes that the women 
of Polperro, jealous for their husbands’ 
welfare, have closed the harbour against 
vessels from other ports arriving before 
the local boats. Huddled within its narrow 


cleft it is almost hidden from the sea, and 
as it is approached by the high road from 
behind or by the cliff path from Talland, one 
is almost in it before it comes into sight. 
Its houses, dumped down anywhere, melt 
into the rock on which they stand, which is 
not surprising when we remember that their 
walls consist of the stone dug out to form 
their foundations—if they have foundations, 
which is very doubtful, for in some cases 
the rock forms part of the house itself and 
the steps by which it is approached. 


Polperro’s Great Day 

Saturday is the great day in Polperro, for 
then the fishermen return home for the 
Sabbath rest, and they may be seen busily 
at work painting their homes, mending the 
nets, perhaps minding the children while 
the housewife washes the steps and even the 
cobble stones of the narrow street in front 
of her cottage; or they gather in little knots 
on the bridge by the harbour or above the 
pier to gossip. And Polperro is the home 
of the gulls. They fly over the harbour in 
clouds, they perch on the roofs of the houses 
like pigeons, and search out bits of garbage 
in corners, as tame as ducks. Only the cats 
object to them, for a gull will fly off with 
some tasty morsel that a cat is carrying 
away to enjoy in quiet. On a calm summer 
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evening, when the flowing tide comes up 
the harbour in gentle ripples and the dark 
houses stand clear-cut against the towering 
hill-side, the cries of the gulls mingling 
with the shouts of the children borne on 
the clear air, Polperro is one of those peaceful 
scenes in which we want to linger. But in 
autumn and winter when a south-west gale 
shrieks overhead it is very different, and 
Jonathan Couch, the historian of the little 
fishing town, has left a vivid picture of 
what it means. 

Polperro is peaceful enoug\ in these days, 
for its exciting past is over and no longer do 
its menfolk find riches by plundering the 
ships of rival nations or running contraband 
beneath the nose of the coastguards. In the 
far-off days of the thorny past the sea- 
faring population of one country would prey 
on that of another, those who were strongest 


A Corner of the Fishing 
Village, Polperro. 


coming off best, and though we know there 
were complaints about the doings of our 
men, in numerous instances the boot was on 
the other leg. 


Privateers and Smugglers 

When the day came that it was not con- 
sidered “ quite the thing” for the people 
of one country to carry on a sort of private 
war against those of another, smuggling 
and privateering occupied the energies of 
our coastwise population. This little fish- 
ing port was as famous for its privateers 
as its smugglers, although to tell the truth 
the terms were almost interchangeable, for 
when all was peace smuggling yielded no 
little profit, while when England was fighting 
Napoleon privateering would be as remu- 
nerative, though the owners of the vessels 


might not be above trading with their 
enemies. 
Mr. Couch tells the 


story of the escape of 
the lugger Unity from a 
couple of French frigates. 
Cruising in the Channel 
on one occasion, dawn 
found the privateer be- 
tween two frigates which 
hoisted English colours. 
Not liking their looks, 


the captain attempted 
to sail off, but a shot 
was fired across _his 
bows, the French flag 


displayed, and he was 
ordered to lie-to to be 
boarded. He shortened 
sail while the French- 
men began lowering 
boats to take their prize, 
but at an opportune 
moment when they could 
not follow at once, he 
suddenly hoisted all sail 
and shot from be- 
tween them. Ordering 
his men to lie flat on 
deck to escape the hail 
of bullets directed at the 
Unity, Nicholas Kowett, 
her captain, took the 
helm himself. While 
the two frigates were 
busy picking up their 
boats and trimming sail 
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The Basin, 
Polperro, 


to give chase, he got out of range, and had 
the satisfaction of getting clean away. 
There were certainly few more resolute 
smugglers than the Polperro men, and it is 
said that the first preventive station was at 
the village. However, they could not have 
found it an easy job to prevent contraband 
running, and according to the story the crew 
of the preventive boat manned by local men 
were themselves actually found smuggling. 
As a punishment they were sent on service 
to the West Indies, where they behaved so 
gallantly in an affray with pirates that they 
were allowed to return home. Far more 
tragic is the tale of the smuggling lugger 
Lottery, one of the best known of the Pol- 
perro boats. One day she was becalmed off 
Whitesand Bay (in which the submarine was 
lost a few months ago) and three boats 
manned by preventive men rowed out to 
catch her before the wind sprang up. Pre- 
parations were made by the crew of the 
Lottery to beat them off, so the officer in 


Photo : 
E. C, Pulbrook. 


command bade his men fire at the smuggler 
in order to cripple her. When drawing near 
and the prize seemed within their grasp, the 
smugglers fired in reply, mortally wounding 
one of the preventive men; the latter drew 
off, allowing the Lottery to escape. 

Such defiance could not go unpunished, 
and the authorities determined to bring the 
culprits to justice and put down the Polperro 
smugglers with an iron hand. The difficulty 
was to find and identify the crew; they 
stuck by one another, and when the police 
or preventive men came to inquire, care was 
taken that those to blame were elsewhere. 
Then tactics were changed, and soldiers were 
sent. They came when least expected and 
searched the houses for those wanted, 
although they had no proof of their guilt ; 
however, warning was usually given and 
the culprits hidden. 

This constant harrying got on the nerves 
of all, and one of the crew of the Lottery 
went to the authorities and gave the name 
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of the man who fired the fatal shot. If 
Polperro was determined before, she was 
doubly so now, burning with a desire to 
revenge herself on the informer, Toms, and 
protect the smuggler. The former had to 
flee the place, and was taken into the crew 
of one of the preventive boats on the coast, 
but his late comrades were determined to 
get him later. One night the 
boat was at Polruan, opposite Fowey, and 
the informer’s wife was persuaded to get 
her husband to meet her on the hills 


sooner or 


out- 


side the village, a solemn promise being 
given that no bodily harm should befall 
him. 


Even now the road is lonely and traffic 
small, so the smugglers had no difficulty 
in concealing themselves, and when they 
found their plot had succeeded and thei1 
disloyal comrade was coming with his wife 
they were ready fo 
denly, he was secured before he 
out and 
hiding-place. 


him. Emerging sud 


could cry 
away to a 


carried pre-arranged 
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The of his 
guessed, and Polperro was invested more 
closely than ever, but in vain. Well treated, 
but given no chance of escape, the informer 


cause disappearance was 


was carried from one hiding-place to another, 
until an opportunity was found of shipping 
him to Guernsey with the intention of sending 
him to America. He was actually on board 
the selected vessel, when by some means the 
authorities discovered the fact, and before 
the ship could sail he rescued and 
brought back to England. Having given 
their promise to do him no harm they 
faithfully carried it out, but he had no 
such testified against his 
former friends. 

When he had been found all efforts were 
concentrated on capturing the guilty man, 
who had many hairbreadth escapes. If the 
inhabitants of Polperro suffered severely 
from these sudden visits, the soldiers did not 
enjoy it; undoubtedly half-sympa- 
thised with the smugglers and were none too 
keen in their search, though the jeers which 


was 


SC ruples and 


some 
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followed unsuccessful attempts at capture 
were not calculated to sweeten tempers. 


A Successful Ruse 

Then new tactics were employed. The 
soldiers marched away ostensibly to Ply- 
mouth, but a detachment went to Truro 
and then suddenly returned from the west, 
which offered a better chance of a surprise. 
Success at last crowned their efforts, and the 
man they wanted was run to earth in his 
own home. Tried in London, he was con- 
victed on the evidence of Toms, and executed, 
but the latter never dared show his face in 
Polperro again, and is said to have been kept 
out of harm’s way by being given menial 
employment in Newgate. This chance shot 
which killed the excise man brought about 
the end of the smuggling prosperity of 
Polperro, for those hunting the crew of the 
Lottery were not content with the capture 
of the murderer ; some of his comrades were 
caught and punished, and the rest dared not 
appear in public for fear of arrest. 

Sometimes in a farmhouse in the district 
one comes across a relic of the old smuggling 


The Inner Harbour, 
Polperro, 


days—a bit of foreign plate, old china, or 
fine lace which has been handed down from 
father to son or mother to daughter—and in 
the churchyard of the parish in which one 
part of Polperro is situated is that famous 
epitaph toa smuggler killed bya revenue man: 
“In prime of life most suddenly, 
Sad tidings to relate, 
Here view my utter destiny 
And pity my sad fate. 
I, by a shot which rapid flew, 
Was instantly struck dead. 
Lord, pardon the offender who 
My precious blood did shed. 
* Grant him to rest, and forgive me 
All I have done amiss ; 
And that I may rewarded be 
With everlasting bliss.” 

Then there is that wonderful moving 
duck pond which was found so useful by a 
smuggling farmer. According to the story, 
this farmer possessed the usual duck pond 
near his house, and thanks to this he never 
minded an unexpected visit from the revenue 
men ; while he was chatting affably to them 
and watching his ducks he thought of the 
tobacco and wine and laces hidden below, 
for the innocent-looking pond could be swung 
aside, revealing a pit in which contraband 
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could be stored. Those passing a certain 
pond close to a farm somewhere about the 
supposed site of this remarkable contrivance 
often wonder whether the story is true! 


A Christmas Raid 

Along the coast not far from Polperro 
is a little beach beloved of the picnic party, 
for it lies at the head of a bay protected 
by bold headlands, and is only reached by 
narrow lanes. Peaceful though it be nowa- 
days, Carew tells a story about it which gives 
us some idea of life on the coast in those far- 
off days. It appears that the lord of the 
manor-house once had a French servant who 
was presumably discharged. At any rate 
he returned to France, and when, shortly 
afterwards, war broke out, conceived the 
brilliant idea of raiding his old master. 
Guiding a French crew to the spot, he led 
them to the house, unkindly enough, on 


The Huge Fin-shaped Rock at 
the Harbour Mouth, Polperro. 


Christmas Day; for Carew says he “ sur- 
prizeth suddenly his master and his guests 
at a Christmas supper, and forceth the 
gentleman to redeem his enlargement with 
the sale of a great part of his revenues.” 
Hard by this house once stood another 
belonging to a famous Cornish family, and 
the same old chronicler has something inter- 
esting to say about another servant, equally 


remarkable in his way. It appears that he 
was found half-dead one winter’s day and 
taken into service. His appetite was pe- 
culiar, for he would eat such indigestible 
things as nettles, thistles, coal, candles, 
“birds with their feathers, and fish with 
their scales.” He could also handle burning 
wood and hot iron, and possessed the unusual 
habit of sleeping “‘ with his head curled under 
his body.” That is the best of the old 
chroniclers and topographers ; after a long 
dissertation on the history of a family they 
suddenly break off to relate some wonderful 
happening or curious story. 


The Hated Pressgang 

If the revenue men were disliked in 
Polperro they were regarded in the light 
of an unavoidable nuisance which had to 
be circumvented, but the pressgang was 
positively hated. The hardships of pressed 
men was a favourite 
theme with those op- 
posed to the French 
wars, and often came 
in useful to attack a 
Government, and it 
was reported 
brutal treatment of 
“Jeffery the Sailor” 
that taught all Eng- 
land the name of Pol- 
perro just over a cen- 
tury ago. This youth 
of eighteen formed 
one of the crew of 
a Polperro privateer, 
and was pressed for 
service in the Recruit, 
an 18-gun brig. She 
sailed to the West 
Indies, where Jeffery 
was caught stealing 
a bottle of rum and 
soon afterwards some 
spruce beer, A com- 
rade reported him, 
and he was put on the black list ; the master 
of the vessel told the captain he was no good 
and had better be put ashore. 

A day or two later the Island of Sombrero 
was passed, and the captain ordered a boat 
to put Jeffery ashore, apparently not knowing 
it was uninhabited. He was landed without 
provisions and only with the clothes he wore ; 
the lieutenant noticing the sharp rocks gavé 
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him a pair of 
shoes, a_ knife, 
and some hand- 
kerchiefs for sig- 
nals if he wanted 
to be taken off. 
When the vessel 
joined the fleet, 
the admiral heard 
what had been 
done, repri- 
manded Captain 
Lake, and ordered 
him to return at 
once for the 
marooned sailor. 
But when the Re- 
cruit arrived at 
the island he had 
disappeared, only 
a tomahawk 
handle and a pair 
of trousers being 
found. There 
were plenty of 
turtle and birds’ 
eggs, but the 
water was brackish, The admiral came to 
the conclusion that Jeffery had been taken 
off, and was of opinion that although Lake 
had done an illegal act he was not guilty of 
intentional inhumanity, so after a reprimand 
he took no further action. 

But the story leaked out, and a letter was 
written home to a Member of Parliament 
stating that Jeffery had been put ashore on a 
desert island where he had apparently died 
of hunger, and that the admiral had allowed 
a titled murderer—Lake was the son of a 
viscount—to go unpunished. The writer of 
the letter, however, cannot be acquitted of 
prejudice, for he had come into collision with 
the admiral and suffered in consequence. 
The date of the letter, too, was more than a 
year after the incident. However, it created 
tremendous excitement, and Sir Francis 
Burdett worked it for all it was worth, with 
the result that Captain Lake was tried before 
acourt-martial. Lake made a good defence, 
and asked that the letter accusing him might 
be compared with the official report of his 
admiral. In spite of this, the charge was 
found proved, and he was dismissed the 
Service, although he stated he was con- 
vinced that Jeffery was alive and that there 
were rumours to this effect. 


The Deserted Cottage by the 
Mill, Crumplehorn, Polperro. 
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The rumours were true enough, and Jeffery 
made more out of his marooning than he 
would if he had been merely a good sailor, 
It seems that he lived on limpets and eggs 
for eight days, being taken off by an American 
schooner on the ninth. He landed at 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, and worked at 
a forge, but made no efforts to communicate 
with his friends. 

Later on, however, when the commotion 
was at its height, a letter was received in 
England, but Lake’s accusers declared it 
was a forgery as it was signed with a cross, 
whereas Jeffery could write. Several months 
after the court-martial a ship was dispatched 
to America to find out the truth, and the 
sailor was brought home; he received all 
arrears of pay and compensation from his 
erstwhile captain. 

His subsequent story shows how history 
repeats itself, and that the early part of 
the nineteenth century was very much 
like that of the twentieth. He was 
persuaded to exhibit himself as “ Jeffery 
the Sailor’? at certain theatres, much as 
notorious people sometimes appear on the 
music-hall stage in these enlightened days, 
and returned to Polperro very much richer 
than when he left it. 
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MISS QUIXOTE 


Serial Story 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY 


CHAPTER XVII 
HELP IN SIGHT 


RS. GREEN, mouth eyes 
widely open, was the first to speak. 
“Sounds just like church on a Sunday,” 
adding with apparent inconse- 
quence: “I used to blow the organ when 

I was a bit of a girl at ’ome.” 

The same thought had come to Arie}. In 
an instant she had carried back to 
the Abbey at evensong, with its hushed, dim 
aisles, and the crowded statues of the great 
dead, and the first, long-drawn organ notes, 
seeming to lay a finger upon one’s very soul. 

From the sky, or the sea, or the earth, or 
the air around them came the sound, deep 
and sweet, rising clearer, higher, sink- 
ing to the low musical tremolo which they 
had first heard. It was as though the un- 
seen player waited, in hushed silence, his 
hands resting upon the keyboard. 

‘What is it?” Daisy’s voice was a little 
awestruck as she glanced from one to the 
other of her companions. 

“Be not afraid—the isle is 
noises!’” Hugh quoted 
laugh, but there was a certain vigilance in 
his eyes as he sprang up which belied the 


and both 


she said, 


been 


full of 


Evans with a 


words. 

“T can’t make it out.” Brown spoke un- 
easily, and there was a frown of anxious 
The 


that instant on a swelling note, rose and 


carelessness of the 


attention on his face. sound rose at 
sank again to a low, mysterious vibration. 
The whole party had fallen silent, 
that sense of vague alarm which comes of 
something inexplicable. 

Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, Brown 
broke the suspense with an exclamation of 
amazed triumph. 

“What a fool I am! 
it, of course! ” 

“What's ‘it, of 
manded. 

“Why, home, our 
anything you like to call it. Come and 
yourselves It can’t be far off; 
just behind this ridge of rock most likely.”’ 
Brown’s grave, tired face was alight and 


with 


he cried. “That's 


course’?” Evans de- 


our way salvation, 


see for 


He sect off as he 
scrambling over the scattered 
boulders, followed by his companions at 


boyish with excitement, 
spoke, 


varving speeds, according to their respec- 
tive agility. 
was the first to reach the summit 
of the ridge. And at his first glimpse of 
what lay on the side he gave a 
satisfied exclamation, and, turning, beckoned 
to his 
The 
natural 
miles, along the coast. 


Brown 
other 


compantons, 

formed part of a_ kind of 
apparently for 
Behind this barrier, 
sce, broken and sandy 


ridge 
wall, which ran, 
as they could now 
ground extended to the higher inland hills, 
some two miles distant. 

And there, immediately below the place 
where they stood, sheltered from the sea 
winds by the rock rampart, stretched away 
to right and left an line of 
black telegraph posts, ridiculously common- 
place of aspect in that wild spot, linking up 
the shipwrecked company with civilisation. 

From the vibrating wires rose the deep 
had so strange 
unearthly a 


interminable 


organ notes which seemed 


and almost few moments be- 
fore, and at the realisation of this prosaic 
explanation of the mystery the whole party 
broke into simultaneous laughter. 

“All this is very amusing and 
ing,” Hugh Evans remarked at last, his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. “All 


the same, I haven’t the slightest notion how 


” 


interest- 


we are going to make use of it. 
said Brown. 
I suppose if we walked 

posts, we 
someone at 


“ There are wavs,” 
“IT don’t doubt it 
on and on, following up the 
find 
the other end, if we went far enough. But 
suppose, if 
Government 
locate the 


should be pretty sure to 
that’s a bit laborious. Or, I 
we cut 
would 
damage, and find us waiting for them.” 

‘I don't shall have to take 
such measures With luck 
get into communi- 
pockets and 


down the wires, the 


eventually send to 
fancy we 
quite strong 
we ought to be able to 


cation.” Brown felt in his 4 
added casually “I’ve had a bit of ex- 
perience in tapping telegraph wires—in 


the South African War 
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MISS QUIXOTE 


He produced what appeared to be a large 
and complicated knife, and evolved from its 
mysterious recesses a pair of pincers. Then, 
without further preliminaries, he proceeded 
to swarm up the nearest pole with business- 
like agility, whilst his companions watched 
him from below in an admiring circle. 

Arrived at the top of the post, the young 
man set to work amongst the wires and 
porcelain insulators with deft, quick-moving 
fingers and brows drawn down frowningly 
over eyes which saw only the work in 
hand. 

It was some considerable time before that 
frown relaxed and his face took on an ex- 
, Whilst all 
the time his fingers were busy, and from 
beneath them came at intervals queer little 
clicking noises. 

Again, some moments later, Brown closed 
his implement and thrust it into his pocket 
with a sigh of satisfaction, then slid down 
the pole into the midst of his waiting com- 


pression of tense watchfulness 


panions. 
“There, that’s done!” he announced 
quietly. “I’ve got through a message to 


somewhere or other; told the operator as 
nearly as I could where we were; told them 
about the Marina, and got an answer back. 
They'll send a steamer for us as soon as 
possible. It may be a week or so before 


it arrives.” 
“We-e-ell! ” Hugh Evans drew a long 
whistling breath of amazement. “You're 


the sort of man I’ve often heard of and 
seldom met. Were you trained as a boy 
scout? ” 

“No; but you’re bound to be more or 
less of a handy man in the sappers——” 
He broke off with a little frown and a quick 
compression of the lips, and finished 
abruptly: “I happened to know the dodge, 
that’s all.” 

Now the hope of rescue had come their 
Spirits rose elastically. The sailors broke 
into a song as they returned over the ridge 
to their camping-ground, and Hugh Evans 
and Brown seemed transformed for the 
moment into a couple of irresponsible 
| hoolboys 

Mrs. Green was already deliberating on 
what she would need to purchase at her 
first opportunity for shopping, whilst Ariel 
found herself dwelling with yearning desire 
upon the delights of a hot bath in the 
hot too far distant future. 

_ Only Daisy seemed very little moved ; 
indeed, one might almost have thought that 


she shrank from the prospect of a speedy 
release. She spoke when spoken to; she 
even forced herself to appear faintly in- 
terested; but it was by an obvious effort, 
and her eyes were still darkened by the 
dreary, hopeless look. 

That look haunted Ariel all through the 
rest of the day. She thought that perhaps 
it would pass with the day. Yet next 
morning, and each morning that followed, 
Ariel knew, with an aching heart, that the 
trouble was more lasting. 

She would be roused from half-sleep by 
a sob from the other pile of sweet-scented 
brushwood; she would wake in the pale 
dawn to see Daisy’s eyes wide open and 
dark in her small white face. The sob 
would be hurriedly stifled, the eyes would 
close, but that did not alter matters. 

And so Ariel’s heart was very sore, her 
conscience deeply troubled. What would 
Andy say when he saw the change in the 
light-hearted girl he loved? Would it not 
seem to him that Ariel had failed in her 
promise ? 

Yet she could do nothing. For Daisy 
avoided her, plainly, unmistakably, choos- 
ing rather to sit with Mrs, Green, or to 
wander away by herself for long rambles. 
That hurt, too, more than Ariel would 
confess even to herself; it seemed as 
though, all unwittingly, she must be some- 
how to blame for the estrangement. 

Meantime, to outward appearance, their 
life went on in pleasant picnic fashion 
enough. Fish and kangaroo, rabbits and 
eggs: the diet would have become in- 
tolerably monotonous if there had _ been 
any fear that it would continue indefinitely. 
As it was—well, the sameness did not 
trouble them. And for more than a week 
the weather had been absolutely fine, so 
that their open-air life held no terrors. 

But there came a morning when Brown 
surveyed the sky dubiously. 

“I hope that steamer will come before 
long,” he said. “The weather is going to 
break up, or I'm very much mistaken.” 

The warning did not carry much weight, 
for the sky was almost clear, except for a 
few feathery clouds rising fanwise from the 
horizon. 

And, as far as Ariel was concerned, a 
great discovery drove everything else from 
her mind before the day was out, 

It happened quite by chance that after- 
noon, Ariel was alone in their cave-bed- 
room, tidying out the contents of her suit- 
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case, which Daisy had tossed in, helter- 
kelter, on the morning when they left their 
beach quarters. It was distinctly difficult 
to disentangle any one thing, and, more- 
over, the soaking in sea water and sub- 
sequent drying in the sun had not improved 
the condition of affairs. 

Suddenly Ariel understood. 

She had come across a little old morocco 
pocket-book, clasped with silver, a pocket- 
book which Daisy knew she valued highly. 
The salt water had rotted the leather, 
breaking it away from the clasps; the sun 
had warped the covers, and it lay open 
in her hand. 

Within was a lock of her dead mother’s 
sott brown hair, a few treasured letters, 
a little pencil sketch of her brother, who 
had been Ariel’s inseparable chum until the 
day of his death—and Andy’s photograph. 

He had given it to her during those very 
Christmas holidays when things might have 
turned out differently. “With best love 
from Andy ” was scrawled across the corner. 

There was a queer, half-tender, half- 
ashamed smile on the girl’s lips as she 
looked down at the portrait. Andy had 
changed wonderfully little; it was a perfect 
likeness still. 

And Daisy, piling 
Ariel’s scattered possessions, had seen it. 
That was the explanation of the mystery. 
No wonder she had misunderstood; no 
wonder that all her merry light-heartedness 
had failed. To find the picture of her lover 
amongst the most treasured possessions of 
another girl! Oh, poor Daisy! 

Of course, she had been too proud to 
ask for an explanation, too proud to pro 
herself a rival. Oh, poor, 


carelessly together 


claim 
Daisy! 
But, at least, matters could be set right 


poor 


at once. 


Ariel thrust the photograph into her 


pocket and ran out of the cave. Daisy 
was nowhere to be seen, but Mrs. Green, 
crocheting comfortably with her back 


reported that she had set 
out more than an hour before in the diree¢ 


against a rock, 


tion of the beach. 

“And very mopin’ and peaked she looked, 
too,’’ the stewardess commented. “She's a 
deal too fond of goin’ off by ’erself; it ain’t 
nat’ral in such a pretty young thing. You 


Miss Falkiner.” 


go an’ cheer ’er up, 


Ariel set off briskly down the little rocky 
valley, her heart lig hter than it had been 
for many days past. It was late afternoon, 


and the clouds which had been so light 
and feathery all day were now massed 
along the horizon and flushed to an angry 
crimson. And from out of the heart of the 
sunset blew a moaning, gusty wind. 

On the beach Ariel encountered Hugh 
Evans and Brown, and questioned them as 
to Daisy’s whereabouts. 

“No, we haven’t seen her; but she ought 
to be in shelter.” Evans glanced up at 
the lowering sky. “It looks like a nasty 
storm.” 

“T wonder which way she went?” Ariel 
deliberated. 

“That’s impossible to say. 
we'd better search methodically. 


Look here, 

She may 
have lost her way, or something, or per- 
haps hurt herself. You and Brown go to 
the right; I’ll fetch Bill and take the left. 
How will that be? ” 

Brown hesitated—hesitated so unmistak- 
ably that Ariel was pricked to speech. 

“Unless Mr. Brown objects,” she said. 


“Why should 1?” He met her eyes 
squarely. 
fancied—that perhaps you would 


rather She returned his look 
with a touch of defiance. 
“Not unless you mind— 
“When have finished being 
polite to each other, perhaps you'll start,” 
Evans remarked, and eased the situation 
with a laugh. 
Nevertheless, man and 
very silent as they made their way along 
the shore, scrambling over rocks, walking 
briskly across the stretches of sand between. 
Ariel found it unusually difficult to talk; 
Brown made little or no attempt to do so. 
Beach walking is deceptive. They were, 
perhaps, a couple of miles from the camp 
before Ariel the growing 
darkness. 
“How the clouds are coming up!” she 
said anxiously. “And the wind is getting 
I’m afraid she may have had 


go alone.” 


” 


you two 


girl were both 


really noticed 


so strong. 
some accident.” 
"50 sam 
‘Perhaps if we called to her—— 
Ariel stood still and shouted at the top 
of her and to their relief and sur 
prise an answer came rather shakily. 
“Yes! I’m here! ” 
They stumbled across a belt of slippery, 
weed-grown rocks in the direction of the 


Brown answered gravely. 


vok e. 


sound, then suddenly saw Daisy. 
The girl sitting on a little rocky 
promontory the sea, 


was 


which jutted ont into 
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and was connected with the mainland by 
a strip of sand and shingle. As the two 
approached she made no movement to join 
them. 

-“Come on, Daisy!” Ariel hailed her. 
“If you don’t hurry we shall get caught 
by the storm.” 

“T ¢-can’t c-c-come.” There was a sob 
in the girl’s voice. 

“Have you hurt yourself?” Ariel asked 
anxiously, quickening her pace. 

“N-not exactly; but I can’t move. Oh, 
do come and help me!” The words ended 
in a piteous sob, and Ariel and Brown made 
their way as quickly as possible across the 
intervening space. 

Then at last the mystery was explained. 
Daisy sat huddled uncomfortably upon a 
shelf of rock, athwart which ran a deep, 
narrow cleft. And in this crack one of the 
girl’s feet was imprisoned. 

Laughing and crying together, Daisy 
explained. 

“I’m so glad to see anybody! I thought 
no one would come—ever. I was just 
climbing out to the end of this point when 
my foot slipped and got stuck. I simply 
can’t move it. And I seem to have been 
here hours and hours. It hurts horribly; 
I’ve been wrenching at it so. And—and— 
oh, Ariel, do you suppose it will have to be 
cut off? ” 

Ariel Jaughed away the lugubrious notion, 
but her face grew grave as she examined 
the imprisoned foot. It was plain enough 
to both Brown and herself that the difti- 
culty of extrication would be very great. 
The only puzzle, as Daisy dolefully re- 
marked, was how it had ever managed to 
get in. Brown pulied gently, then with 
more strength, but desisted as the girl gave 
a little moan of pain. 

“Tt’s—it’s swollen, I suppose,” she said 
with quivering lips. “I—don’t think—I can 
bear it.” 

“You must try to, I think,” Brown said 
gently. “You don’t want to stay here all 
night, like a new-fashioned Andromeda.” 

“No, but—oh!” Daisy struggled to 
repress a cry, and leaned back against the 
rock behind her with clenched hands and 
whitening face 

The cleft narrowed so much on either 
side of the imprisoned foot that it was im- 
Possible to reach it from inside, or to un- 
fasten the shoe, the removal of which might 
have eased matters. Ariel and Brown tried 
every means which their common sense or 
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imagination could suggest to free the girl, 
but in vain; not one hair’s-breadth could 
the foot be stirred. 

And every moment the sky grew darker, 
and the rising wind shouted the approach 
of the storm. Swish! A wave broke against 
the rocks below them; a dash of spray 
flicked their faces. Brown gave one back- 
ward glance, then turned to Daisy. 

“Look here, Miss Alsager,” he said 
firmly, “you must stand up and take hold 
of my shoulders, then make a tremendous 
effort to drag yourself free. Don’t mind if 
it hurts; it must be done.” 

The girl obeyed him bravely enough, 
steadying herself as he directed. 

“Now! Try to get your foot straight- 
ened. Now pull! ” 

Daisy made a valiant effort; then a little 
gasp of agony escaped her. 

“T—I—can’t,” she moaned, and fell for- 
ward insensible against Brown’s shoulder. 

Very gently he lowered the girl to the 
ground so that Ariel could support her. 
Ariel burst out in a little spurt of indig- 
nation. 

“You shouldn’t have forced her to hurt 
herself so horribly!” she cried almost 
fiercely. “It was cruel!” 

“It was necessary.” The young man 
spoke quietly, but Ariel, glancing at his 
face, saw it very white and stern against 
the dark sky. 

“Why, surely there is no very great 
hurry ” she began. 

“The greatest. Look here, Miss Falkiner, 
these rocks are entirely cut off from the 
mainland by the tide, and it’s rising fast. 
We must get away as quickly as possible. 
Wait, I'll fetch some water.” 

He returned in a moment with his own 
and Ariel’s handkerchiefs soaked and drip- 
ping. They bathed Daisy’s face, they tried 
every means to restore her to conscious- 
ness, but still she lay there, limp and life- 
less, while the precious moments passed. 
Below them the sea rose higher, in great 
leaps and bounds, as the rising wind sent 
the waves hurling towards the shore. 
Already their clothes were damp with spray. 

“Still unconscious?” Brown glanced at 
Daisy’s white face. “Best she should stay 
so, perhaps, for a minute or two more. 
I must try to free her foot before she re- 
covers. I believe it’s the only chance.” 

Possibly the sea water, blowing chill over 
the rocks, had reduced swelling; 
possibly the position of the foot had some- 
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how changed. After a long space of steady 
effort Brown was successful at last. 

‘You've got it out? Thank heavens! ” 
Ariel cried. “Now we must get to the 
beach as quickly as possible.” 

“One moment! ” The 
climbed a few yards away on to a project- 
ing rock, to return an instant later. “It’s 
too late,” he said. 

“What do you mean? ” 

“We're cut off from the land already. 
It’s impossible to get back. I was afraid 
of this.” 

“What is to be done now? ” 

“We must climb up to the highest point 
of the rocks.” 

He stooped and lifted Daisy’s slim little 
figure in his arms. The ascent was difficult 
and slippery, with the wind tearing at them 
as though eager to hurl them down into the 
welter of breaking waves below. 

When at last they gained the 
of the little promontory the position was 
clear enough. They were entirely cut off 
from the shore, islanded in the midst of a 
furious surf. It would been sheet 
madness for the strongest swimmer to 
attempt to get through. 

Brown, glancing about him, found a 
cleft which offered some little shelter from 
the wind. Here he made Ariel sit down, 
with Daisy’s head in her lap, whilst he 
crouched beyond them in the opening. 

“We've only to wait now,’ he said. 

Neither spoke until Daisy stirred 
opened her eyes. 

“Where am I?” she whispered in the 
time-honoured returning 
sciousness; and then: “Oh, my foot’s come 


young man 


summit 


have 


and 


phrase of con- 
out! ” 

“Yes, and we’re on the top of the rocks,” 
said Ariel cheerfully, “out of reach of the 
sea.” 

“Can't we get away? 

“No; we're real islanders for a bit, until 
—until the tide goes down.”’ 

Louder and howled the 
swooping down out of the blackening sky 
It was almost dark now, a darkness light 
ened fitfully by the phosphorescent white 
ness of the foam as it swirled past, while the 
spray flew in great clouds through the air. 

The cleft where the three crouched gave 
them only inadequate shelter. Daisy’s foot 
was painful; she felt cold, miserable and 
dispirited, inclined to grumble at the dis- 
comfort of their position. Brown pulled 
off his coat and insisted on wrapping it 


” 


louder wind, 


about her; but he had scarcely done so 
when, as though to check her petty com- 
plaints, a great swirl of water drove in on 
them out of the blackness, soaking them 
through and through, almost taking away 


their breath with its force. 


In an uncertain, changed voice Ariel 
spoke. 

“Is the sea—still rising? 

“Yes,” Brown answered briefly. 


“Then will more waves like that come?” 


Daisy asked. 
“I'm afraid so. 
An _instant’s 

with the 


” 


then Ariel 
defiance 


spoke 
rather 


pause ; 
ayain, touch of 
accentuated. 
“Even at high tide these rocks are never 
I’ve noticed it particularly.” 


” 


covered, 
“In fine weather —no. 
“Do you mean 

“Tt’s a very bad storm,” Brown answered 


evasively. 


“Brown!” Suddenly Daisy spoke with 
something of her old spirit. “If you're 
afraid of telling the truth, I must do it 


You don’t believe that we're safe 
Answer straight out, please; 


We'd rather 


for you. 
here, do you? 
we’re not babies, Ariel and I. 


know.” 

“No,” Brown said gravely. “I don't 
think we're safe.” 

There was silence for a moment, except 


for the moaning shriek of the wind. 
“And you two could have escaped easily,” 


Daisy said slowly. “It’s all my fault.” 
“Don’t, Daisy! 
“Tt is. And it’s only ridiculous to thank 
you—to say I’m sorry.” 


“As far as I’m concerned, IT wouldn’t be 
anywhere else for the world,” Brown inter- 
posed with sudden, unexpected vehemence; 
then broke off abruptly, springing to his 
feet. “Besides, we mav We'd 
better stand, I think; then we can get 


escape, 


farther back into the cleft, and be more 
out of reach of the waves too. You first, 
Miss Alsager. T.ean well back and rest 
your foot on this ledge, so. Now you, 
Miss Falkiner; and [’ll jam myself into 


the opening, like a stopper. There, it’s a 
pretty tight fit, but I don’t believe, any- 
thing will And 
room to feel cold, that’s one comfort.” 

“ Now there’s nothing to do but wait——” 
Daisy paused, then finished her sentence 
bravely. “Wait for—for the tide to turn.” 

Ariel saw the piteous quiver of the lips, 
brown eyes. 
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“Then at last the mystery was explained. 


Daisy sat Drawn ty 


huddled uncomfortably upon a shelf of rock.’’—p, 887. Stantey 


She realised something of what the younger 
girl was suffering in_ self-reproach and 
dread. And, perhaps better than Daisy, 
Ariel understood their danger, knew that 
Brown had no belief that they could escape. 
On the impulse of the moment she resolved 
that Daisy must be forced to think of some- 
thing else besides the rising sea and the 
water which lapped about their feet. She 
must not be allowed to suffer so, 

“It'll give us plenty of time for talking, 
then,” she said quietly, “and I'm going to 
take the opportunity to tell you something, 
Daisy. It’s something you ought to know, 
something tremendously important. There’s 
nothing between Andy Carstairs and me, 
Daisy—nothing ! ” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
REVELATIONS 
FLOOD. of crimson rose in Daisy’s pale 
face. For the moment she could find 
no words to answer, in her utter surprise. 


Then she spoke with a brave attempt at 
carelessness, 


“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“T think you do. You saw Andy’s photo- 
graph—this one—in my pocket-book, and— 
misunderstood. But now I’m going to tell 
you everything.” 

The silent man behind Ariel shifted his 
position slightly, almost imperceptibly. It 
was that movement which the girl answered 
in her next words. 

“No, it doesn’t matter. Anybody may 
hear. There’s nothing to be ashamed of in 
the truth.” 

Simply, and in the fewest possible words, 
Ariel told the whole story, beginning at 
the day when Andy met her in the Park. 
She told it bravely, yet with a little haunt- 
ing fear at the back of her mind. For what 
if Daisy should still misunderstand ? 

“It was only because Andy loved you so 
much, Daisy. He couldn’t bear to think of 
you being alone. And you wouldn’t have con- 
sented to take me as a kind of chaperon, 
Perhaps it was a silly plan, but——” 

Daisy did not keep her long in suspense. 
Impulsively she held out both hands to 
Ariel, her eyes soft with tears. 
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‘Near Andy,” she said, “and—dear you! ” 
In silence, but very tenderly, the two giris 
kissed each other. It was not until a few 
moments later that a shadow crossed Daisy’s 


face, and she spoke half deprecatingly. 
“Ariel, I’m still a little frightened.” 
“Why, dear? ” 
‘Because I don’t quite trust you 


not to 


be unselfish. I’m so afraid that you may be 
sacrificing yourself for—for me. And you 
would make such a much better wife for 
Andy in every way.” 


“Except in the one way that matters.” 
Ariel laughed softly. “You forget, Daisy, 
Andy loves you, not me.” 

“But you, Ariel? That 
I—I suppose I can’t imagine anyone 
knowing Andy well, without—without 
loving him. Although, until I thought | 
had lost him, I never knew how frightfully 


is what troubles 


me 


I cared. You've taught me that, Ariel.” 
“That’s good hearing—for Andy and 
you! ” 
“Yes, if you truly don’t care.” 
Tears were in the red-brown eyes, tears 


which must somehow be dried. Very firmly 
and steadily Ariel held Daisy’s hands as 
she answered. 

I don’t care. I only love 
lear brother; that is abso- 


“Listen, dear. 
Andy as a very ¢ 
lutely all.” 

And now the strangest thing which had 
ever happened to Ariel came to pass. She 
had un het honestly believing 


that she was about to tell a lie, although 


be speech, 


an 


unselfish one. It was only as she spoke 
the last words that he fully realised them 
to be true 

That realisation left Ariel dumb. The 
knowledge was so sudden, so unexpected ; 
and yet—was it? And what was that other 


certainty springing somehow from the first ? 


Daisy misinterpreted Ariel’s silence, mis 
read the look in the elder girl’s eyes. 

“Ariel, you do care,” she said under het 
breath “T can see vou do. Oh, you can't 
deceive me! 

‘Not for Andy.” The words seemed to 
escape from Ariel almost against her will 

For someone ¢€ then? 


“Yes.” The single word came softly, yet 
with utter certainty. For that was the rest 
of the truth; that was the knowledge which 
had been lurking somewhere at the back of 
Ariel’s mind, unguessed at even by herself. 

“Oh, I’m glad—I’m glad!” Daisy gave 


at sigh of relief. “Ariel, do I know 


‘I don’t think that I know myself— 
really.” ‘The words came very softly. 
“Oh, is he just an imaginary someone? 


Daisy’s lips drooped in genuine disappoint- 


” 


ment. 
‘No, he’s real enough.” 
“Anybody I’ve seen? . 
Ariel valiant 

carelessly, 


made a effort to answer 
noncommittally, and found it 
Something was carrying her 
something very 


impossible. 
in a direction undreamt of 
powerful, outside and beyond herself. 

“Silence Then it 
The old light and the old mischief had re- 


means consent. is/® 


turned to Daisy’s eyes. “Ariel—Hugh 
Evans? ” 

“No; oh, no! Daisy, you mustn’t— 
don’t Ariel paused, helpless in the 
certain knowledge that her eyes told far 


more than her lips, that they were revealing 
a secret which must, somehow, be withheld. 

But Daisy had learnt it already. 

“Oh, Ariel!” she cried, with the intona- 
tion of a triumphant child. And, like a 
child, she continued, speaking clearly and 
distinctly, “Brown, this is where you come 

Ariel felt a shiver run through the motion- 


less, patient figure behind her, heard a mut- 


tered, amazed exciamation, then a_ whis- 
pered question: 

“What do you mean? ” 

“Just what I say. And—and—you’d know 
for certain if you could see her eyes, as I 
do.” 

For a moment silence. Then Ariel knew 


that the man behind her had turned, heard 
his voice, low and uncertain still. 
“Wilk you let me see? ” 
Again to Ariel 


irresistible power directed her. 


that some 


She turned 


it sec med 
slowly and faced Brown. 
Before that 


own 


in his dark 
fell Then raised them 
and met his gaze fairly and honestly. There 
was a look on his face which she had never 
imagined there before, look of which 
Andy’s, when he spoke of the girl he loved, 
had been a faint reflection. 

From behind them Daisy spoke. 

“Now you both know.” 

“Ves, now both know.” 
peated the words softly, almost reverently. 

“And vi never have found out, 
if I hadn’t made you. You would have gone 
on looking in the other direction for the 
rest of your lives—the rest of your lives.” 

Her voice changed on the last words, sink- 


which she read 


eyes her she 


we Brown re- 


would 
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ing almost to a whisper. Of a sudden all 
three realised that water lapped and swirled 
about their ankles constantly now, and not 
only when the waves broke over the rocks. 
The tide was rising still, 

Brown spoke, and his hands held Ariel’s 
closely. 

“I had no right to say anything; I had 
no right to let you see. Oh, believe me, it 
is only because— 

“Yes, I know.” Ariel answered the un- 
spoken words. “But, ali the same, I am 
glad.” 

“Ah, my dear! His voice broke. Sud- 
denly he bent and pressed her hands to his 


” 


lips. 

Surely the strangest of love scenes, played 
on that cramped stage to the music of the 
storm’s loud orchestra, with Death standing 
ready to let the curtain fall. 

“You mustn't mind me,” Daisy said softly. 
“But I don’t think you do. Isn’t it funny 
that nothing seems to matter—nothing 
ordinary and everyday, I mean? I suppose 
it’s because it—can’t last.” 

Her voice was hushed, yet there was 
scarcely fear in it. And to the two who 
heard her it seemed that death was a small 
matter compared with the new knowledge 
which had come to them. 

Outside, the wind blew more and more 
fiercely, driving great waves over the rocks 
in quick succession. And all the time the 
water crept higher, lapping at the walls of 
the cleft in which they stood, It had 
reached their knees now, for the tide was 
still rising 

The moon shone out at intervals through 
the driving rack which blew across her 
face in tattered shreds. At these times the 
prisoners could see each other more plainly, 
and Ariel laid her hand on the young man’s 
shoulder with a little gesture full of tender- 
ness, 

“How wet and cold you are,” she said. 

“T don’t believe I am. At any rate, I 
hadn't noticed, Ariel. I may say that, 
mayn’t 1? Just for a little while. Ariel, 
Ariel. What a beautiful name it is! ” 

Ariel laughed softly and happily under 
her breath. 

“Better than ‘ Brown,’ anyway,” she said. 
“But I don’t know anything else to call 
you.” 

“T love the name from you.” 

The sweeping rush of a huge wave in- 
terrupted him. It broke over them in clouds 
of driving spray, left them gasning for 
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breath, half suffocated. Another came, and 
another. Brown braced his shoulders across 
the opening and shouted through the roar 
of the sea: 

“Keep far back! Don’t lose your foot- 
ing!” 

And then it seemed as though the sea 
made a deliberate and determined attack 
upon these puny human beings who had 
tried to hide themselves from its fury. 
Again and again Brown, far more exposed 
than the two girls, was almost swept from 
the rocks. A huge breaker brought him 
to his knees; the swirling rush of water 
receded, and he struggled to his feet once 
more, exhausted, half blinded. Supporting 
himself against the rock, the water swirling 
almost to his waist, he held out one hand 
to Ariel. 

“It must be--near the end—dear,” he 
panted, and the wind caught his voice, 
whirling it away. Ariel crept closer to 
him, and with his arm slipped about her 
they stood waiting. 

From behind them came Daisy’s voice, a 
little tremulous, although the words were 
half laughing. 

“T feel a little out of it—you two! ” 

“Daisy, I’m sorry!” Ariel turned im- 
pulsively, “My dear, it was horribly selfish 
of me.” 

“Tt wasn’t, not a bit. But—don’t think 
me silly, Ariel—if you’d give me that photo- 
graph of Andy, then I shouldn’t feel a 
bit lonely.” 

Once again they waited, bracing them- 
selves to meet each returning wave as it 
dashed over the rocks. Time passed, a 
strange time of suspense. They were all 
silent mostly, for, indeed, there was nothing 
to say. Yet after a while it seemed to Ariel 
that, although the wind still shrieked around 
them intermittent, ferocious gusts, 
although the violence of the storm had 
scarcely slackened, the water rose no higher. 
She did not believe it; she dared not be- 
lieve it until, after a long silence, Brown 
spoke, in a voice that was queerly changed. 

“The tide is going dow hg 

“Are you certain? ” 

“Yes; I] waited till I was sure. The water 
is lower than it was, already.’’ 

“Then we shall be saved?” Ariel's 
whisper was almost awestruck. 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“And—and I shall see Andy again!” 
The words broke from Daisy joyfully, irre- 
pressibly. 
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gut Brown was silent 3y the light of 
shining steadily now, Ariel could 
rather stern, with 


She spoke 


the moon, 
see his face, white and 


a great sadness in his eyes. 
under her breath 
Aren’t you glad? ” 
Without turning his head he answered: 


‘No! ” 


CHAPTER XIX 
SAVED 


RIEL stretched her stiff limbs, and, by 

so doing, fully realised their exceeding 
stiffness. She felt bruised and aching, very 
much disinclined to move, although a flood 
of sunlight Was pouring into the cave over 
the screen rigged across the opening. 

For a few moments the girl lay blinking, 
whilst the events of the night before surged 
through her mind with a kaleidoscopic lack 
ol sequence. 

There was that long, long time of chill 
until the tide ebbed 
allow them to leave the promontory. 
wet and cheerless that time had been. 

Then the scramble, knee-deep in water, 
over the slippery rocks, Brown 
Daisy, whilst Ariel scouted a yard or two 
in advance. 

And then the beginning of that weary 
journey along the beach, when the two miles 


enough to 


Very 


Waiting 


carrying 


seemed to lengthen in prospect into twenty, 
and Ariel was so blind with weariness that 
she literally stumbled into the arms of Hugh 
Kvans, searching for them anxious 
desperation 

Afterwards came the welcome at the camp, 
the blazing, crackling fire—that fire which 
SE€ med to the half frozen, wholly drenched 
wanderers the most glorious thing on earth, 


Last of all, warmth and sleep, a sleep sO 


deep that it seemed to have no_ bottom 
at all 

And then, clear and outstanding above 
all other memorie came the thought of 
Brown. 

‘Ow—oh—o-o0 ! Daisv also was evi 
dently feeling the effects of those strenuous 
hours of vesterday. “Oh, how 1 ache! 
Ariel, whatever was the noise that woke 
me up—like a kind of bellow? ” 


Ariel tried to collect her thoughts, found 


in them some faint memory of such a 
sound. 
think it was a steamer,” she said 


drowsily 
teamer'! 


Suddenly Daisy sat up- 


right. ‘Do think what you are Saying, 
Ariel! A 

“Why, so it would! Dear me, I’m really 
not half awake yet.” Ariel rubbed her eyes 
vigorously as she sprang up, and the two 
girls partly forgot their weariness and aches 
in the race to be dressed first. 

Almost simultaneously they emerged into 
the blaze of sunlight outside the cave, into 
a world swept clean by the storm. 

Down at the end of the gully showed a 
blue triangle of sea, and set in the very fore- 
front of the picture was a_ small black 
steamer, looking for all the world like a 
toy ship ona painted ocean, 

“Hallo, here you are at last!” Hugh 
Evans greeted them with a cheerful shout. 
“Aren’t you ashamed to be in bed at this 
hour of the morning? D’you know it’s 
nearly twelve? But, honestly, you’re none 
the worse for everything in general, I hope. 
Look here, the boat from Perth has come; 
arrived early this morning, and wants to 
start back in a couple of hours’ time. Be 
get something to eat, and put 
then we'll join the 


steamer would be the steamer! ” 


quick and 
your things together; 
others on the beach.” 

Breakfast and packing were quickly dis- 
posed of. It was half an hour 
later when the three set off down the gully. 

On the they found Mrs, Green 
seated upon her precious bundle and watch- 


scarcely 
beac h 


ing the operations of the two sailors, who 
were busied about the collapsible boat, to- 
a couple of the steamer’s crew. 
stood, un- 
He turned 


gether with 
A little distance away 
wontedly idle, staring out to sea. 


Brown 


as the new-comers approached, and Ariel 
saw that his face was very grave and very 
weary. le scarcely seemed the same man 
who had keld her hands last night and 
looked into her eves with that new light 
in his own, 

From this strange Brown Ariel drew back 
with something of the feeling of a child who 
is repulsed by one whom it loves, some- 
thing, too, of both anger and shame. For 
his face never changed at sight of her: he 
made no movement of welcome. 
good-morning to 


“Won't vou even say 
us?” The girl’s voice was colder and 
harder than she knew 


an obvious effort that Brown 
forced himself to answer 

hope tI 
worse for last night.” he aid 

Words alike were brusque 
almost to in speaking he 
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And in them 
there was just such a look as you may 
a dog who has been very 


raised his eyes for a moment. 


see in those of 
sorely hurt. 

If Ariel had not caught that glimpse of the 
man’s very soul, matters might have run 2 
wholly different course. But, seeing, she 
understood, and, understanding, she acted. 

“Brown, I have something to say to you 

now, this moment.” 

He glanced at her quickly, and the dis- 
tress in his eyes deepened. 

“Wouldn’t it be better later?” he said. 
“If you’d wait till we i 

‘I can’t wait at all. I must know how 
we stand. No, Doctor Evans, don’t go. 
I want you to hear, and Daisy too. Only 
she knows already.” 

Brown’s pale face was flushed now. He 
spoke rapidly under his breath. 

“Don’t say any more, for your own sake. 
You will regret it. Far better forget. | 

-I can’t——”’ He broke off, biting his lips, 
the very picture of shamed confusion. 

And Ariel, because she still understood, 
went on speaking very quietly, resolutely. 

“Doctor Evans,” she said, “this is what 
I want to tell you. Last night Brown told 
me that he cared for me, and I accepted 
him. That’s all.” 

‘T refuse to hold you to your promise. 
It was—a mistake.” 
hoarse, and he seemed to speak with an 
effort. 
a quick frown of amazed anger. 


Brown’s voice was 
Evans swung round upon him with 


“What are you saying, man? What on 
earth does this mean?” he demanded. 

“Tt means that I have behaved like a 
No, I’ll explain matters to 
you myself.” Suddenly Brown drew him 
self up and spoke quietly, with a certain 
steady dignity of bearing. “Last night, 
as Miss Falkiner has told you, I allowed 
her to see that I loved her. My only excuse 
is that it did not seem humanly possible 


low scoundrel. 


that we should escape alive. It’s a poor 
excuse, I know. And now—well, nothing 
on earth can make it right for me to take 
advantage of—of her infinite kindness and 
unselfishness. If she will not think of 
herself, I must. And so I say again she 
shall not marry a man in my position, a 
man with a stained record, who cannot even 
pay her the poor compliment of telling her 
the truth about himself. If at any time 
things should change, if I could offer her 
a clean slate, with—with the last two years 


wiped out—— But it is very little use to 


think of that. All that I ask of her is 
that she should forget as qui kly as possible, 
It should not be difficult for her.” 

The last words seemed to escape almost 
against the young man’s will. He turned 
away abruptly, stood with his back to them, 
But Ariel still felt 
strangely resolute, strangely unmoved, in a 


again staring seaward, 


sense. Beneath the surface of Brown’s words 
she had caught a glimpse of the truth, had 
learnt exactly what she wished to know, 
She spoke very quietly. 

“Have you finished? Is that all you can 
find to say? Well, then, it is my turn. 
You gave me something last night, and 
ycu cannot take it 
I don’t care anything about your 
position. I don’t care what you have been, 
or what you have, or—or anything except 
what you are. I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, I suppose, for speaking like this; 
but I’m not. I wanted both the others to 
hear; I wanted them to know that I under- 
stand, and that I won’t release you from 
That’s all I have to 


away, even if you 
want to. 


your promise to me. 


say.” 
Hugh Evans held Ariel’s hand in a firm 
clasp. 


“T always thought you were about the 
pluckiest girl I'd ever met; now I know 
it,” he said. “And you’re a very lucky 
man, Brown; don’t make any mistake about 
that or anything else. You're very modest 
and very self-depreciating, but anybody who 
knows Miss Falkiner will take her estimate 
of you rather than vour own, I fancy. So 
buck up, man!” He gazed for a moment 
reflectively at the other man’s back, at his 
bent head, and a smile slowly crossed his 
face. “Come along, Miss Alsager,” he 
said briskly ‘Tl believe Mrs. 
vetting worried about the transport of her 
And come along, you two, when 
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bundle. 
you're quite ready.” 

Thev were alone, but 
mained motionless, still 
ward with face averted. <A little tender 
Ariel’s face as she spoke 
slowly and deliberately. 

“There’s one thing which will make me 


Brown still re- 
stared out seéa- 


smile crosset d 


give you up without a word.” she said. 
“Quite a simple thing, too—if you can 
swear that you don’t care for me.” 
Brown spoke, still without turning his 
head. 
‘You know I can’t do that,” he said 
hoarsely 
Then please don’t keep your back turned 
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to me in that rude manner, because you 
may just as well own that you’re beaten, 
with a good grace.” 

Suddenly he turned, with both hands 
outstretched, and his face was changed 
and alight once more. 


CHAPTER XX 
HOME AGAIN 


NGLAND again, and the dear London 

river, its grey mists golden in the 
August afternoon light. Home again—home 
for all those passengers who crowded the 
decks of the Malta, English, Anglo-Indian, 
or Colonial. 

Ariel stood by the rail watching the 
crowded shipping as they passed slowly 
up the great tideway. Beside her Brown 
leant, speaking now and then, but mostly 
listening, like Ariel, to Daisy’s merry, irre- 
sponsible chatter. 

The girl was wildly excited, her eyes 
bright, her cheeks flushed, looking even 
more vividly pretty than usual. 

“How ever much longer are we going to 
be?” she grumbled. “How this old boat 
does crawl! Ariel, is this hat becoming? 
I don’t mind a bit for myself, you know, 
but I shouldn’t like Andy to think me look- 
ing ugly.” 

“There isn’t much fear of that, and you 
know it, you conceited little wretch! ” 
Ariel laughed softly as she looked at the 
lovely face framed in the soft, creamy- 
feathered hat. “Yes, it suits you, and so 
does your dress, perfectly. But you’ll spoil 
it if you fidget so.” 

“T can’t help it. You'd be excited if you 
were going to meet Andy in a few minutes. 
Dear old Andy! It’s rather lovely to have 
semeone waiting for you. Don’t you envy 
me?” 

“T can’t say I do—much.” Ariel glanced 
half shyly towards the quiet man beside 
her, met his eyes and answered the look 
in them with a sudden quick smile. 

“T can't keep still!” Daisy kicked the 
deck restlessly with one of her small 
buckled shoes. “TI know. T’ll go and see 
to my luggage; only one small suit-case 
doesn’t need much attention. That’s the 
Worst of having lost everything. But, any 
how, it will pass a little bit of time.” 

She departed forthwith, and the two were 
left alone, 

“We're nearly home now,”’ Ariel caid 


softly, 


Ros 


“Yes. It’s curious to think how different 
everything was when I started from Lon- 
don. Then there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing to live for; now there is you.” 

“TI love to hear you say that.” 

“My dear!" 

“And I love to hear you say that! Isn't 
it funny? Anybody might use the word 
‘dear’ without caring a bit, even to some- 
one they really hated. But you say it 
differently, as though it meant more than 
‘ dearest,’ or ‘ precious,’ or anything.” 

“It means all that and more, Ariel. But 
I’m afraid I’m a very poor sort of lover, 
dear. I never was good at explaining what 
I feel, and the more I feel it the worse 
it is.” 

“Do you think I don’t understand? 
That’s exactly why I rather like you.” 

Brown turned quickly and laid his hand 
over hers as it rested on the rail. For some 
moments they stood in silence, watching the 
steady flow of the river. Then the young 
man spoke again: 

“J feel a fearful blackguard still when 
I think how long it may be before I can 
offer you anything worth having.” 

“Oh, dear me!” Ariel sighed in mock 
despair. “How often have I told you to 
leave that tiresome old subject alone? ” 

“But I'll work. Heavens, how I’ll work! 
I’ll make a new life for myself, now that 
it’s worth living.” 

“Can’t things come right? Isn’t there 
some mistake that may be explained some 
time? ” 

“Tt isn’t likely. Ariel, we mustn’t count 
on that; and I can’t tel! you why; I can’t 
tell you anything.” 

“T trust you absolutely. I don’t want 
to know anything.” 

“Tf wonder if there’s another woman in 
the world who would say that? Once I 
could have sworn there was, but she failed 
me when the crash came. That was about 
the hardest part of it all.” 

The old look of weary pain was in his 
eyes, and his lips tightened as he stared 
away over the river. For the moment Ariel 
had no thought but of how best to comfort 
him. 

“Don’t think about it, old man. It’s 
done with. You must try and _ forget. 
We're going to begin afresh.” 

“Yes, we'll begin afresh.” He drew a 
long breath, squaring his shoulders as 
though to ease them from a burden. “I’ve 
a lot to be thankful for, besides you. The 
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captain has been awfully decent. This 
shipbuilding job seems just the thing for 
me. It’s a good thing 1 know something 
of the technical of 


ought soon to be getting quite a substantial 


side enginecring. 1 


screw, too—enough to marry on.’ 
“And till then I'll just keep steadily on 


at the hospital, with a big something to look 


forward to.” Ariel's cheeks were brightly 
flushed, but as she met his eyes her own 
were very tender. 

There came the grinding rattle of the 


anchor chain as the big steamer slowly 
drew to a standstill. A launch puffed 
fussily alongside to take the passengers 
ashore, and Ariel could almost have 


laughed aloud as she recalled her last sight 
of those crowded, smoky riverside wharves. 
Everything was so changed, and truly it 
seemed to her that she had reached a very 
perfect end to her voyage—the smoothing 
out of all her troubles, the beginning of 
a happy-ever-after time for Daisy and 
Andy, for the man beside her, for herself. 

But the end was not yet reached. There 
was to be a last slip, which might even 
break the cup. Who knows? 

Daisy was once again beside them, more 
excited than ever. 


“Come close to the gangway,” she cried. 
“Let’s try and be the first into the launch. 
Look, what a crowd of faces on the quay! 
] do wonder which of them is Andy’s? ” 
The attempt to satisfy her speculations 
kept her quiet for moments, whilst 
they crowded on to the launch amongst the 


some 


other passengers and started shorewards. 
It was not until they were almost along- 
side the wharf that Daisy announced the 
success of her search with a little shriek 
delight 

“There he is! There’s Andy! Look, 
Ariel! And he’s) just worried-looking 
enough to show he’s missed me. Dear old 
fellow! Oh, it’s quite worth going away 
to come back again. It’s almost worth 
being shipwrecked! Ariel "—she caught 
the other girl impulsively by the wrist and 
began to push her way towards the gang 


plank—“you must come and speak to him 
at once, dear, before you do anything else, 
You must tell him what care you've taken 
of me, and what a respon ibility I’ve been 
Come on, do! Oh, he sees me!’ 

Daisy released Ariel’s hand in order to 
pull out her handkerchief and wave it 
frantically quaywards in answer to Andy’: 
radiant recognition 


Ariel, meanwhile, carried by the stream 
of people towards and over the gangway, 
searched the the wharf for that 
of Diva Tressilian. It was just possible 
that Diva might be there, if she had hap- 
to London. Ariel had tele- 
from Plymouth the day 


faces on 


he 
to 
before, telling her the time of their arrival, 
But Diva was nowhere to be seen. Daisy, 
with a breathless appeal to Ariel to 
follow, had plunged out of sight into the 
A backward glance told Ariel that 
she was now widely separated from Brown, 
and it was practically impossible to retrace 
her steps. 
Then 


standing 


pened in 


graphed het 


too, 


rowd. 


Ariel 

little 
evidently tiptoeing to raise herself above 
the heads of the crowd, her small, pale 
face vivid and alert beneath a preposterous 
hat which to suit her. 
Her lips were half parted, her dark eyes 


Diva. 


distance 


She 


away, 


suddenly saw 


was at a 


somehow conti ived 


searched the deck of the launch behind 
Ariel. 

“Diva, here I am! Ariel began to 
edge her way through the press of people 


towards her unconscious friend. “ Div——” 


The words died away on her lips; she 
stood motionless, staring at Mrs. Tressilian. 
For suddenly Diva’s face had changed. 


Into her eyes there came a look of startled, 
joyful recognition, and she started forward 


with hands outstretched. But it was not 
Arie] whom she had seen. 

“Michael! Michael!” she cried, and 
there was a note of almost unbearable 
happiness in her voice “Oh, my dear, 
my dear! ” 

The words rang out clearly and dis 
tinctly; the crowd parted slightly to let 
her reach the person to whom she spoke 
And Ariel, turning her head, saw that it 
was Brown 

On his face was a reflection of the joy 
which shone from Diva’s He had caught 
both her hands in his own as she went on 
speaking in her impulsive, excitable way 
Ariel caught a few disjointed sentences. 

“Tt’s all right, Michael She told me 
Dearest, you must forgive me, you must 
You will 

Ariel heard no more.  Blindly, yet with 
a fixed purpose in her mind, she began to 
press through the crowd, away from those 
two, away from everybody whom she knew 

For of a udade n she understood, 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY] 
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WOMEN POLICE 


Pioneer Work of a New Volunteer Force for Women 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


O understand the work of Women 

Police Volunteers and their aims, it 
is necessary to go into what respectable 
women are told is a place to be shunned, viz. 
a criminal court. What a scene it is—the 
prisoner in the large high dock ; the judge 
robed in scarlet seated opposite across the 
court; the solicitors’ table down between— 
on one side, in black gowns and white wigs, 
the counsels for the prosecution and defence, 
on the other the two rows of twelve jury- 
men. There are, besides, reporters, police 
officials, perhaps an interpreter, and at 
the farther end the enclosure upon which 
much attention is bestowed, the witness- 
DOX. 

There, perhaps, stands a pretty young 
girl of about seventeen, a living indictment 
against her countrymen’s inability to safe- 
guard her innocence. 

Around her are 
men, everywhere 
men, some with hard, 
repulsive faces, but 
rarely a woman. 
Frightened and 
shrinking from the 
glances cast upon her, 
she has been brought 
there to tell her 
painful story, that 
Justice may be done, 
and the man who 
has wronged her 
punished. 

At the police 
Station she was ex 
amined by a man 
doctor, It was a man 
who wrote down the 
statement so hard to 
tell; now it has to 
be repeated all over 
again before dozens 
of men. Even her 
own solicitor and 
counsel are men, as 
well as the judge. Women 

What will they say ? Police. 


What will they ask her ? 

This fills her with terror. 

Then she is made to swear, Testament 
in hand, to tell the truth; after which 
her story is drawn from her, the hateful 
thing that is a nightmare to her. There 
are whispers, and a loud voice shouts, 
** Silence !”’ 

She is stopped. They will not let her 
explain, only answer “ Yes’”’ or “‘ No”’ when 
she is questioned, and those questions by 
the counsel for the defence are more than 
she can bear; they are such as she can 
hardly understand or see the drift of; they 
confuse—they are deliberately meant to 
confuse—her evidence as to times, places 
and events. 

And there are horrid insinuations that 
seem meant to take away her character. 

The prisoner leans 
over from the dock 
towards her inquisi- 
tor, and she realises 
she is battling against 
enemies, battling for 
her honour; and 
there is none to tell 
her how to do it. 
She answers angrily ; 
she loses what self- 
control she had; 
tears choke her; she 
becomes more and 
more confused. She 
totters as she stands, 
for though the men 
before her are seated, 
she is not. 

By the time her 
inquisitor ceases, 
the wretched girl is 
in despair; she has 
contradicted her own 
evidence ; the 
der is she has any 
wits left to reply to 
the cutting questions. 
The judge, in a voice 
almost inaudible at 
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captain has been awfully decent. This 
shipbuilding job seems just the thing for 
me. It’s a thing I know something 
of the technical of engineering. 1 


ought soon to be getting quite a substantial 


good 1g 


side 
screw, too—enough to marry on.’ 

“And till then [ll just keep steadily on 
at the hospital, with a big something to look 


” 


forward to. Ariel’s cheeks were brightly 
flushed, but as she met his eyes her own 
were very tender. 

There came the grinding rattle of the 


anchor chain as the big steamer slowly 
drew to a standstill. A launch puffed 
fussily alongside to take the passengers 
ashore, and Ariel could almost have 


laughed aloud as she recalled her last sight 
of those crowded, smoky riverside wharves. 
Everything was so changed, and truly it 
seemed to her that she had reached a very 
perfect end to her voyage—the smoothing 
out of all her troubles, the beginning of 
a happy-ever-after time for Daisy and 
Andy, for the man beside her, for herself. 

But the end was not yet reached. There 
was to be a last slip, which might even 
break the cup. Who knows? 

Daisy was once again beside them, more 
excited than ever. 

“Come close to the gangway,” she cried. 
“Let's try and be the first into the launch. 
Look, what a crowd of faces on the quay! 
I] do wonder which of them is Andy's? ” 

The attempt to satisfy her speculations 
kept her quiet for whilst 
they crowded on to the launch amongst the 


some moments, 


other passengers and started shorewards. 
It was not until they were almost along- 
side the wharf that Daisy announced the 
success of her search with a little shriek 
of delight 

“There he is! There’s Andy! Look, 
Ariel! And he’s just worried looking 
enough to show he’s missed me. Dear old 
fellow! Oh, it’s quite worth going away 
to come back again. It’s almost worth 
being shipwrec ked! Ariel "—she caught 
the other girl impulsively by the wrist and 
began to push her wav towards the gang- 


plank—“ you must come and speak to him 
at once, dear, before you do anything else. 
You must tell him what care you've taken 
of me, and what a responsibility I’ve been 
Come on, do! Oh, he sees me!’ 

Daisy released Ariel's hand in order to 
pull out her handkerchief and wave it 
frantically quaywards in answer to Andy’ 


radiant reco rnition 


Ariel, meanwhile, carried by the stream 
of people towards and over the gangway, 
the the wharf for that 
Tressilian. It was just possible 
if she had hap- 
pened be in Arie! had tele- 
graphed to Plymouth the day 
before, telling her the time of their arrival, 

But Diva was nowhere to be seen. Daisy, 
with a breathless appeal to Ariel to 
follow, had plunged out of sight into the 
A backward glance told Ariel that 
she was now widely separated from Brown, 
and it was practically impossible to retrace 
her steps. 

Then 


was 


searched faces 
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that Diva might be 


to 


on 
there 


London. 


her from 


too, 


crowd. 


She 


away, 


Diva. 


distance 


Arie] 

little 
evidently tiptoeing to raise herself above 
the heads of the crowd, her small, pale 
face vivid and alert beneath a preposterous 
hat which somehow to suit her. 
Her lips were half parted, her dark eyes 


suddenly saw 


standing at a 


contrived 


searched the deck of the launch _ behind 
Ariel. 

“Diva, here I am! Ariel began to 
edge her way through the press of people 
towards her unconscious friend. “ Div—” 


The words died away on her lips; she 
stood motionless, staring at Mrs. Tressilian. 
For suddenly Diva’s face had changed 
Into her eyes there came a look of startled, 


joyful recognition, and she started forward 


with hands outstretched. But it was not 
Ariel whom she had seen. 

“Michael! Michael! ” she cried, and 
there was a note of almost unbearable 
happiness in her voice “Oh, my dear, 
my dear! ” 

The words rang out clearly and dis- 
tinctly: the crowd parted slightly to let 
her reach the person to whom che spoke 
And Ariel, turning her head, saw that it 


was Brown 

On his face was a reflection of the joy 
which Diva’s He had caught 
both his went on 


speaking in her impulsive, excitable way 


shone from 


her hands in own as she 


Ariel caught a few disjointed sentences. 
“Tt’s all right, Michael She told me 
Dearest, you must forgive me, you must 
You will 
Ariel heard no more. Blindly, yet with 


a fixed purpose in her mind, she began to 
from those 


press through the crowd, away 
two, awav from evervbody whom she knew. 
For of a sudden she understood. 


[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY] 
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WOMEN POLICE > 


Pioneer Work of a New Volunteer Force for Women 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


O understand the work of Women 

Police Volunteers and their aims, it 
is necessary to go into what respectable 
women are told is a place to be shunned, viz. 
a criminal court. What a scene it is—the 
prisoner in the large high dock; the judge 
robed in scarlet seated opposite across the 
court; the solicitors’ table down between 
on one side, in black gowns and white wigs, 
the counsels for the prosecution and defence, 
on the other the two rows of twelve jury- 
men. There are, besides, reporters, police 
officials, perhaps an interpreter, and at 
the farther end the enclosure upon which 
much attention is bestowed, the witness- 


box. 

There, perhaps, stands a pretty young 
girl of about seventeen, a living indictment 
against her countrymen’s inability to safe- 
guard her innocence. 

Around her are 
men, everywhere 
men, some with hard, 
repulsive faces, but 
rarely a woman. 
Frightened and 
shrinking from the 
glances cast upon her, 
she has been brought 
there to tell her 
painful story, that 
Justice may be done, 
and the man who 
has wronged her 
punished. 

At the police 
Station she was ex 
amined by a man 
doctor. It was a man 
who wrote down the 
Statement so hard to 
tell; now it has to 
be repeated all over 
again before dozens 
of men. Even her 
own solicitor and 
counsel are men, as 
well as the judge. 

What will they say ? Police. 


What will they ask her ? 

This fills her with terror. 

Then she is made to swear, Testament 
in hand, to tell the truth; after which 
her story is drawn from her, the hateful 
thing that is a nightmare to her. There 
are whispers, and a loud voice shouts, 
** Silence ! ”’ 

She is stopped. They will not let her 
explain, only answer “ Yes’”’ or ‘‘ No”’ when 
she is questioned, and those questions by 
the counsel for the defence are more than 
she can bear; they are such as she can 
hardly understand or see the drift of; they 
confuse—they are deliberately meant to 
confuse—her evidence as to times, places 
and events. 

And there are horrid insinuations that 
seem meant to take away her character. 

The prisoner leans 
over from the dock 
towards her inquisi- 
tor, and she realises 
she is battling against 
enemies, battling for 
her honour; and 
there is none to tell 
her how to do it. 
She answers angrily ; 
she loses what self- 
control she had; 
tears choke her; she 
becomes more and 
more confused. She 
totters as she stands, 
for though the men 
before her are seated, 
she is not. 

By the time her 
inquisitor ceases, 
the wretched girl is 
in despair; she has 
contradicted her own 
evidence ; the wagn- 
der is she has any 
wits left to reply to 
the cutting questions. 
The judge, in a voice 
almost inaudible at 
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the back of the court, addresses the jury. 
Without a minute’s delay and without re- 
tiring, the foreman says, ‘‘ Not guilty,”’ the 


girl is helped out, and the court is cleared. 


What can a Helpless Gir) do? 


And they say there is justice in Eng- 


land!’’ remarks a man who has listened 
to the whole trial. Outside, the girl’s 
sister, weeping bitterly, says, “ What can 


a helpless girl do ? ”’ 

The whole procedure is astonishing and, 
to the uninitiated, gravely inadequate. 
Too often the prisoner is allowed a loophole 
of escape on the plea that he did not know 
the girl was under the age of sixteen. Ina 
Children’s Police Court, women probation 
officers do a helpful protective work, and the 
child is humanely set in different surround- 
ings henceforth. But a girl of fifteen, often 
but a child in mind, has to appear and give 
criminal grown 


evidence in a court for 


Brighton Policewomen in 
Training: Some Types. 


and to through some such 


experience as that 
Until quite lately, 


persons, pass 


described above. 


successful efforts have 


been made to exclude women from the 
courts, with the alleged idea of “ sparing ’’ 
them. Scornful looks, opposition, and snecrs 


were encountered by women who had the 


hearing and 
a few otf these, 


courage to persist in secing 
what took place. Now, 


deserve the thanks of every 


who 
British woman 


themselves into a Women’s 
Corps, and are already 
valuable work on behalf of 
girls and children. 


have banded 


Pe licey Volunteer 
doing 
women, 


pioneer 


How the Work Originated 

This work first originated in meeting 
Belgian refugees from the boat-trains and 
who their 
London stations. The 
adequate protection for them 
and Assaults 
in the public parks and streets were be- 
coming alarmingly frequent, not only in 
London but in provincial towns. So, just 
as the special constables enrolled themselves 
in the service of their country, these women, 
they of service to the 
public, enrolled and adopted 
for uniform a neat dark blue serge coat and 
bowler hat lettered ‘‘ W.P.V.,” 
letters on shoulder. 
Before long their work 
brought them to 
watch prosecutions at 
police courts, and the 


soldiers’ wives came to see 
husbands off at the 
want of 


became more more evident. 


knowing could be 


themselves, 


and 
the 


skirt 


with same 


need for 
help in this direction 
evident. 


specialised 


became 
The 

to gain 

to the 


first step was 
free entrance 
courts and 
attend trials, then to 
get into with 


women or girl wit- 


touch 


ignorant of 
and judicial 
fo an in- 


hesses, so 
the law 
procedure. 
experienced girl this 
is all bewilder- 
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through a 
and is 


very 
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strain, 
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severe 
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Wcmen Police Volunteers : 
A Section marching in Hyde Park. 


a different complexion to the case. In 
this the W.P.V. can help her, tell her what 
will be required of her, hear her rehearse 
her story without fluster, and put questions 
likely to be asked later. Her knowledge 
and sympathetic insight are very helpful 
to the girl, And when the ordeal is over, 
the Woman Police goes at once to her and 
her friends to offer comfort and_ practical 
suggestions. 

“Tt often happens that a girl would be 
acquitted if she went to court prepared,” 
remarked to me a member of the force who 
had followed trials for eighteen months. 
She is able to get at witnesses and prisoners 
on bail to help and advise them free of cost. 
This, at least, is something, for it must be 
remembered at present there is not a single 
woman barrister in this country. France 
is ahead of us in that respect; and in 
Paris one of the ablest barristers, Madame 
Vérone, has done a fine work for children, 

A recruit for the work is trained individu- 
ally, taken about and initiated into the 
methods of the Women Police. She accom- 
panies her trainer to the police courts, is 
shown what to look for, how to sift evidence, 
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how to follow carefully the cross-questioning 
and summing up, and how to write reports 
and criticisms. She is warned not to let 
her feelings run away with her, or believe 
when a story is plausible it is necessarily 
true. She has to get accustomed to hear 
seemingly violent quarrels between counsel 
which are wholly impersonal. And on no 
account must she interrupt, however bril- 
liantly “‘the truth” may flash through 
her brain. She should have good health, 
tact, patience, and a judicial, calm type 
of mind to do her work effectually. 


Personality and Adaptability 

Much depends on her personality and the 
use she makes of an opportunity. Patiently, 
quietly, earnestly persistent, she may win 
the respect and confidence of police inspectors 
and officials at the courts, so that they are 
willing to forward her efforts as much as 
lies in their power. 

Practically she can make her own position, 
and pleased indeed is she when “ the lady 
in uniform” is fetched to do what no one 
else can do. 

Significant of the value of her work was 
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an incident in the West London Police 
Court early in the year, when two Women 
Police Volunteers were present. According 
to a newspaper report, ““ When women were 
warned of the coming on of unpleasant 
cases, the Women Police were specially 
instructed by the magistrate to stay.” 


Some Instances 

The following are fairly typical instances 
of help given by Women Police : 

A woman had been tried and bound 
over. A Woman Police managed to get her 
some clothes and send her off to the north 
of the country with her husband and child. 
There she made a fresh start. 

A boy was knocked down by a motor- 
car. The mother would have prosecuted 
the chauffeur, but the Woman Police, after 
talking it over, advised her not to do so, 
as she had “ no case.”’ 

One evening a poor woman met a 
Woman Police, and, evidently thinking the 
woman in uniform might help, confided that 
she could get a good situation at £1 a month 
if she could only find a home for her baby. 
The home was found and paid for, and so the 
despairing young mother was set uponher feet. 

Women Police were able to bring forward 
evidence to disprove the charge of wide- 
spread drunkenness among our soldiers’ 
wives. Indeed, they are eager to do all in 
their power to help their sex, no matter 
what the social circle in which a woman lives. 

It will readily be understood that to a 
girl or woman being tried or giving evidence 
it is a great support to know that a capable, 
sympathetic gentlewoman is there in court 
interested in her fate, and willing to help 
her whatever happens. The sight of the 
neat uniform has often brought hope to the 
despairing. 

One day, after watching a Woman Police 
perform her beautiful, merciful work of 
meeting and comforting a tearful girl, my 
eyes turned to the noble white statue of 
Elizabeth Fry in the spacious marble hall, 
and I wondered what that great prison 
reformer would have thought of the brave 
pioneers in the twentieth century who also 
have set themselves as hard a task to accom- 
plish. Perhaps 
statue of another woman will keep company 
with the lonely one of Elizabeth Fry—that of 
the pioneer in a work as urgently necessary 
as was that of Mrs. Fry in her day. 


who knows ?—one day the 


There are, of course, already in existence 
organisations to help women and_ girl 
prisoners. The Woman Police works hand 
in hand with these, not overlapping or 
taking their place. For instance, she is in 
touch with the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, rescue workers, 
and other charitable institutions. Even the 
work of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals can be forwarded by a 
Woman Police familiar with horses, especi- 
ally if she is mounted. Through the war, 
horses are scarce and overworked, and the 
Society is short of inspectors. There is plenty 
of room for recruits to specialise in service 
of that kind. 

In time, it is hoped, Women Police will 
be in every town, and organisers will be 
appointed to visit them. At present the 
work is voluntary; but if funds are sub- 
scribed, the possibility of enrolling the right 
kind of woman will be increased tenfold. 

Already there is a small corps at Brighton, 
formed after the first one in London, and 
other towns will certainly follow suit when 
it is realised what can be done. 

At present women and girls bring few 
cases to court, and out of those there are only 
a few convictions—less than half, says a 
W.P.V. who has long watched such cases, 
In her opinion publicity and_ first - hand 
knowledge of what occurs would Zo far to 
secure adequate legislation, a matter about 
which the Bishop of London is very urgent. 


Common-sense Changes 
Common-sense changes to start with might 
include a selected mixed jury of six men 
and six women; medical examination by 
a woman doctor; a woman to take down 
Woman 


statement, possibly a 


the option of a woman barrister as 


a girl's 
Police ; 
counsel for prosecution or defence; ex- 
tension of the age of consent ; Instruction 
of girls in self-defence in case of assault, 
and in elementary points of law of which 
they are entirely ignorant. To behave like 
ostriches in such an important matter does 
credit to neither our national sanity nor 
morality. The evil has existed far too long ; 
and since either the law or its administra- 
tion is powerless to stamp it out, It 1s high 
time woman came forward to see what she 
can do. Therefore, every support should 
be given to the Woman Police Volunteer 
in her disinterested and noble work. 
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“*Married! Married!’ The words 
were a dull whisper ’’—yp. 904. 


WANTED! 


By 


M. ELLEN 


ANTED! A strong, suitable wife, 

by Rancher living at the far end. 
Advertiser aged twenty-seven, affectionate, 
six foot; genuine. Will applicants wear a 
red rose, and be in High Street at ten 
o'clock ?"’ 

Terry O'Dwyer gazed disconsolately at 
the local paper which held this masterpiece 
of desire, and personal description. For a 
lonely twelve months, and for two other 
lonely twelve months before that, he had 
hever seen an unmarried woman, and but 
few married. During the last he had told 
himself doggedly that he could stick it no 
longer by himself. When he had his annual 
few days’ holiday he would get a wife, or 
know the reason why. 

He was learning the reason why. 


gol 


Crawa by 
8. Hickling, 


A WIFE 


THONGER 


Unlike most Irishmen, he was shy. Some 
men may steal a horse, others may not look 
over the wall. Terry might not look over 
the wall. Other men could enter easily into 
conversation and friendships with unknown 
girls; he could not. The first to whom 
he attempted to speak, his grim, frowning 
face hiding his inward nervousness, had set 
the room in a roar of laughter at him; the 
second had flamed out at him for insulting 
her; and the third had so promptly met 
him more than half-way that he had backed 
out with disgusted precipitancy. 

Had it not been for the vision of those 
next terrible twelve months of desolation he 
would have given up in despair, but it 
hounded him on. And now the time had 
arrived when he must forth to meet his 
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fate. Though he had chosen a busy hour 
and a busy street, having no mind to be 
picked out as the advertiser, he quailed as 
he started. Had it been in search of a 
“bad man” of repute he would have 
loosened his gun in its holster with a light 
Jaugh. But a girl! His knees shook, and 
his hand trembled. 

Down the crowded thoroughfare he 
strolled. A bold-eyed, loose-lipped woman, 
with a red rose at her breast, leered in- 
quiringly at him, but his face was as a 
stone: farther on another, adorned like- 
wise, hurriedly parted from an evil-faced 
man, and walked on with an affectation 
of bashfulness, but ‘‘ pigeon pluckers’’ was 
writ so plainly on both faces that mentally 
he thanked his stars for his own concealed 
identity ; then came a saucy, half-laughing, 
half-frightened schoolgirl, with her fair pig- 
tail twisted up anyhow, and a couple of 
giggling friends behind, all three so ob- 
viously out for a lark that his lips twitched 
to an amused smile when they had passed. 

The fruitless saunter up the long length 
tried his nerves more than he cared to admit, 
and at the corner he turned into a doorway, 
to try and get control again. 

Down the street he was facing came a 
slender figure with neat brown coat and 
skirt, and dainty close-fitting brown cap on 
fluffy brown hair. The face was a little 
tanned as with sea breezes, but very colour- 
less. Half-idly, half-wistfully, he watched 
her. If only he could get to know a gentle, 
modest, ladylike girl such as that! But 
what chance was there ? 

His intent look must have attracted her, 
for suddenly she glanced to where he stood, 
What a 
fool he had been to think her colourless ! 
Why, her cheeks were brilliant ! 


and instantly looked away again. 


Conscious 
of an intense desire to see her closer, he 
crossed the road. No! it must have been 
a gleam of sunlight that had caught her, 
for now he could see how pale she was. As 
he approached he saw other things. The 
cuffs of the brown coat were frayed; the 
glove of her right hand 
left was clenched ! 


how tightly het 
was darned; her eyes, 
deep blue Irish eyes, had a look of strained 
anxiety, almost of terror. 

Suddenly his heart leapt to his throat 
and hammered there, and his whole massive 
six foot shook The breeze had moved het 
coat, and at her waist flamed a red rose! 


Good gracious! What had brought a girl 
like that there ? What had driven her to so 
desperate an expedient ? He swept off his 
hat, his heart like a sledge-hammer. 

“You have answered my _ advertise- 
ment ?”’ 

Only the one word, but the eyes were 
piteous. He had but scant experience of 
women, but somehow he knew that she was 
struggling against faintness, that she was on 
the verge of falling. And, looking closer, he 
saw small hollows in the cheeks, tiny lines 
about the close-set mouth, and in a flash 
realised that there was the sickness of 
hunger in the pale, sweet face, as well as 
the sickness of fear. She was starvimg— 
starving ! 

With the exception of his shyness with 
women he was a competent man, little used 
to being found wanting in an emergency. 
And now shyness was forgotten. Before she 
knew his intention, almost before he knew 
it himself, his arm was under hers, and he 
was speaking quietly. 

“ Tt’s all right, all right. Don't be afraid. 
You are not quite well. We will have some 
lunch together, and talk things over.” 

She made no resistance. Indeed, he was 
not sure that she was quite conscious as she 
yielded to his hand. Entering a restaurant 
he drew her to a table in a corner, and gave 
orders. 

She drank the tea quietly, with the colour 
creeping to her face again, and, despite one 
ravenous glance at the food, ate daintily 
and sparingly. After a few mouthfuls she 
would have declined more, but he insisted 
definitely. 

want my lunch,” he said, smiling, 
‘and I cannot eat alone. You must keep 
me company. What time did you have 
breakfast ?”’ 

wasn't hungry,” she lied bravely. 

He would have liked to ask if she had also 
not been hungry for supper, but did not 
dare. But he plied her plate, and ate 
heartily himself that she need feel no shame. 
And presently, in answer to his tentative 
questions, he gathered her story. 

She had no father or mother, and had 
earned her living as a typist at home in 
Ireland until the firm had failed. Then an 
old friend wrote to her from this far country 
begging her to come and share her rooms, 


and telling her work wa plentiful She 
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sold her little belongings and bought her 
passage out, to find on arrival that her 
friend had been a week dead. So, home- 
less and companionless, she had sought, and 
sought in vain, for employment. She did 
not know the ways of this strange land, nor 
had she the necessary self-confident push, 
and so gradually her small store of money 
had gone. 

Part she told him, part he guessed. And 
all the time his heart was singing pans of 
thanksgiving! What a girl this was whom 
fate had kept for him! He thought of his 
advertisement. ‘‘ A strong, suitable wife.’ 
What a fool he had been! His glance 
furtively swept the wavy brown hair, the 
Irish blue eyes, the slender girlish figure, 
the slight browned fingers. Suitable ? What 
idiot wanted a suitable wife! Strong ? 
What did it matter whether she were strong 
or not! He would help; and she should 
have a servant for the hard work. Why 
not? He could afford it. He was not 
going to have her overdone by unaccus- 
tomed labour. He would be good to her— 
very good. She would have to go without 
her woman's right to be wooed, but he would 
woo her after marriage. He would not be 
rough. He would take no kiss from her till 
the soft eyes smiled shy willingness, All the 
chivalry of his nature was rising up towards 
this lonely slip of agirl who had been pushed 
towards him in so strange a way. And so 
his manner took an even gentler courtesy, 
his eyes a graver deference. And, noting it, 
some of the nervous tremor disappeared, and 
an uncertain smile crept to the sweet lips. 

But they must be married at once, he 
reflected. His brief holiday was nearly over ; 
besides, she had no money, nowhere to go. 
And, still more important, he was going to 
take no risks of her altering her mind. She 
was his! He would make sure of her! 
They would go to the registrar’s office at 
once, and get it over, and then—and then—— 
His head whirled. He hoped she would see 
the necessity for it, and make no objection, 
ask for no delay. 

Fighting down the queer flutter in his big 
chest, he spoke very gently. ‘‘ Are you sure 
you won't have anything more? Then, if 
you don’t mind, we will go to the—the office 
atonce. It will be best.” 

Her colour came and went. ‘ Yes,” she 
whispered ; [amready.”” Then she leaned 
forward. ‘“ Will 1 do?” she asked pant- 


ingly, under her breath; “will you be 
satisfied ? Oh, I have prayed, prayed, that 
you would choose me, I think—I think I 
can do all you want.” 

She stood up quickly, before, in his sur- 
prise, he could make reply, and went un- 
steadily to a small mirror. He watched 
with fascinated interest. He supposed 
women had straightened their hats in his 
presence before, but he had never seen them. 
With an odd breathlessness he noted how she 
patted down and pulled out the pretty hair, 
and tucked away a bit of soft fluff behind 
her ear. 

Then he opened the door for her and stood 
aside. She should miss no little act of 
man’s homage to woman. They walked 
along without speaking, nor did he once 
touch her, not even when he piloted her 
across the crowded thoroughfare with a 
proud feeling of possession, But at last they 
entered a quiet street, and paused before the 
dingy office, and then, partly with a hungry 
longing for the feel of her soft fingers, and 
partly with a vague idea that people ought 
to hold hands when they were married, his 
fingers crept to hers. Instantly she with- 
drew them with a startled expression. He 
caught a quick breath. Ah, well, not yet, if 
she did not wish. 

Mechanically he muttered an apology, and 
something about the step. Fortunately for 
him it was a dark and awkward one, and the 
little look of aloofness almost, not quite, 
vanished. 

“Thank you, I see it,’’ she said gently. 

The registrar, an unpleasant, coarse- 
looking man, well accustomed to queer, 
sudden marriages when the wild mountain 
boys surged into the town, proceeded to his 
duty perfunctorily. 

Names ? 
Terence O'Dwyer.” 
Lady’s ?” 

Aileen Briant.” 

Aileen! The colour rushed to his face. 
How pretty it was ! 

Ages 

One or two more questions followed to 
which the girl replied quietly when necessary, 
though a puzzled look was growing. Terry 
never quite remembered what query or re- 
mark it was that suddenly swept every 
particle of colour from cheeks and lips, and 
brought her facing round upon him with 
wild eyes, 
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What is this place? Where am I? 
What are you doing to me? Oh, what 
is happening! ’’ The questions poured out 
in a shaking flood. 

rhe registrar, used to scenes, interposed 
quickly. 

‘Come, come, miss! Hold back hys- 
terics for a minute. I'll have you married 
in a jiff.”’ 

“Married! Married!” 
a dull whisper, the eyes those of some 


The words were 
trapped, helpless creature. Then she spoke 
in a low wail: ‘‘ And I thought you were 
nice! I—I trusted you! Let me go! Oh, 
let me go!’ 

Stumblingly she fled to the door, and 
pushed it open. The registrar closed his 
book with a coarse laugh. 

“Bride seems a bit upset. I reckon 
there’s no marriage to-day, my boy.” 

The swinging door closed. Terry looked 
stunned. The whole thing had been so 
quick and unexpected that not till the girl 
had vanished did he realise what had 
happened and begin to collect his dazed 
faculties. There had been some _ horrible 
mistake, though what it was he could not 
imagine. But greater than anything was 
the stupefied desolate sense of loss. For 
an hour he had been in the seventh heaven 
of amazed rapture, and now, without under- 
standing why, he was abruptly thrust into 
But he would follow! He 


He was not going to lose 


outer darkness. 
would find out ! 
her now! He would fight for his happiness, 
and for the possession of this little unknown 
girl who had so suddenly and strangely 
come into his life and filled it, and with 
equal suddenness and strangeness had van- 
ished out of it again, leaving it empty. 
With a face of iron he strode from the 
place. Far down the road was a slender 
Doggedly he set himself 
to pursue. He would give her time to 


hurrying figure. 


recover, to be able to listen to reason, but 
she should listen, she should ! 

Keeping her in sight, yet not approaching, 
he stuck to the trail. Once in the crowd 
the flying feet perforce took a quieter pace. 
At first she glanced round in pitiful appre 
hension, but, not seeing him, grew more 
Where she was going he did not 
know, nor, he believed, did she. She was 
simply fleeing from terror behind. And 
himself! Tighter and 


assured, 


that terror was 
tighter his jaw clenched. 


At last she stopped on a bridge. There 
were plenty of people crossing, but she could 
stand and look at the water without causing 
remark. Instantly he quickened his pace 
till he stood beside her. 

don’t understand!’ he said thickly, 
I don’t understand ! 

Panic stricken she turned towards him, 
panting with terror. He made no attempt to 
touch her. 

“ Hush!’ he said fiercely. ‘‘ You are 
safe. I can’t harm you. See, there’s an 
officer if you want one. I must understand!” 
He pointed to the flower. ‘‘ Where did you 
get that rose ?’”’ 

With pitiful apprehension she faced him. 
““An old market woman gave it to me, ‘ for 
love of my Irish eyes,’ she said.” 

His heart was like lead. ‘‘ You said you 
had answered my advertisement. That 
one?’”’ Snatching the paper from his 
pocket, he laid it before her. 

Her widening eyes ran over it, and she 
shrank away. “That! No, oh, no! You 
thought this was a signal ?’”’ With a quick 
shamed gesture she snatched the rose from 
her belt, and dashed it tothe ground. ‘ You 
thought I was that kind of girl! How could 
you! How could you!’ 

“Haven't I stammered 
furiously. “Couldn’t I see you were a 
lonely stranger ? Does a girl like you let 
her coat go shabby ’’—he pointed a merci- 
less finger at the frayed wrists—‘‘ if she can 


eyes?” he 


get another? Does she go without break- 
fast if she has money?” he demanded 
brutally. ‘I knew you were starving, 
friendless, and homeless, and I thought you 
had been driven to it. For whom did you 
take me, then ? What advertisement did 


” 


you answer ? 
“For a typist,’ 
“You were standing in the doorway of the 


she answered listlessly. 


office, and when you came to me I thought 
you had seen how afraid I was to enter, 
and had kindly helped me. That is all.” 
Abruptly he turned away, laying his arms 
on the parapet and his face in them, regard- 
less of passers by. ‘‘ Ani I thought,” he 
muttered chokingly, ‘‘ that you had been 
sent to me—such a girl as I never dared 
hope to win. You took my heart at the 
first glance of your frightened eyes, and I 
have been in heaven since—and now !”’ 
Desolation swept over him. Minute after 
minute passed as he struggled fiercely 
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“With a leap he was on 
her, snatching her back 


her, his arms about 
to safety ’’—p. 906. 


by 
P. a. Hickling. 
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then blinding light flamed over 
But he knew 
She would 


igainst it; 
him It had been a mistake. 
her now. She was a woman. 
forgive what had not been his fault. He 
might win her yet. Why not? She was 
lonely—even more lonely than he. He 
would tell her how he loved her, and she 
would turn to him. She must! 

He raised his head with a swift radiance 
that as swiftly fled. Look where he would 
he could see no sign of her. She had slipped 
away, leaving him nothing but a half-faded 
rose on the ground. Slowly, with shaking, 
tender fingers he lifted it up, held it a 
moment, then slipped it into his button-hole 
and stood erect, with stern resolute eyes. 
Up and down he gazed, and considered. 
He was calculating now, calculating the 
probable movements of a fleeing woman as 
up in the mountains he calculated those of 
wild animals. Where would she go first ? 
Ah, to that office, of course! 

For a couple of hours he waited with grim 
Then two or three men came out, 
He went forward, 


patience, 
and, after a time, a girl. 
raising his hat. 

“Pardon me; has Miss Briant left yet ? 
She applied for a typist’s place, and I was 
to meet her here,”’ he explained glibly. 

“Did she wear a brown coat and skirt 
and cap? Yes, she applied; but I had 
got the situation half-an-hour before.” 

Up and down the streets he tramped, his 
eyes everywhere. He found a directory, 
and visited every registry in the town. 
She had no money to put her name down, 
but she might look at the advertisements 
in the windows. He entered every free 
reading-room, to see if she were Jooking at 
the papers. And up and down the streets 
he tramped again, searching everywhere. 
But noon changed to even'ng, and evening 
to night, and despair knocked hard at his 
heart. Where would she go—this lonely, 
penniless little girl ? Where find a lodging ? 
Who would befriend her?) A woman is so 
helpless. He looked with fierce loathing at 
half-drunk, 
Once in a quiet street he heard 


some roisterers, Suppose she 
met them ! 
a cry, and saw a man catch hold of a woman 
with a coarse laugh and try to kiss her. He 
struck—and the assaulter carried the scar 


to his grave; while the woman—only a 
frightened worker 
At last, he hardly knew how, he drifted 


pack to the bridge, lonely and deserted now. 


scurried away. 


Deserted ? Not quite! His breath came 


suftoc atingly as he strode forward notselessly, 
Heavens! What was she doing ! 

With a leap he was on her, his arms about 
her, snatching her back to safety. She 
uttered one sharp cry, then fought against 
him desperately. 

“What are you cried. 
“What are you doing? You shall not!” 

Up and down she gazed, panting and wild- 
eyed, but help there was none. At the first 
sound of his voice she had ceased struggling. 
What availed her frail strength against his 
six feet of muscle and brawn ? 
she stood quiet he relaxed his hold, still, 


doing ?”’ he 


As soon as 


however, keeping the curve of his arm be- 
hind her lest she should spring away, but 
not touching. 

“ Don’t look at me with eyes that say I’m 
a brute or a devil!’’ he panted hoarsely 
“T am neither! Where have you been ? 
What have you been doing ? Tell me!’ 

Perforce she replied, dully and mono- 
went to the office, but it 
Since then I have tramped 
the streets, looking for work. I have had 
nothing to eat but what you gave me. When 
night fell I came to find a quiet corner, and— 
and the water looked peaceful, and so— 


tonously. 
was too late. 


and so 
“T have tramped the streets too,” he 
burst out, “looking for you. And IT have 


had nothing to eat—I couldn't till I knew 
you had. You think I am a beast because 
of that advertisement, but I’m not! I am 
Listen to me! You must 
poured out his story, even 


only—lonely. 

Fsten!’’ He 
telling of his 
acquainted with some woman, and his dread 
of the 
his forlorn advertisement. 


fruitless endeavour to get 


forthcoming year that had led to 
** And then you 
came,”’ he whispered, “ looking so different 
from the usual lot, and, though I knew it was 
impossible to get to know a girl like you, I 
wanted to see you closer, so | crossed the 
road, and then—then I caught sight of the 
rose, and thought the impossible had hap- 
pened. And vou said you had answered me, 
and I thought you had been driven to it ] 
swear I never dreamt of a mistake til! you 
fled from me. 1 swear it!’ 

She had turned away, and was clinging 
closely to the cold stone to avoid the least 
contact with that ready arm that curved 
behind her, but she 


“You'll 


was listening 


forgive me, won't you? he 
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whispered. ‘* And—and you'll come to me ? 
It’s not a bad life up there—better than hope- 
less looking for situations here, anyway. 
\nd I'd be so good to you—I would. I'd 
be a—a loving husband always.” He 
thrilled at the word. 

Still pressing away from him she yet gave 
a momentary glance back, and he saw the 
ghost of a smile on her piteous lips. Ah, 
she was not afraid now. 

“* Aged twenty-seven, affectionate, six 
foot; genuine,’ she murmured, and there 
was even the faintest hint of laughter in the 
quivering tone. 

He recognised the quotation of his queer 
conglomerate of a description of himself, 
and grew hot. But he stood doggedly by 
his words, 

would be. I 


I was nice at first 


T will! You thought 
you said you did,” he 
whispered in desperate urgency. The arm 
round her was lightly, tentatively closing, 
though he felt her shiver and shrink. “ See, 
it’s late, and you are weary, and chilled, 
and—and hungry. I shall take you to some 
decent place for the night. Yes, I shall!” 
-in answer to a slight shake of the head. 
If it hadn't been for me you would have 
had that situation, so you must let me 
make up. And to-morrow you'll meet me 
again, and we'll have breakfast together, 
and talk things over afresh, and then ’’—his 
voice came in breathless jerks—‘* we'll 
to-day. 
Both hands were 
I'll never enter 
That horrible 


finish—what we began 

“No, no, oh, no!’ 
over her face “TT can't! 
that dreadful room. again. 
man—he laughed 

“It’s all right—all right !’’ he muttered 
thickly Somehow he had twisted her in 
his arm, and had got the hands that were 
still clasped over her face against his 
shoulder, though he rigidly kept his lips 
from the temptation of the brown hair that 
fluffed upon them. There are 
other places. I'll find one.” He was try- 
ing to get his big fingers round hers, his 


almost 


whole frame quivering at the touch of the 
velvet of her cheek “You won't run away 
again, will Promise! And 
come with me—back to my mountains ? 
Say, ‘I'll come, Terry.’ Say it! Say it! 
just that.” 


you ¢ you'll 


I'll come, Terry 


She was shaking from head to foot, 
sometimes straining away, sometimes half- 
yielding. 

“ Terry,” she whispered faintly—and the 
floods overwhelmed him, and he gasped as a 
drowning man might—*“ if I do—oh, I don’t 
think I can, I don’t think I dare !—but if I 
do, could it be—a church ? ”’ 

A church! To Terry O’Dwyer the whole 
outlook on life changed. He had wanted a 
strong, suitable woman—any nice, pleasant 
woman—to do the work of his ranch, to 
cook his food, to be a companion to whom 
he could come home when wearied at night, 
and he had intended loyally to be a kind 
husband. Now, with all his strength, he 
wanted this special woman—this lonely 
little slip of a girl—and it did not matter 
an atom whether she were strong and suit- 
able or not. For that other woman the 
registrar's office was all that was decent and 
necessary. But for this one! The shame 
and degradation of it overwhelmed him. 
No. They would have a church, and a 
minister, and she must have a ring—not only 
the necessary wedding-ring, but another. 
Fellows gave engagement-rings, and she must 
have one—with blue stones, like her soft 
Irish eyes; or would she prefer green—the 
colour of the Emerald Isle from whence 
they both hailed? And perhaps she could 
get a white dress—she would look sweet in 
white ; and there must be someone to give 
her away. Everything should be done as 
though they were at home in Ireland ; 
everything as it ought to be when a man 
takes to himself the woman he loves. The 
whole vision flashed through his mind in a 
moment, and there was scarcely a pause 
before he was whispering almost imarticu- 
lately : 

“ Yes, a church, and minister, and every- 
thing—everything that’s right and proper. 
Only come to me, little girl, my little 


girleen !”’ 

The hand he was clasping slowly released 
itself from his hold. Fascinated and breath- 
less he watched it creep out slowly, tremb- 
lingly, across his broad heaving breast, till 
it touched the withered red rose, still 
drooping in his button-hole. Shyly, hesi- 
tatinglyv, she withdrew it and thrust it once 
more into her belt. 
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An Experiment in Child Saving 


By FRANK ELIAS 


HE visitor to the ancient and pleasant 

village of Evershot in Dorsetshire who 
sets out southward towards Batcombe Hill, 
makes his way through narrow lanes lined 
with wild flowers of varied hue, and 
comes at length below the immediate shelter 
of the hill 


there strikes upon his ear the sound of a 


Suddenly in the evening twilight 


summoning beil, and looking upon his left 
hand he discovers, if he has not discovered 
it before, the outlines of what, at first glance, 
may seem to him a large and comfortable 
farmstead \ closer inspection, 
shows him that in addition to the main 
building are 


however, 
others no less finished and 


secure, and his last conclusion inclines 
to the notion that he has discovered some 
kind of a settlement. This, indeed, he has 
done For on this hill looking out 
Dorset and Somerset, and with a distant 
glimpse of the 
Little 


interesting 


over 
blue Mendips, stands. the 
Commonwealth, one of the most 


social experiments of recent 
years, 

What precisely is the 
wealth ? To call ita “ 


probably be to create an entirely 


Little Common- 
reformatory would 
Wrong 
associated is” the 


impression, so Closely 


gos 


word with a particular form of treatment 
of young offenders, and yet, in the best 
sense, the Little Commonwealth 7s a re- 
formatory. But it is like none other ever 
seen, and it is completely non-punitive. 
How it Originated 

To discover its first principle one must 
America. Some years ago 3 
the children of the East 


go to 
worker among 
side of New York, W. KR 
Was accustomed to take these poor city 
Arabs for an annual holiday in the country 
was much struck with one characteristi 
of his little guests. No matter what was 
their stay, their 
always, “ Savy, 


George, who 


during 
departure were 
Mister George, 
git to take home ? ”’ 

Mr. George would then supply them with 
various other comforts. It 
however, that the 


done for them 
words on 
eoin’ to 


what tings Is we 


clothing and 
occurred to him one year, 
children were merely 

and so he established the rule that, for the 
future, they should work for whatever they 
wanted—clothes, food or anything else. 
They objected at first, but soon gave way, 
with the result that they came to value the 


being pauperised, 
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THE LITTLE COMMONWEALTH 


clothes for which they had worked in a way 
they had never valued earlier possessions. 
The result of Mr. George’s observations led 
him to perceive that certain elementary 
principles governed a boy’s relationship to 
life. The first of these principles was this, 
that boys are completely swayed by their 
own public opinion. Adolescence is the 
age of loyalty, whether to the gang or to 
the group. Let public opinion be but 
wholesome public opinion and the boy’s 
obedience to it will follow. Some of these 
boys were among the worst “ toughs ”’ of the 
East side; but now that they had begun 
to work and to acquire, they discovered 
that they wanted to protect themselves and 
their property from the attacks of certain 
of their fellows less ready to conform to 
the system ; and being in the majority, their 
public opinion was too much for the others, 
who were quickly themselves absorbed into 
the ordered society. 


Taking the Worst 

The perception of the principles governing 
these changes in the attitude of these youth- 
ful toughs to law and order, led Mr. George 
to set up a permanent colony into which he 
welcomed the most depraved of the youths 
of New York of either sex. Gradually a 
complete system of government was estab- 
lished, including the institution of trial by 
one’s peers, and of a prison for offenders. 

The apparent suc- 
cess Of the scheme led 
to the setting up of 
many similar institu- 
tions in America, some 
of which were great 
improvements upon 
the first ‘“ George 
Junior Republic ’’—as 
it was called and 
finally the interest of 
English reformers was 
aroused, with the re- 
sult that Lord Sand- 
Wich offered the use 
of two hundred acres 
of his land in Dorset- 
shire for the establish 
ment of an English 
experiment on Mr. 
George’s methods. The 
American institutions At the Little 
are called ‘‘ republics’’ Commonwealth. 


—obviously a name unsuitable to English 
use. But when the American boys heard 
that a similar institution was to be set up 
in England they were greatly interested. 

“What are you going to call it?” they 
asked an English worker interested in the 
proposal, and they then settled it. ‘‘ You'll 
have to call it the Little Kingdom.” 

The English visitor mentioned the ques- 
tion of the name to Mr. Roosevelt and told 
him what the boys had said. 

“Then call it that,’ said the ex-Presi- 
dent, ‘‘ the boys are always right.” The 
name finally chosen was not that selected 
by the American boys, but was an adapta- 
tion of it. As the “ Little Commonwealth” 
the English experiment was set on foot. 

Before describing the precise methods 
in use a word should be said regarding the 
workers and their human material. The 
superintendent, Mr. Homer Lane, is an 
American and a close friend of Mr. George. 
A young man of medium height, clean 
shaven, with shrewd smiling eyes that 
regard one from behind rimless spectacles, 
he strikes one as a practical dreamer and 
an incurable optimist. ‘‘ I do not believe 
there is such a thing as a bad boy—I really 
don’t,”’ he declared to me in tones of strik- 
ing emphasis. ‘‘ A boy is simply what his 
environment makes him. Change his en- 
vironment and you rescue him.” Mr. Lane 
is assisted by three other workers—one 
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man and two ladies. <A local artisan is also 
associated, acting as foreman to the boys 
the plant 


in course of erection. 


working upon sewage-disposal 
now 

The young people number thirty-eight, 
drawn from the ranks otherwise 
the reformatories. The 
worst cases obtainable are sought for by 
the Little Commonwealth, and a_particu- 


larly notorious boy ot 


and 
destined for 


are 
very 


girl is as eagerly 


In the 
Workshop. 


asked for as a particularly highly qualified 


boy might be desired by a schoolmaster 
ambitious for the honour of his school. 
Indeed the police-court officials sometimes 
objected to a boy being placed in the 


Commonwealth on the ground that he was 


too terrible a criminal for possibility of 
reform But latterly, so convinced have 
they become of the Commonwealth’s deter- 


mination, that they sent one boy down as 
a joke, certain that he at would tax 
amehorative efforts 
Commonwealth's 


least 
*he Commonwealth's 


Vhen I sat at the tea- 


table that boy was quietly helping to clear 
away, as pleasant a looking lad and as use- 
ful a member of society as one might see 
anywhere. 

Indeed, the impression made by a first 


citizens ’’ was in the highest 
On my entry | at once 
convinced myself that these boys and girls 
the staff. 
with the 


innocence, but was 


glimpse of the “ 
degree gratifying. 
relatives of Their air 
gay 


must be 


was not merely gaiety of 


curiously well bred. 
A closer Inspection 


made clearer 


from the numbers 
assembled that 
they consti- 
tute the Common- 
wealth, but a great 
change in facial 
expression must 
have been wrought, 
Indeed, such a 
change fas been 
ettected 

kor exam ple 
when three girls 


arrived trom 


London, one of the 


lady worke rs, who 
was unfamiliar 
with the type ol 


young person with 
whom she would 
have to deal, could 
not the 


sight of their faces, 


endure 


and went away and 


wept. I had no 
idea that youwould 
Photo be brimging down 


8. Griffen. 


such girls as that 
she said. To-day 
nobody would be able to identify those girls 
from the trank-faced round 
the tea-table. 

A boy, notorious in a certain court, was 


group sitting 


brought down, though his mother objected. 
She could do nothing with him, she said, 
and wished him to go to a reformatory, 
certain to be kept for 

Later, however, she was induced 
her the 
The boy went over to the 
her. When he saw her he 


greet her, lifting her in his strong young 


where he would be 
five years. 
Commonwealth. 


to visit son at 


station to meet 


ran at once to 


glo 


| 
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arms and embracing her 
affectionately—a thing un- 
known in London days. The 
mother was deeply affected, 
and continued to marvel at 
ihe change wrought in her 
bov. So delighted was she, 
indeed, that at the end of 
her stay, during which she 
had watched him at his 
work, she—who once had 
desired to have her boy 
kept from her for five years 
—wished strongly to take 
him back to London with 
her toshow him to the other 
members of the family ! 

At this point it may be 


said that everything is done 


to maintain the relation- Making a Purchase at the Photo : 


ship between the citizens 
and the families to which 
in due course they must return. 

The habitation of the Little Common- 
wealth consists of three houses with an as- 
sembly hall and other buildings adjoining. 
In the main establishment, together with 
the other two houses, called respectively 

Bramble and Bracken,”’ reside a section 
of the citizens—boys and girls. There is no 
separation of the sexes other than that 


Little Commenwealth Shop. 


8. Griffen. 


the boys’ sleeping quarters are in one wing 
and the girls’ in the other. On the ground 
floor the young people mix freely, work 
together if their work happens to coincide, 
and take meals together. The co-educational 
principle is here seen at work with appar- 
ently the happiest and most wholesome 
results. In the first ‘‘ George Junior 
Republic’ the mistake was made of 

separating com- 


A Lesson 
in Building, 


pletely the quar- 
ters of the re- 
spective sexes : 
between the two 
sections a white 
line was painted 
daily. What hap- 
pened was what 
might ex- 
pected to happen 
where attention 
was thus called 
to the difference 
in sex. 
Something has 
been said as to 
origins and exter- 
nal appearances, 
but we now come 
to what is, after 
all, the most in- 
teresting feature 


Photo : of this experiment 
in social better- 
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THE QUIVER 


tent—its internal The Little 
Commonwealth is a pure democracy making 
whether of sex or class. 
‘citizen.”” It is 
completely self-employing, 
self-correcting. It itself by means 
of its own self-elected judge and its own 
court, in which every member has a part 


economy. 


no distinction 
Every member of it is a 
self-governing, 


rules 


approximating to that of a juryman. 

The police force and the prison—features 
found in some of the American Junior 
republics—are not found here, but the court 
has distinct punitive powers and uses them 
without hesitation in the interests of the 
citizens as a whole. 

The judge is elected 
the time of my visit the 
exalted office was a girl of 
small are the distinctions drawn 
the sexes that the fact that she was a girl 
was not once mentioned during the election. 


by ballot, and at 
holder of the 
fifteen. So 
between 


The citizens choose whom they consider to 
be most suitable for office, and I, who have 
court, can testify 
and 


“her honour” in 
to her excellent 
feeling for justice. 


seen 


20 xd sense, temper 


Work, the Great Essential 

Now, following the example of the Ameri- 
can Junior republics, the Little Common- 
wealth tells its citizens that if they would 
live they must work. Work is given, and 
payment is made in the Commonwealth's 


own coinage. This coinage has _ full 
purchasing power in the Commonwealth’s 
own shop, so that a complete economic 


system is in vogue. But the doubter may 
after all, is the 
Suppose that 


object—where, driving 
a boy chooses not 
very little, how is 
The Little 


Commonwealth is responsible for him, and 


force 
to work, or to work 


he to be compelled to amend ? 


he knows it, says this critic. They must 
feed him, however idle he may be. Does 
the superintendent take him in hand and 
thrash him or lock him up, or otherwise 


punish him ? 

In reply it may be said that, startling as 
the fact may seem, the superintendent has 
no more authority 
than a fellow boy 


over one of these boys 


citizen has. The super 


intendent supplies experience and advice, 
but not authority Hle is a citizen, as the 
yest ave cilize) S, bul He does vol govern, 


Government is by the Commonwealth, and 


by it alone It has its own Parliament, and 


ple 


makes its own laws. But more important 
still, it has its own court 
and sees that its laws are obeyed. 


as has been said 

Before 

this court every citizen is liable to be haled 
the superintendent himself included. 


The Driving Force—Democracy 
Tere, 
democracy 


force—the 
When first the 
Commonwealth was established certain boys 


then, is the 
public opinion. 


driving 


who had settled down were disturbed by 
other boys. They complained to the super- 
“It is not my 
“vou must settle this matter,” 


Their public 


intendent. business,” he 
answered ; 
The boys did. opinion was 
too much for the isolated oftenders, who gave 
way and themselves began to conform to 
citizenship. 

Authority, then, is wielded through the 
court, and a court night is one of the most 
interesting experiences the writer has ever 
had. 


her a boy who acts as her clerk, and before 


The girl-judge sits at a table, beside 


her a great volume, in appearance like a 


which and decisions are 


Round the room on 


ledger, In 
entered. 


benches sit 
the boy and girl citizens, and on the judge 
calling on the clerk to read the first charge 
he takes up a small sheet of paper, one of 
many on which the various accusers have 
A charge 


doing sO and so,”’ 


written their charges, and calls, “ 
against A. B. for 

The accused rises, perhaps to protest, “I 
object to that, your honour.’’ He gives 
his version; other witnesses who have seen 
anything of the circumstances rise in their 
accusa- 


turn, either by way of defence or 


tion, and the judge, shrewdly grasping 
the main fact, dismisses the case or 
inflicts a penalty In her decision she 1s 


subject to the approval of the court of 
citizens as a whole, who may protest, if 
they desire to do so—when the matter is 
The superintendent in no 


offering 


put to the vote. 


way interferes, beyond sometimes 
which is generally embodied 
No one hesitates to 
give evidence against his or her companion ; 
yet the instinct is not that of a tale-bearer 


but one of loyalty to the ¢ ommonwealth. 


a suggestion 


in the court’s decision. 


Some of the Charges 

Should the judge happen in a particular 
case to be the also, on the case 
being proved the clerk issues 


kinds A 


accusel 
sentence rhe 


charges are of many number 


are Debftors.’’ 


“We cannot render benefits to those from whom 
we receive them, or only seldom. But the benefit 
we receive must be rendered again, line for line, 
deed for deed, to somebody. Beware of too much 
good staying in your hand.”—Emerson. 


S there any one living to whom 

Emerson’s words do not appeal? 
Even in our most gloomy moods, 
can any of us conscientiously say that 
we have received benefits from no one ? 
No! Emerson’s message is a message 
to us all. Each of us has received 
benefits. All of us are called to the 


Joy of giving benefits to others. 
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how to “pass on” Kindnesses 


HE sturdy independence of the British is pro- 

verbial. In no section is it more in evidence 
than among the middle classes. They will, and do, 
fight against illness and misfortune with silent deter- 
mination, and even when absolute defeat and rum 
come, they shrink from letting anyone know that they 
are conquered at last. As for soliciting assistance from 
others, the idea is abhorrent tu them in the extreme. 


If such people as these are to be helped, the help 
must be given with great kindness and delicacy. 
Chey are not the ordinary recipients of charity. Trey 
have been more used to giving than to receiving. ‘The 
crown of their suffering is in the fact that they can help 
themselves, and others, no longer. 


The British Home and Hospital for Incurables, 
Streatham, S.W., founded in 1861, exists for such 
people as these, and for such people only. Queen 
Alexandra, with characteristic consideration for those 
in distress, takes a special interest in the work of this 
Institution, of which Her Majesty has been Patron for 
more than fifty years. 


Every day the sum of £50 is required for the main- 
tenance of existing operations. There are now 86 
patients in the Home and 380 pensioners on the books. 
During the year ended March 31st, 1915, the ordinary 
income was £4,500 below the ordinary expenditure. 
That is causing great anxiety to the Committee. So 
that the work may not be curtailed, will you not “pass 
on” any kindness you may have received, by helping 
the incurable sufferers for whom we plead?) Donations 
and subscriptions will be most gratefully acknowledged. 
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MEMORIALS. 


Instead of spending money on monuments and such like memorials, 
why not commemorate the memory of a relative or friend by naming 


a Bed in the Home—or a Pension in connection with the BRITISH 
HOME and Hospital FOR INCURABLES. This would not only be 
a lasting tribute to the dear friend, but would have the additional 


merit of providing a Home or Pension to some poor afflicted sufferer 
of the Middle Class for life. 

A donation of £1,000 names a Memorial Bed in the Home, and 
£500 a Memorial Pension of £20, giving the donor the right to 
nominate any candidate thereto during his or her lifetime. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL) FOR INCURABLES at Streatham, in the County of 
Surrey, the sum of £..........ccccssceecsees (free of duty) to be applied 


towards accomplishing the Charitable designs of the said Institution. 


N.B.—Land, and money secured on land, can now be given to 
charitable uses under the conditions enacted under the Charitable Uses 


Act, 1891, 54 and §§ Vic. c. 73. 


British Home & Hospital for Incurables, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 


Patroness : H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


To EDGAR PENMAN, Esgq., 


Secretary, 
191 
Sir, 
I enclose for £ as 
Annual. Susscrirrion £ Donation 
Address 


and made payable to the Secretary. 
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“Have you had a kindness shown ? 
Pass it on. 

"Twas not given for thee alone, 
Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another’s tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears— 
Pass it on.” 

—Henury Burton. 


lis better for us to remain where we are 
In the lowly valley of duty and care, 
Than lonely to stray to the heights above, 
Where there’s nothing to do and nothing 
to love.” 

—H. Coleridge. 
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of girls accuse a boy of insulting them. 
The boy explains that he merely remon- 
strated with them for injuring a gramophone. 
It then appears that the gramophone is 
in bad condition. Finally various mem- 
bers of the court express their complete 
indifference to the gramophone. Now this 
expression of indifference is very interest- 
ing. Jésthetics are carefully regarded in 
the decoration, etc., of the Commonwealth 
and have begun to tell. The very boys who, 
when they first came down, delighted in 
gramophones and ragtime, expressed weari- 
ness of the instrument which once delighted 
them. 


Sense and Sensibility 

Another charge is that of a boy who 
accuses a fellow citizen of making remarks 
about a picture of the accuser’s mother. 
While the case is being discussed the super- 
intendent mildly intervenes to suggest that 
this is not the first accusation of the kind 
which this particular citizen has made, 
that his skin is too thin, and that the boy 
accused had no intention of being offensive. 
The suggestion is accepted by the judge, 
who forthwith dismisses the case. 

A boy is described as “ the dustman’ 
and is accused of not emptying the dustbin ; 


the boy vigorously objects to being called 
“the dustman ”’ at all, and it is stated that 
no such office is recognised by name. Cer- 
tain girls are charged with throwing rubbish. 
A boy raises the question of whether a 
certain girl can afford to pay a boy sixpence 


to do her work; this question raises an 
interesting economic point and throws a 
light upon the feeling for economics to be 
found in the citizens. Another charge is of 
breaking a jug wilfully, while yet another 
instead of 


A boy—one 


is of sitting in a laden cart 
walking at the horse’s head. 

of the few severely punished — gets one 
week’s close bounds for his offence after 
the sentence has been put to the vote; 
means confinement within 
the immediate quarters of the Common- 
wealth. Lesser punishments take the form 
of the judge requesting one of the super- 
Intendents to find for the accused a piece 
of extra work 


close bounds ’ 


either of a morning’s dura- 
“on or other space of time—or of fines to 
be paid out of wages earned. The court 
concludes without form ility and with justice 
vindicated, 


The work done by the boys is of various 
kinds—some are builders, others plumbers, 
others agriculturists, and others carters. 
They are paid precisely as they would be 
if following their trades in London, They 
are liable to be dismissed, and to get into 
debt and to be sued in court for the 
money owing. So that once again public 
opinion presses down upon the slacker. He 
must conform to the rule of the majority 
of hard-working citizens. Asa whole the 
boys are good workers, the builders doing 
their 400 to 600 bricks a day. The sewage 
works are a credit to those who have erected 
them. It is interesting to learn & propos of 
this plant that the boys take a great interest 
in the bacteriological side of their labours— 
as they are encouraged to do, 

The girls perform the domestic work, 
while one of them manages the shop. The 
girl in charge buys all her needed stores 
from contractors outside and sells her 
stock in Little Commonwealth currency. 
She has a cash register and a highly efficient 
business system. To her come the “ house 
mothers,’’ who purchase the requirements 
of the respective houses, 


A Youthful Experiment 

The experiment is in its infancy; but 
that in many, indeed most, respects the 
Little Commonwealth system is a great 
improvement upon all other reformatory 
methods is a proposition which seems in 
the way of being proved. A few criticisms 
may be made, but only one is important. 
The citizens, while they may receive definite 
teaching according to the Church to which 
they belong, whether Anglican or Catholic, 
give most of their thought to their own 
ethical society. One would imagine that 
uninstructed youths and girls are scarcely 
competent to discuss principles of ethics, 
and one feels certain that the Christian faith 
—and a faith definitely stated—is the only 
means by which a revolutionary change in 
character and acomplete spiritual awaken- 
ing can be etfected, and by which the blessed 
development can be maintained. When the 
citizens realise this fact and definitely asso- 
ciate the divine Christ with their Common- 
wealth, then one is convinced the walls of 
reformatories will be pulled down and the 
Little Commonwealth method with its 
atmosphere of self-respect and liberty will 
take its proper place. 
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THE DUST OF LIFE 


By 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


CHAPTER XXVI 


*“AN EYE FOR AN EYE’ 


EDRIC sat in the gaily lit dining-room 
of the hotel, He had partaken 
scarcely any food during the day, and now 


ol 


sat down to dinner not because he wanted 
any, but as a matter of habit. 

After leaving Offenheim’s office he had 
hailed a_ taxi-cab, and presently found 
himself in Hyde Park. Here he had dis 


missed the conveyance, and had, hour after 


hour, walked around the Park. It was the 
nearest approach to the country possible, 
and at least he could move freely, and 
he was comparatively alon He was busy 
thinking, busy, too, fighting a terrible 
battle. 

He had loved Roger Hereford with a 
love passing the love of woman. More than 
once he had risked his life for him. He 


had given up the dearest hope of his life 
without do 
nothing that should have a possibility of 
robbing happiness from him. 

Now he hated him. 

At least that was the mad passion that 
into his heart. His interview 
Offenheim had shaken his life to the 
very foundation; it had poisoned the well 


a struggle, because he would 


surged up 


with 


is being, it 


springs of h had changed every 
thi Roger had been his enemy through 
out the years he had pretended to be hi 
friend; Roger had robbed him of his good 
name; he had tried to rob him of any 
chance of success in life, and, more than 
all, he had robbed him of all chance of 
winning the only woman he could ever 
Care for. 

And he had done it all under the guise 
of friendship! 

That was the thought gnawing at his 
heart like some corrosive acid. Through 
the long years he had been his_ bitter, 
impl icable enemy, and he had done every 
thing under the guise of friendship. . 

For the moment Cedric Wa a mad, re 
vengeful animal An eve for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth "—he would be true 
to the old Jewi h code Nothing was too 
bad or too crue] for the man who had 
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robbed him of his good name, of his hopes, 


and of the woman he loved. Then, even 
while he walked beneath the bare, leafless 
trees of the Park, his mind flashed back 
to Africa. He was listening to Sunflower 


telling of the story of his conversion from 
savagery ; he was recalling his experiences 


when for the first time he really knew what 
it was to believe in Jesus Christ. 

“Ye have heard it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour hate thine 
enemy. But [ say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
yood to them that hate you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” 

No, no; it was possible What! 
Love the man who for vear had been 
plotting to ruin him, who had robbed him 
of his good name, who had day by day 
been plotting to make life hell to hin, 
who had defamed him before the woman 
he loved, not ope nly and boldly, but subtly 
cruelly, pouring the poison of his lies into 


Issy Granville’s ears, until she believed 
what the rest of the world believed? For- 
vive him? No; it was not to be expected. 
God would never demand it of him 

For hours he walked the Park, thinking 
and fighting, until presently he began t 
pray. Yes, he felt that wi the law of 
Christ, the law f Love, and b nd by 
the conviction vrew within him that, unless 
his religion were worse than a mocke ’ 
Roger Hereford must be forgiven 

He found his wav back to the hotel and 
dressed for dinner, and, taking his place 
at the table allotted to him, ate his food 
in silence. Around him wa ay laughter 
the sound of many voices Fashionable 
London had congregated in this well-known 
hotel. Seautifully dressed women flashed 
their smiles on the men who sat around 
them. It was a scene of mirth, of galety 

Say, you did give me a shock when I 
saw vou!” 

Cedric looked up and saw Bett Britten 
tanding by hi 1d 

“At first I couldn’t believe it was you, 


ht I 


» scared and ghastly 


vou look 
I saw I couldn't he mistaken, 


thoug 
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must speak. What are you doing in 
London? ” 

“[’ye come in quest of truth,” was his 
reply. 

“And you've found it?” said the girl. 

“Yes: I’ve found it.” 

“And it’s brought you but little pleasure, 
I guess?” And she saw that Cedric’s eyes 
hardened as she spoke. “I’m staying with 
some friends,” went on the girl, “and 
we’ve got a box at the —— to-night ; we’ve 
room for another, won’t you join us? ” 

He shook his head. 

“T should be a ghoul at your feast.” 

The girl hesitated a second. 

“Are you staying in London long? 

“No; I go back to-morrow morning. 

Betty Britten was silent for a few seconds, 


” 


” 


hen she said: 

“There’s something I want to tell you 
real badly, and I don’t feel like the theatre 
to-night. What if I stay with you right 
here in this hotel, and have a talk—a real 
long talk? ” 

“T should be more than delighted if you 
did! ” 

“Then V’ll go and speak to my friends, 
and when you've finished dinner I'll meet 
you in the lounge.” 

“But—but began Essex. 

“No; it’s all right. I must have a long 
talk with you—that’s settled.” 

And then Cedric watched her while she 
went to another part of the room. 

“Now, then, tell me what you've found 
ut,” she said, a little later, when coffee 
was brought to them in the lounge and 
they were hidden from the gaze of others 
by a huge palm. “No; you needn’t be 
afraid to tell me. I’ve thought a good 
deal about you since IT saw you down at 
Porthloe. I was afraid to tell you what 
[ had in my mind, but I did some hard 
thinking.” 

Cedric did not speak, but looked at the 
girl’s earnest face with a great deal of 
admiration. 

“You said you had found out some truth,” 
she went on. “What is it?” 

“I am afraid there is nothing I can tell 
you,” was his reply. 

Sut you must tell me; you must tell 
me for Issy’s sake as well as vour own.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Never mind what I mean; I am dead 
serious. I’ve been adding two and two 


together for some time now, and T guess 
I may be able to help you. But before I 


can be of any use I must know what you've 
found out.” 

Cedric was silent. 

“You are not going to tell me any- 
thing?” 

“JT am afraid there is nothing I can tell 
you, Miss Britten.” 

“You are just telling me a lie: there 
is a great deal you can tell me, but you 
won't. Still, I’m going to speak, all the 
same. I can’t prove what I’m going to 
say, Mr. Essex, but I’m just sure that the 
man you call your friend has started those 
stories down at Porthloe. He and Mrs. 
Granville have been pretty thick—perhaps 
you can guess the reason why. I suppose 
it’s none of my business, but I have a real 
love for Issy, and I’ve a kind of liking 
for you, and as I listened to what was 
said, and got to thinking about it all, I 
made up my mind to speak to Roger Here- 
ford. I just asked him straight whether 
he was acting like a friend to you, and I 
told him that he knew that these stories 
were all lies and could prove it.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He denied it, of course. But I’m not a 
fool, Mr. Essex, and I knew he was telling 
lies. I told him so too. I said to him: 
‘Come off the roof, Mr. Hereford, and 
answer me straight. You haven’t been 
playing the game with the man you call 
your friend.’ But the worst of it was I 
could prove nothing, and I ‘had no case,’ 
as the lawyers say. That was why I didn’t 
tell Issy what I was sure of. Now, will 
you tell me what you have found out?” 

Cedric shook his head. 

“You won't! Well, then, I guess Vl 
have to say something else, even although 
I may be accused of disloyalty. Mr, Essex, 
that man is not fit to marry Issy Granville. 
She’s about the finest girl I ever came 
across—proud as Lucifer and all that sort 
of thing, but as true as steel. You know 
that, I guess? And what’s more, you're 
in love with her. No, no; it’s no use 
your denying it, you are. I saw it that 
day when I first came across you on 
the cliffs down in Cornwall, and I've 
known it ever since. And you are the man 
she ought to have too. Well, now, unless 
you speak, Roger Hereford’s going to marry 
her. He’s got hold of the reins of govern- 
ment, and Mrs, Granville has placed herself 
under his thumb. I’m not going to tell 
you any more about that, but a’s so, And 
I’m going to tell you this too. Had not 
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Issy been made to believe that you were 
worse than a sneak and a coward out in 
Africa, she wouldn’t have listened to Roger 
Hereford.” 

“How do you know that?” And Cedric’s 
voice Was eager, in spite of himself. “Has 
she told you so, or are you only con- 
jecturing ?” 

“I’m not going to tell you, but I know 
it’s true, and he’ll never make her happy. 
He’s not the man for her, Mr. Essex. Look 
here, you can prove yourself innocent, 
can’t you? You can clear your name of 
everything they’ve accused you of. Now, 


tell me straight, can’t you? Look me 
straight in the eyes. There now, I knew 
it. Aren’t you going to clear yourself? ” 


‘No,” said Cedric; “I’m 
nothing.” 

Betty Britten’s eyes flashed with anger. 

‘T guess you’re a fool,” she said pre- 
“just a fool! 
keep silent in order to shield the man you 
call your friend. He isn’t your friend, I 
tell you. You know it, don’t you?” 

Again Cedric did not speak. 

“And will you let the girl you love be 
miserable all her life and believe in these 
things about you when you could, if you 
would, put yourself straight? ” 

“But does she love him—tell me that? 

This time the girl was silent. “I guess 


going to do 


sently ; You are going to 


” 


you’ve made up your mind,” she said at 
length, as she watched the firm-set mouth 
and cold, hard eyes. “Vou'll just do 
nothing, you'll, you’11——” 

“Miss Britten,” said Cedric; “I’ve been 
tempted to-day to sell my soul to the devil; 
why, I’d give all that I possess and almost 
give up my hope of heaven for the chance 
of winning her, but I can’t do it, I simply 
cant 

‘You are just a fool, Cedric Essex, just 
a fool! But—but I love you for it. If—if 
a man—but there——” She dashed away 
“Will you shake 
hands with me, Mr. Essex? I’m tired and 
a bit unnerved, I guess. Ill go to bed. 


” 


the tears from her eyes 


Good-night 
The girl’s departure was so sudden that 
Cedric was at a loss to know what it meant, 
but before he had time to think about it a 
boy came towards him. 
“Mr. Cedric Essex, sir?” 
“Ves, what is it? ” 
‘You’re wanted at the 
trunk call.” 
Tt was now nearly eleven o’clock, and 


telephone, 


Cedric followed the lad, wondering who 
could want him at that time of night. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 
he said, as he took the receiver in his hand, 

“George Winchester, old chap; don’t you 
recognise the voice?” 

“Winchester? Where are you?” 

“I’m at Porthloe. I’ve only been here 
an hour or two. I want to see you, it’s im- 
portant.” 

“But, but 
old chap. 
about it now? 

“No, I couldn’t, and that’s a fact. I 
want an hour's quiet chat with you. It’s 
no light matter, [ can tell you.” 

“When?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“All right. [ll catch the midnight train 
from Paddington to-night. You may ex- 
pect me in the morning.” 

A few minutes later Cedric had paid his 
bill and was on his way to Paddington. 


I’m glad to know you're back, 


Couldn’t you tell me anything 
” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
ANOTHER BLOW 


HEN Cedric arrived at Plymouth the 
following morning it was still dark, 
and, feeling cold and miserable, he ob- 
tained some hot coffee before continuing his 
journey. 
“Paper, sir? Mercury or a News, sir? 
Cedric again entered the train, and by the 
dim light overhead scanning the 
morning paper. Before long he saw a para- 
graph headed by the words, “Death of a 
Well-known Cedric the 
paragraph with a sad heart. It contained 
the news that Mr. Hereford, Roger's father, 
had died the previous day. It recorded the 


fact that the deceased gentleman was sup- 


” 


began 


posed to be of considerable wealth, and that 
the bank with which he was associated had 
an extensive connection with great financial 
enterprises all over the world. It also 
mentioned the fact that Mr. Hereford left 
an only son, who would, in the natural 
course of things, be his father’s heir. 
The paragraph necessarily affected some 
of Cedric’s plans. In spite of what he had 
told Betty Britten on the previous night, 
he had made up his mind to see Roger and 
to face him with his discoveries; at least he 
owed himself that Perhaps, too, he owed 
it to Roger. Not that he longer doubted 


Roger’s perfidy that was impossible; 
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ithe ould he go to him as a friend— 
that, too, was impossible; but he wanted to 
( R r’s explanation, wanted to know 
what he would say for himself. It was 


true he had, in response to Winchester’s 


mmons, caught the midnight train tor 
C wall, but he had determined that 
directly his interview with him was over he 
would again return to London and find out 
Rover, wherever he might be. Now he re- 
flected that this would be impossible. 
Under the shadow of his griet he could not 
as he had intended; all he could 
do was to send a message of condolence to 
I Hereford and then wait for a_ few 
days before carrying out the plans which 


had been born in his mind 


Why, he did not know, but the news he 
had read intensified the feeling of despair 
in hi heart. It seemed to him that some 

lamity rreater than the fact that his 


father’s old friend and comrade had died, 
had befallen him. Naturally, too, he 
began to think of his own business arrange 
ments. He had given Mr. Hereford large 
»wers on his return from Canada. On hi 
idvice, and with the concurrence of Mr 
MeMordie, he had s 


old Rugchester Farm, 
Mr. Hereford had, at his instance, in- 


vested the money received. As we have re- 
eatedly said, Cedric knew little or nothing 
about business, and, having implicit faith 


in his father’s old friend, had given him 
power to act for him according to his own 


now,” said 
Cedric to himself, as the train swept West- 


d. “T’ll speak to Penryn as soon as I 
et back, but I doubt if he’s the man to go 
into the matter thoroughly; yes, T’ll have 
to return to London again in a day or two, 
it of course it will be impossible for me 
to do anything until after the funeral.” 
Hallo! here you are.” It was Georce 
Winchester’ cheery voice whic h greeted 
Cedric as he le ipt trom the train at the 
little station near to Porthloe. “My word! 
( Id chap, vou 1] | eedy What's 
tel ith you 
[ never was any good unless IT had my 
full night’s rest, and I haven’t slept a wink 
{ I i d 
\ how it 1 to ee vou, old 
t \ 1] These two men had parted 
before j ie \\ hester to vo 
to tl! | ] ! Cedric to re 
t me to Eneland to prepare for 


journey into the heart of Africa. Since 
that time each had passed through strange 
experiences, wild scenes of excitement and 
had met 
again, it might have been that they had 
parted only a month before and_ nothing 
save of the most humdrum nature had 
Englishmen are made that 


many dangers. Now, when the 


taken place. 
way. 

‘You gave me a bit of a shock last night, 
George, when I 
course you are staying at 

“Yes, I found out that you had taken the 
house and I naturally called there first 
thing. When your aunt saw me_ she 
wouldn’t hear of my going anywhere else 


heard your voice Of 


Trelyon’ 


so I’m established at * Trelyon’ as a sort 
ofa squire.” 

During the journey to Porthloe neither 
referred to the 
telephone message. They felt that the time 


reason for Wiunchester’s 
had not come to discuss that, and not a word 
was spoken about it during breakfast. 
“Now then, George, what is it?” asked 
Cedric, when presently they were alone. 
“First of all,” replied Winchester, “I 
want to ask you one or two questions, and 
I’m sure you will not mind my being abso 
lutely plain. Tell me about your business 


matters, will you What have you done 


with your money? ” 

[In a few words Cedric told him. He had 
placed his affairs entirely in the hands of 
Mr. Hereford, before, his 


father had appointed as his guardian, and 


whom, vears 


had given him absolute powers to act for 
him He had also agreed to the sale of 
his land in Canada, this with the consent 
of Mr. MeMordie, and had asked Mr. Here- 
ford to invest the proceeds as he thought 
best 

“The whole of it?” asked Georgt 

“The bulk of it,” replied 
“There’s a little loose cash Iving at the 
bank, but practically the whole of my fort 
tune was dealt with by Mr. Hereford.” 

‘You say you” gave him absolute 
power? 
“Ves. You sce, 


know anything about business, 


I never pretended to 
and I had 
complete trust in my father’s old friend.” 

“And now he’s dead,” said George Win 
chester, looking at the paper which Cedric 
had bought that morning, and which he 
had read during breakfast 

aid Cedriu 
dead. You can’t think what a blow it Is to 


quietly 


me, old man 
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“Did you know,” asked Winchester, 
“that for months Roger taken his 
father’s place and practically taken affairs 
out of his hands?” 

Cedric did not reply for a moment, then 
he said: “ Tell me what is in your mind, 
George?” 

“It’s difficult to tell you, Cedric, and I'm 
afraid I’ve not a complete story, anyhow. 
But roughly it is this: My solicitors, 
Sparrow and Hargreaves, have their fingers 
in a lot of pies, and they know perhaps 
more than any firm in London of financial 
affairs. What they told me was only very 
scrappy, but knowing I was your friend 
they thought it right I should tell you that 
there has been some very fishy business 
going on. They spoke in a very guarded 
way, because Ais good name is involved ”— 
and Winchester nodded towards the news- 
paper containing the late Mr. Hereford’s 
obituarv. “Anyhow, it seems. that large 
sums of money have been invested in what 
any financier knows to be frauds and 
swindles, and Sparrow and Hargreaves 
have the gravest reasons for thinking that 
your money has been exploited. What is 
more, they don’t believe that old Mr. Here- 
ford knew anything about it.” 

There could be no doubt that George 
Winchester took the gravest view of the 
matter, and as Cedric listened all sorts of 
A few days 
before he would not have feared, but now 
he knew what Winchester’s story meant. 
It was not enough that his one-time friend 
had robbed him of his good name, he had 
now systematically schemed to rob him of 
almost every penny he possessed. 

“George,” he said at length, “tell me 
exactly as you can what Sparrow and Har- 


fears came into heart. 


rreaves told vou. Give me word for word 
the conversation which took place between 
you.” 

And Winchester, realising the gravity of 
the situation, did as he was bidden. 

“Tt would seem, then,” said Cedric when 
he had finished, “that they do not regard 
this business as entirely hopeless. They 
seem to think that the matter can be 
fought, and perhaps something saved from 
the wreck ive? ” 


“Ves, yes, I should say so, but——” 
“But at the expense of blackening a 
dead man name,” said Cedric. “What 


sort of men are Sparrow and Hargreaves?” 


“The cleverest lawyers in London, IT 
think—at least. Sparrow is.” 


“Would they take the matter up, do you 
think? Would they go into the whole 
question carefully and tell me exactly how 
everything stands? ” 

“T am sure they would.” 

“Very well, then.” And Cedric took a 
telegram form from a case and began to 
Write 

“You'll fight the matter, of course?” 
said George, when a boy had been sent to 
the post office. “You believe, don’t you, 
that it’s Roger who is guilty of the whole 
thing ?” 

Cedric was silent. 

“Look here, Ced, old man, we won't let 
money stand in the way. I’ve got enough 
and to spare, thank God, and I’m_ not 
going to leave an old pal in the lurch. 
We'll fight this through, inch by inch, and 
we'll crush that little worm.” 

“No, no!” cried Cedric eagerly, “don’t 
talk of that.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
going to sit down tamely and be robbed? ” 
asked George. 

“T must wait a bit,” said Cedric. “Any- 
how, we can do nothing until the funeral is 
over. I must go to that too; my father 
would wish me to, I know. Until then I 
can do nothing; meanwhile, your lawyers 
will find out the truth and tell me where I 
stand. But, George, not a word of this to 
anvbody.” 

“Not until we can prove our case, any- 
how.” 

Four days later Cedric found himself at 
Rugchester. It was the first time he had 
visited the town since he had left it in dis- 
grace. When he stepped from the train to 
the platform and noted the familiar fea- 
tures of the station, saw the station-master, 
whom he remembered well, and the porters, 
whom he had known years before, it seemed 
as though he were a schoolboy again. He 
had received no invitation to the funeral, 
and so did not intend going to the house, 
but he made his way towards the cemetery, 
which was situated on the outskirts of the 
town. He had plenty of time, and so he 
determined to walk. 

In a few minutes he had reached an 
eminence, and there, through the leafless 
branches of the trees, he saw the buildings 
in which he had spent some of the happiest 
vears of his life. 

The still air was startled by the tolling 
of the cemetery bell, and he remembered 
the purpose for which he had come. A 
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little later he saw the mournful procession 
passing the gates. His 
father and Roger’s father had met by now. 


Would they know what had happened? he 


neal cemetery 


i 


wondered. Would they be discussing the 
welfare of their boys? He watched while 
the mourners went into the cemetery 
chapel, and then entered himself and 


listened while the chaplain read the sad 
service. 

Soon atterwards they stood by the grave- 
side, and then, solemn and sad as the occa- 
his heart thrilled at the 
which Jesus gave to the world. 
the Resurrection the Life,’ 
Lord. ‘ He that believeth Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 


sion 
message 


saith the 


was, 


am and 


in 


never die.’ ” 

\fter all, the spite and enmity and 
wrangling of the world seemed small com- 
pared with that majestic message. For the 
moment Cedric forgot where he was. His 
mind was back in Africa again, listening to 
Sunflower, who told the story of his birth 
to new life. 

In his pocket was a messuge which he 
had that day received from the London 


lawyers, documents which he believed would 
give him power to crush the man who had 


injured him, but, in face of the words to 
which he had been listening, the papers 
seemed as worthless as thistledown. 

“And I heard a voice from heaven say 
ing, ‘Write, Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord. Even so, saith the Spirit, 


they rest from their labours.’ ” 
No, Christian faith 
reality to him, and even although it might 


for 


no, was great 


involve his cutting off his right hand, or 
plucking out his right eye, he must be 
faithful to it 

Then his heart gave a leap, for he 
realised that Roger eves were upon him. 
Up to that moment he felt sure he had not 


seen him, but now, by the look on his face, 


the tremor of his lips, and the rigidity of 
his h that the man he 
had once called his friend was aware of his 


form, he knew whom 


presence, and more, he was afraid of him. 

The Benediction Was at length pro 
nounced, and the mourners began to move 
iway trom. the grave Cedri waited for 
some time, and then made his Way close to 
the graveside. The wreaths had been re 
moved, and on the bra plate he saw the 
name which for years had been dearer to 


him than any name on earth 


“Roger Here 


9 


+ 


1i8—. 


eyes 


ford. Born June 10 Died Janu. 
ary 12, His were dimmed 
with tears, and at length he turned away 
with a sigh. : 

“Cedric ! ” 


19 


Looking, he saw Roger, with 


his hand outstretched. “I—I'm glad you 
came.” Roger stammered out the words. 

“Yes, I could not help coming,” replied 
Cedric. “I knew it was my father’s wish.” 


Then the of the two young men 
met, but only for a moment. Roger Here- 
ford’s eyes drooped beneath the steady gaze 
of the other. 

“I—I want 
Ced, old man. 
want to explain. 
will you?” 

“Why?” asked Cedric. ‘Your house 
will be full of your friends who have come 
to the funeral.” 

se No, no, they are nobody 


eyes 


to have a chat with you, 


There are some things I 
Come up to the house, 


that is, 


they 


will leave after an hour or so, then there 
will be nobody but mother and myself. 
She wanted to come to the funeral. but | 
would not let her, she is better at home. 
I thought you might come, you see—that is, 


send invitation. [ 


I know I didn’t 


say, you'll come up, Ced, won't you?” 


you an 


His voice was trembling as if with fear. 

‘J not think it said Cedric. 
“This is not the time to the things I 
want to say, and which must said.” 

“But it is, Cedric,” and the other spoke 
excitedly. “It 15, really. I know what 
you’ve doing, I’ve heard, but you 
don’t know all. And in a couple of hours 


do best,” 
say 


be 


been 


from now the house will be empty. Come, 
old man, do. It will be hell to be there 
alone.” His voice was more natural now, 


and Cedric recognised the ring of the old 
too, Roger’s 


days. In spite of everythin 


appeal made something of its old demands 
upon him. He could not forget the love of 


years 


more than twenty 


“Very well, in two hours from now UI 
come and see you.” 

“But now, old man, right away. There's 
room in the carriage—there is, really.” 

“No, not now.” 

The carriages rolled away towards the 
great house behind the hill, and. then 
Cedric made his way to the town again, 
thinking greatly. 

A little over two hours later he was 


a room where Roger sat alone. 
I—I told her you 
coming; she would like you, 
I know, but of course she’s prostrate.” 


shown into 


“Did you see mother? 


were to see 
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“No, I’ve not seen her.” 

The servant closed the door behind them, 
and they were alone. Almost mechanically, 
Cedric walked to the window, and there, 
only a short distance away, he saw Rug- 
chester School buildings. He stood and 
looked a few minutes, unable to speak, his 
lips trembling. 

«“T—I should have come to see you to- 
morrow.” This was how Roger broke the 
silence which had lasted for nearly a 
minute. 

Cedric did not speak. 

“Won't you shake hands, old man?” 
And Roger held out his 
hand. 

“What would be the use 
if I did?” replied Cedric. 

“What do you mean?” 


“You know what I 
mean.” 

“What do you know?” 

“T know everything,” 
replied Cedric quietly. 


“Everything.” 

The perspiration stood 
in thick beads on Roger’s 
forehead. It was easy to 
see, by the look in his 
eves, that he was much 
wrought upon. His hands 
trembled too 

“Aren't we to be friends 
any longer, Ced?” 

“That depends upon you, 
Roger.” 

“In what wav does it 
depend upon me: 

“Tf you are to be my 
friend,” and Cedric spoke 
quietly, “you must act as 
a friend, you must publish 
to the world who was guilty 
of stealing the papers up 
yonder,” and he nodded 
towards the school. “You 
must deny the lies which 
are circulated about what 
took place in Africa. You 
must tell the truth about 
that Canadian business. 
And you must give back 
what you have obtained by 
fraud. It’s no use talking 
about friend hip else.” 

“a sav, Ced, do you 


know what you are. say- “*]—I'm glad you came.’ 
ing?" Roger stammered out the words. 


g2! 


“T know perfectly well, perfectly well, 
because I know everything, Roger, every- 
thing.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII 
FORGIVENESS—OR HONOUR ? 
“PMEFORE we can talk of friendship,” 

said Cedric, “there must be an ex- 
planation of everything. Look here, Roger, 
why did you do it?” 

“Do what?” And there was something 
peevish in the tone of his voice. 

“T told you,” said the other, “that I 
know everything—everything, mind you.” 
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, ther looked at him intently, and win her for your wife? Didn't you tell me 


t] hadow of a smile passed his lips. you'd fallen in love with her? Wasn't it 
i want to ask you,” said Cedric, “why you who got in my way again? Yes, I'll 
Roger, vou, whom I’ve always loved be frank about it. And then tn Africa | 
friend, have been my relentless enemy hated you, even when L owed my life to 
1 the years? Why, Roger: ” vou, and I was glad when the fellow told 
[ say, Ced, you haven’t been fool me you had the sleeping sickness.” 
ich to listen to these—to these 4 “And when I got back from Africa you 
‘No. no. Rover, that won't do. We've were still trying to do me harm?” 
come to the point to whic h things have “Yes, I was.” 
ven tending for years, and there must be “You tried to rob me of my land in 
make-believes or subterfuges. To be gin Canada, and sent out Offenheim as your 
t the beginning, you know who took the agent, and all the while you pretended you 
papers at Rugche ster.” hadn’t spoken to him for years. And now, 
It’s a lie!” on the top of all this comes this other b 
It’s not a lie, and you know it’s not a ness.” 
lie! No, I'm not talking hearsay, Roger. “What have you found out about that? 
Offenheim told everything, proved asked Roger eagerly. | 
verything.” “Everything, tell you, everythin 
Offenheim! Did he—that is-——” “Then you know 
You can’t deny it Why did you do “T know everything, T tell you.’ 
it ! For some time the two stood facing each 
The other looked sullenly on the ground. other in silence 
You schemed to ruin me, even when we “Look here, Ced,” said Roger at length, ' 
passed as a David and Jonathan at school. and it was evident by the look in his 
| never did you any harm, Roger; why did eyes that he had come to a great deter- 
do it?” mination, “I’ve been a mean skunk, I 
Harm?” and there was a_e snarl in know I have, but will you forgive me, old 
Roger’s voice. ‘Harm? Why—why——_ man? Oh, yes, IT know I’m asking too 
Look here, Ced, you’ve asked to have it, much of you: T’ve behaved abominably, 
nd you shall. Yes, I have hated you, but Ced, old man, if you knew, if vou only 
ted you alway and I hate you still! knew 
w then, all the rags are pulled away, “Knew what?” 
ren’t they? ” “ye been mad for years, simply mad! 
Why did you hate me, Roger?” Yes, I know it Wa only jealousy and spite 
Hate you? Why, weren’t you always and envy that began it. [ was ashamed 
put before me It was you who were myself then, and I loved you, Ced, « 
lway first, while I had to play the ever man I did, really, even while I did th 
lasting second fiddle It was you who were things. While I planned with that swine 
popular at school, while the boys gave  Offenheim there was nobody in the world t i 
me the go-by. It was you who got your me like you, but when T got down to Con ) 
cap. It was you who got your school — wall, then I say, Ced, you don’t ¢ 
ind evervbody cheered, and—and, | anvthine about her, do you?” 
1 hate you, there! It was a little thing Cedric did not reply 
t, but it grew, and grew, and grew, “T tell vou, old man, T lost cont: l 
il, when Offenheim came to me and told myself then We were only boys, but wl 
e how we might, together— Now you you told me that you’d fallen in leve wit! 
Know, don’t yi , her and that vou intended to carve out a 
\nd preten led to be my friend all the career, to make a place in life, all so that { 
time,” said Cedric. “You followed me to you might marry her—yes, then Th ted 
Cornwall Tt was you who got that letter you, IT would have murdered you 1 
nt to Sir Colman Tresize.’ dared! I sold myself to the devil to ruu 
“Weren't you bein made a lion of you I vowed that—that no ones! ld 
And then I—TI didn’t want that girl to be ever come between me and het Ced, old 
fond of you.” man, IT love her like my own Ife Phere’ 
And all the rest * said Cedric. Hi nothine in the world of any value to me 
voice W hard rt without her, and T was afraid You were 
Didn’t you tell me that you meant to ilway popular Evervbody loved you, 
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and—and I was mad! Can't you see? 
That was why I acted like a devil down at 
Porthloe, that was why I got those reports 
set on foot. I was afraid, when you got 
there to live and had a chance of meeting 
her every day, that—that—but there, you 
know—and so, because I knew she hated 
ies, and cowardice, and meanness—— Oh, 
I know it was devilish on my part, but 1 
did it, Ced, yes, I did it. But vou’ll forgive 
me, won't you? I say, Ced, old man, you 
will, won’t you?” 

“Why should I?” asked Cedric. He spoke 
very quietly. “Why should I forgive you?” 
“Ced,” said the other, “you have my 
life, my future, in your hands. Yes, I 
admit it. If you do what is in your power 
to do you can ruin me, but if you do you— 
you will blacken my father’s name, you 
will send my mother to her grave, and 
that’s not all, no, that’s not all. You see, 
Ced, ’'ve won her love. She’s promised to 
marry me. You said just now you knew 
all—you don’t. I’m in Queer Street. If 
you urge your rights about that money 
laced in my father’s hands, if—if every- 
ing is brought to light, I’m ruined-- 
ruined, I tell you. And that will break her 
heart, kill her. Don’t you see? She loves 
me, old man, loves me. We are all the 
world to each other. I know I’m_ not 
worthy of her, I know I’m not worthy to 
sweep the ground on which she treads, but 
—but there it is. And if you have your 
rights, then you—you blacken my father’s 
name, you send my mother to her grave, 
but that’s not the worst, you'll kill her too! 
Can’t you, Ced—I know I don’t deserve it 
—but can’t you forgive me? Can’t you 
bury the past?” 


Roger’s voice was quivering as he spoke. 
His lips were tremulous, his eyes flashed 
fire. 

“Do you know what you ask, Roger?” 
asked Cedric at length. “You are asking 
me to allow my name to be for ever dis- 
graced. I can only set myself right by 
proving you to be what you are. And you 
are asking me to allow myself to be for 
ever regarded as—as—you know what they 
Say about me down at Porthloe. And more 
than that, you ask me not to try and get 
back what is mine. You ask me to become 
practically a pauper 

“But—but I’ll make it up to vou in days 
to come, Ced, old man: 1 will, as far as 
money is concerned. You shan’t lose bv 
that, only don’t press the matter now.” 

960 


Cedric knew now that he had not com- 
pletely won his battle on the day Offenheim 
had made his revelations. Now that he 
stood face to face with the man who had 
deceived him and ruined him, robbed him 
of everything in life worth having, the 
desire for revenge rose up in his heart 
like a flood. No, he could not, the sacri- 
fice was too great, he could not forgive 
him; forgiveness would mean the wreckage 
of his own life, the destruction of his every 
hope. 

But if he did not, if he acted as nine out 
of every ten people would tell him he ought 
to act if they knew the truth, what would 
his Christianity be worth? Would he not 
be violating the first principles of his faith? 
Would he not be stultifying that life which 
had been to him the greatest thing in the 
world ? 

He paced the room as the problem faced 
him in its entirety, and he saw that Roger 
was furtively watching him the whole time. 
He believed, too, that he understood him as 
he had never understood him before. No, 
no, Roger’s life had not been heaven, it 
had been hell! There had been many a 
struggle, many an encounter with his own 
manhood, before he had yielded to the 
promptings of the devil. Yes, in spite of 
everything, he believed Roger had loved 
him, but he had yielded to envy ard 
jealousy, he had allowed these things to 
nestle in his bosom, and after that his 
struggles became weaker and weaker. Yet 
all the time he must have suffered the tor- 
ments of the damned. 

“That is all you have to say to me?” 
he said at length. 

“What is there more to say?” said 
Roger. “I know what you've been doing. 
I know you've been closeted with Sparrow 
and Hargreaves for hours on the stretch. 
I suppose they’ve told you you’ve got a 
case if you like to fight it? You know 
that exposure would mean Never 
mind what it would mean, but I say, Ced, 
old man, I know I’ve acted like a—no, I 
can’t find a word for it—but will you—will 
you let the matter stand where it is? Will 
you forgive me? I will make it up to 
you, old man; I will, really.” 

“You know you can never make it up,” 
said Cedric. “If I forgive you I must be 
silent. I must be your scapegoat. No, I 
can’t do it.” 

“Then you mean that you'll 

“T mean that I’m going to use the power 


” 
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I’ve got. I’ve got proof of everything 
now, mind you—proof of that Rugchester 
busin proof about the Canadian _busi- 
mn proof that you’ve robbed me, and 
everything shall come to light. In every- 
thing you’ve fought for yourself, careless 


about me, and in order that you might do 
me harm you descended to every trickery 
and knavery and to every form of lies— 
well, I’m not going to fight with your 
weapons, I’m only going to let the truth 


be known, the truth that ought to be 
known.” 

‘You don’t mean that, Cedric Have 
you no mercy, no forgiveness?” And for the 


first time there real fear in Roger’s 


voice. 
“Neither mercy nor forgiveness for such 


was 


as you. If there had been one spark of 
sorrow and repentance in anything you’ve 


said, if you’d shown any desire whatever to 
do justice, I might have—but there, you’ve 
shown none. I should be doing wrong not 


to make it known what you are.” 
“And that’s all your Christianity is 
worth, is it?” And Roger spoke like a 


snarling dog at bay. “ That’s the sum total 


of that grand story you told me about your 


conversion in Africa, and the power of 
your Christ in your life. That’s all it 
means to you, is it?” 

The words stabbed Cedric like a poisoned 


knife, and again he was silent. His mind 


flew back to the time in Africa when he had 
first learned the meaning of the law of 
Christ, and again the great words of the 


Divine Carpenter rang in his ears. 
“If ye love them which love you, what 


reward have ye? Do not even the pub 
licans the same? Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, ‘An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth’; but I say unto you that 
ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy but I sav unto you, 
‘Love your enemies, ble them that curse 
vou, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you.’ That ye may be the 
children of your Father which in 
heaven. 

Again he went to the window and looked 
across the parklands to the buildings of 
Rugchester College, and his lips moved as 
if in prayer 

I am come into this world that they 


9 


might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” 

Life! It seemed to him as though all the 
foundations of his life were being broken 
up. Love was fighting hate: for- 
e: life 
minute 


against 


giveness against reveng against 
death. he stood 


looking on the great walls of the old school, 


For more than a 
the scene of some of the happiest hours of 
his life, the scene too of his disgrace. 


“All His 


right, Roger. voice was 
husky, and his face pale as death. “ Here's 
my hand.” 

“You mean—— You mean——” And 
Roger’s hand shook with excitement, his 
voice was unnatural. 

“T mean that the past shall be buried, 
old man. ‘There now, that'll do. I must 


be going now. 

“Cedric, old man,” 
could expect. I 


Good bye.” 
said Roger, “I don’t 


deserve was more than any man 


I owe it to youl love, to 
your friendship.” 


“No,” replied Cedric. “You owe it to 
Jesus Christ.” 

When Cedric had left the house the ex- 
pression on Roger’s face was difficult to 
describe. Wonder and bewilderment were 
there, and a look of infinite longing. 

“T was not mistaken, after all,” he said 
to himself. “I understood him thoroughly. 
I read him like a book. Certainly his 
religion is no make-believe. But for that 
he would have crushed me like an adder. 
Even in spite of everything, he’s a thou- 
sand times happier than I 

<sJe 

“Have you heard from Roger, Issy ?” 

“Yes, I had a letter from him this 
morning.” 

“Poor fellow, it must have been a 
terrible blow to him; this, on the top of 
all his business worries, will have broken 
him down.” 


Issy Granville was silent 
“Does he say anything particular in his 
lette the 


“Tle says 


ontinued elder ‘woman. 


he’s 


possible,” said the girl, “and he wants the 


coming here as soon as 


wedding to take place very soon. 


Her mother looked at her keenly, then 
she said: “Well, there’s no particular 
reason for dela is there? I do not see 
why the wedding should be postponed 
because of his father’s death. You can 
hardly refuse him, Issy, after all he’s done 
for me, and I do not believe in long ep 


to 
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gagements. As you know, but for him we 
should have been penniless before now.” 

“Yes, | know,” replied the girl. 

“Do you know, Issy, I think you've been 
very cold towards him? He’s been a de- 
voted lover for years, and in spite of all 
my pleadings you've continued to keep him 
at arm’s length.” 

The woman’s tones were querulous, and 
the most casual of observers could see 
that self-interest was the dominant note of 
her life. 

“Colman is poor and could never do any- 
thing for me, and then when I, foolishly, 
in order to increase our income, specu- 
lated and practically lost everything, he 
in a miraculous way has made everything 
easy for me, but even now if he were to 
cease being our friend I should be ruined.” 

“Yes, yes, I know that.” And the girl 
spoke impatiently. 

“Then why have you been so unwilling 
all along to let the matter be settled? 
You know how I hate Porthloe, and how 
I long to live in London, where there’s 
something worth living for.” 

There was a knock at the door, and a 
servant entered. 

“Mr. George Winchester,” read Mrs. 
Granville, looking at the card. 

“All right, Eliza; show him in. He’s 
a friend of that Mr.—Mr. Essex, isn’t he?” 
And she turned towards her daughter. 

“Yes,” replied Issy. 

“Well, I shall leave you to entertain him, 
for I have to go out. What can he want, 
I wonder? And mind, Issy, we're not 
going to have anything to do with those 
people up at ‘Trelyon’!” 

George Winchester had been introduced 
to Mrs. Granville and Issy on the previous 
day on coming out of church. A former 
friend of Winchester’s was a_ native of 
Porthloc, who told Mrs. Granville that he 
belonged to one of the best families in 
England This had atoned for the fact 
of his being friendly with Cedric, and 
that lady had received him graciously. 

“Excuse me for calling in this uncere 
monious way,” said George as he entered 
the room; “but I’m leaving Porthloe to- 
night, and there’s something I wanted to 
say to you.” 

Winchester spoke so much in earnest 
and there was such an expression on his 
face that Mrs. Granvitie decided to post 
pone her business, whatever it might have 
been, so as to hear what he had to say. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
GEORGE WINCHESTER SPEAKS OUT 
e CAME to tell you something about 
my friend, Cedric Essex.” 
At this Mrs. Granville suddenly became 
rigid, while Issy felt the blood mount to 
her cheeks. 

“Mr, Essex is very fortunate,” said the 
elder lady icily. “But really, Mr. Win- 
chester, we are not interested in him.” 

“[ want to make you interested in him 
then,” said George bluntly. “I’ve heard 
why he is boycotted down here, and 
why——” 

“Really, Mr. Winchester,” interrupted 
Mrs. Granville, “we have no desire to 
hear anything about Mr. Essex. When he 
came here I think the whole district was 
prepared to receive him kindiy, but such 
shocking things were said about him, and 
not only said, but proved, that we could 
do nothing. We are old-fashioned people, 
you see, and he had every chance of de- 
fending himself.” 

“Had he?” asked George. “As I under- 
stand it, he hadn’t. For weeks he had 
no idea why he was treated as a pariah.” 

“Ves, but when he went to Colonel Car- 
vossa, and knew what was said, he could 
deny nothing. Why, even his best friend 
could not clear him! Of course, it’s very 
nice of you to try and do for him what 
he could not do for himself, but I’m afraid 
yvou’ve come on a hopeless mission. Really, 
Mr. Winchester, he is impossible—perfectly 
impossible! ” 

And then Mrs. Granville went on to de- 
scribe, in no very guarded language, her 
opinion of Cedric Essex. “Of course, he 
is your friend,” she concluded, “and _per- 
haps I ought not to say these things, but 
one is obliged, you know—one is obliged! ” 

George sat quietly while the lady, who 
evidently had strong motives in freely ex- 
pressing her opinion, gave her views of 
his friend; then he said: 

“T want to prove to you, Mrs. Granville, 
that vou have been altogether mistaken. A 
better fellow than Essex never lived; a 
truer friend never walked the earth! ” 

Mrs. Granville sat upright in her chair, 
giving no answer to this statement. 

“Mind vou,” went on George, “he knows 
nothing of my coming here, and has never 
in any fashion whatever hinted a wish that 
1 should take any steps on his behalf, 


hbut—— 
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“Mr, Winchester,” interrupted Mrs. Gran- 
ville, “can you prove that these horrible 
things are not true? ” 

“Part of them at least I can prove,” 
replied George bluntly. “I was a party 
to the Canadian business myself, and I 
know that he acted as honourably as a 
man could act. I know that some rascals 
tried to rob him, but I’ve gone into the 
whole affair, and Cedric Essex’s hands were 
wholly clean.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so, I’m 


sure! ” 
“It’s only common decency,” replied 
Winchester. “He and I bought the land 


out there together. The deeds were drawn 
up by a lawyer who told me that all the 
titles were perfectly sound. It was on that 
basis that we paid for it. Essex refused 
to go to the goldfields with me when the 
farm did not turn out a success; instead, 
he yielded to the entreaties of the man 
who called him his friend, and went with 
him to Africa. I was successful in the 
goldfields, and I made over the whole of 
my rights in the land to Essex. I thought 
it his due.” 

“Very generous of you, I’m sure.” 

“IT feel a bit of a bounder in telling 
you of what may seem like generosity on 
my part, and I wouldn’t have mentioned 
it but that I might put Essex right. On 
my word of honour, Mrs. Granville—and 
I hope you'll tell everybody of it—as far 
as that Canadian business was concerned 
it was not Essex who played the rogue, 
but others who tried to rob him, and when 
they failed to do so did their best to 
blacken his name.” 

“Even if what you say is true,” said 
Mrs. Granville—“and of course I know 
you believe you are telling me the truth 
that does not explain the other things, and 
it’s the other things which make him im 
possible.” 

“You mean that Rugchester business? 

“Yes, that and the other things. You see, 
the evidence against him was cumulative: 
it Was just One thing added to another, 
and it made it impossible, simply impos 
sible, for us to know him.” 

“T happen to be an old Rugchester boy.” 
And Winchester rose to his feet as he 
spoke. “Cedric Essex fagged for me several 
terms, and I know this: a cleaner boy, a 
more manly boy, a more popular boy never 
went to Rugchester School. There’s not a 
mean fibre in his body, Mrs. 


” 


Granville. 


He simply couldn’t do a caddish thing, 
lf a whole bench of bishops came and told 
me that Cedric 
coward I should tell them that they were 
mistaken.” 

“Such loyalty is delightful! ” 
Granville sniffed. 

“There’s no loyalty about it,” replied 
George; “it’s the simple truth.” 


kissex was a sneak or a 


And Mrs. 


“He must be very unfortunate then.” 
“He is unfortunate. Some scoundrels 
have done their best to blacken his name 
and to make it impossible for him to live 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“Mr. Winchester, really this does not 
interest us at all, but since you have taken 
so much trouble it’s just as well to think 
of the matter carefully. Either Mr. Essex 
is what he is believed to be, or else people 
have told disgraceful lies about him.” 

“Exactly! ” 

“Why should these lies be told? If Mr. 
Essex is not guilty, someone must have 
systematically and deliberately defamed him. 
He could not prove his innocence at Rug- 
chester. As for that African affair, it 
is too horrible to think about. He ad- 
mitted that Mr. Roger Hereford was his 
friend, and Mr. Hereford did his best for 
him, but when he was asked point-blank, 
unwilling as he was to admit anything 
y nothing to 


against his friend, he could si 
prove his Whom are we to 
believe, Mr. Winchester? But there, I must 
there is a missionary 


innocence 


ask you to excuse me; 
meeting up at the schoolroom to-night, and 
such a wonderful man is going to speak; 
he’s converted such a lot of savages. It’s 
a pity you’re going to-night, Mr. Win- 
chester, or you might have heard him—a 
wonderful work he’s done—wonderful! 
even persuaded Issy to go to the meeting. 
Good afternoon. Issy, be sure to see that 
Mr. Winchester has some tea.” 

“Do you really believe in what you say 
about Mr. Essex?” asked Issy when her 
mother had gone. 


“T not only believe, I am sure!” 


replied 
George. 

“Then what does Mr. 
nothing, practically 


Essex’s silence 
mean? He has done 
nothing, to clear his name. In everything 
he’s acted like a guilty man.” And the 
girl’s voice was almost husky. “He came 
here one day.” she continued, “and—and 
-and I asked him to defend himself, to 


prove that these things were outrageous 
lies, but he could do nothing, say nothing, 
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“Mrs. Granville suddenly became rigid, while Issy Drawn by 


felt the blood mount to her cheeks '’—p. 925. 


and he did not look like an innocent man, 
Mr. Winche ster.” 

“Miss Granville,” said George, “you have 
seen Cedric Essex; you have talked with 
him. Tell me frankly, do you believe he’s 
capable of doing what your mother thinks 
about him?” 

“What do you think? ” she retorted, after 
a silence. 

George hesitated before replying. 

“I don’t know whether I ought to say 
what I’m going to say,” he ventured pre- 
sently. “Cedric Essex is a friend of mine, 
and yet he has practically told me nothing. 
But I believe he’s bearing these things in 
silence rather than incriminate someone 
else.” 

“Who is that someone else?” She spoke 
quickly and eagerly. 

Winchester did not speak. 


“What von sueeest js impossible,” she 


Harold Cooping. 


went on. “He has been subject to the 
vilest of charges, of cowardice, of mean- 
ness, of lying, of disloyalty. If he knows 
he’s innocent of these things, and if he 
knows someone else has been guilty of them 
and has been using him as a scapegoat, 
he—he 

“Yes, what?” asked George, as_ she 
hesitated. 

“Why,” cried Issy, “if I were a man 
and someone acted towards me like that I 
would crush him as I would crush a viper; 
anyone would who had a shadow of self- 
respect and spirit! Can’t you see, Mr. 
Winchester, your friendship has blinded 
you! How could any man act as you say 
you believe Mr. Essex is acting?” 

“T daren’t tell you all I would like to 
tell you,” said George Winchester. “But 
I’m sure of this: Essex is as innocent of 
the things attributed to him as you are.” 


” 
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Then someone is his enemy,” said the 


cirl; “someone has been saying these 
things, trying to ruin him.” 

George nodded. 

“And does he know it?” 

Again he nodded. 


‘Then why does he not make the truth 
known? Why does he not bring the real 
culprit to book, punish him as he ought 
to be punished? ” 

“Because—I don’t know whether you can 
understand it or not,” and George spoke 
very slowly, “I’m afraid I do not under- 
stand it myself—but I believe Essex is a 
Christian, Miss Granville.” 

“Christian!” And there 
tion of scorn in her voice. 
to do with it?” 

“He’s a_ simple-minded, 
fellow, is Essex. If this 
years ago I believe there’d 
devil to pay. Excuse me—I believe he 
would have crushed that worm who has 
tried to injure him as such a worm should 
be crushed. To me it’s pure quixotism, 
madness, if you like. Mind, he’s told me 
nothing, but I’ve just gathered these things 
bit by bit. All the same, I know a great 


was a suppes- 


“What has that 


literal sort of 
had happened 
have been the 


change has come over him since he and 
I lived together in Canada. It seems he 
became a Christian in Africa, while he 


was ill. And now, bec ause he ‘. a Christian, 
he cannot wreak vengeance 


ought to be wreaked on the miserable swine 


vengeance as 


who has been his enemy; otherwise, before 
this, he would have cleared his 
put himself right with 
“Of course all this is pure conjecture on 
your part? 
‘In a sense it is; in another I’m perfectly 
certain of it 


name and 
the world.” 


“Oh, it’s unbelievable—simply unbeliev- 
able! ” 
“Tt may seem unbelievable,” said George, 


“but I 
ystematic 


victim of 
meone has 


he ha been the 
that 


he = 
villainy, been 


his enemy 


through the years, dogging his 
every footstep, trying to ruin his life, 
poisoning the minds of his friends, blacken- 
ing his name!’ 

“And he has done nothing!” said the 
girl scornfully. 

“Cedric is a fellow who would rather 
do nothing, and suffer the consequences of 
doing nothing, than be untrue to what he 
believes to be the law of Christ. Tardon 
me, Mi Granville, I am afraid I don’t 
unde tand it I w uld murder the little 


blackguard if it had been I; but as far 
as I can see, Cedric can only put himself 
right by making his enemy suffer, and so 
much a Christian is he that he would 
rather suffer than do that. As J 
said, I’ve this together, but 
mings are right. / can’t 
is a 


himself 
only pieced 
I’m sure my reas 
understand it, but 
Christian, and that’s what his Christianity 


there it Is: 


means. Even yet you do not know all.” 
“Know all! What do 
Winchester looked around the 
one afraid to speak. 
“Perhaps I ought not to tell you,” ke 
“but it must common 
Essex has not only been robbed 


mean?” 
room like 


you 


said, soon become 
knowledge. 
of his good name, not only has he been 
blackened and vilified on every hand, not 
everything 


only has he been robbed of 


which any fellow must hold most dear, but 


even of his fortune. He’s been robbed of 
that too.” 

Blank astonishment shone from the girl’s 
eyes. 

“You mean—you mean——” she cried. 


“T mean that as far as I can see he 
will have to give up ‘ Trelyon,’ that his 


aunt will have to live on the pittance she 


had before he came into his money, that 
he will have to begin life again, simply 
because he won't fight for his rights, 


because by so doing he would ruin his 


enemy.” 


gut it’s madness, Mr. Winchester—mad- 
ness!” 
“So TI think, but there it is It is his 


conception of Christianity. It may be wrong 


—it may be madness—but it’s splendid all 
the same. There, I must be going now, 
Miss Granville Perhaps I've told you 


more than I ought to tell vou, but Cedric 
I:ssex is my friend, and [ felt I could not 
keep silent.” 


“But tell me more,” she cried. “You 
shall not go away like this. If—if what 
you say is true, then I’ve been madly 
unjust, terribly cruel Ile—he saved my 
life ’ Mr. Winche ter; he did it at the risk 
of his own, and vet I’ve believed these 
things about him. You see, he would not 
put himself right If you know who his 
enemy has been, tell me!’ 

George shook his head. 

“No, Miss Granville: IT am not at liberty 
to sav. Please excuse me, I must go now 
It is imperative that I get back to London.” 

When he wa left alone Issv Granville 
sat for a lone time lookine out of the 
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window with unseeing eyes. <A _ thousand 
fancies flashed through her brain, all sorts 
of impossible suggestions urged themselves 
upon her. For a long time nothing was 
clear or definite, and presently her mind 
began to revert to the conversations which 
she and Cedric had had together down on 
the Cornish cliffs. She had told him then 
that Christianity was a myth, a played-out 
fallacy, an absurd system. He had little 
to say in defence of it then, but now—— 
Could it be true, she wondered? If— 

After an early dinner that evening she 
made her way with her mother towards 
the village schoolroom, where a Reverend 
Mr. Taylor, a returned missionary, was 
announced to speak. She had not intended 
going; the whole thing was to her absurd. 
The teachings of Christianity were un- 
doubtedly better than the practices of 
savage barbarism, but she doubted whether 
the simple Africans were not better left 
alone than to have their minds filled with 
unpractical Western teaching. 

The audience in the little school was 
not large—perhaps two hundred people all 
told had gathered together—and Issy, in 
spite of what she had heard that same 
afternoon, felt a kind of unreality in the 
proceedings. 

Looking around the audience, she saw 
that Colonel Carvossa was there, also Mr. 
Guy Tresidder, together with the leading 
people of the district. General Poldhu 
occupied a prominent place on the _plat- 
form, and the Vicar’s wife played the 
wheezy harmonium. 

“Tt’s all so unreal, so awfully unreal! ” 
thought Iss\ 

But presently, when Mr. Taylor, the re- 
turned missionary, rose to speak she felt 
that a new note was struck. 

A few seconds later not only was she 
held spellbound but the attention of the 
whole audience was riveted. 

“My visit here to Porthloe,” said Mr. 
Taylor, “would under any circumstances 
be interesting to me, because I have asso- 
ciations with Cornwall, and because I love 
to tell the story of my work away in 
Africa, where I have laboured for many 
years. But circumstances of which I only 
learnt an hour or so ago make that story 
more interesting still. I given to 
understand that a gentleman lives in this 
district by the name of Mr. Cedric Essex, 
and although what I have now to sav 


does not seem directly connected with my 
work in Africa, in reality it is vitally 
connected.” 

Without referring to the gossip which 
had been afloat, but which he evidently 
had in his mind, Mr. Taylor then went on 
to tell of the coming of the Wingrave party 
to the mission where he had worked so 
many years. He described the condition 
of the party when they came, and then 
told what Mr, Wingrave had informed him 
concerning Cedric’s heroism in saving the 
life of his friend. He then went on to 
describe Cedric’s illness, and told of the 
awful disease which was supposed to be 
incurable. Without saying anything which 
directly reflected any discredit upon Roger, 
he told the story as it actually took place, 
and described how messengers came, telling 
Wingrave of the position in which his 
brother stood, and of his agony in having 
to go away and leave Cedric dying there 
among strangers. 

At first there was a deathly silence as 
Mr. Taylor proceeded with his story. Prac- 
tically everyone in the audience knew what 
had been said about Cedric, and as the 
missionary related the real facts of the case 
the people listened as if breathless, and 
then, long before his story came to an end, 
such a burst of cheering rose that Mr. 
Taylor seemed at a loss to account for 
the unwonted enthusiasm. 

“And now,” he continued when the noise 
had somewhat subsided, “having described 
an incident which from its local nature 
has, I perceive, been of great interest to 
you, I would like to tell you a story in 
connection with it, which bears really upon 
our mission work in Africa.” 

Before he could proceed, however, some- 
one in the little schoolroom rose and 
shouted: “Three cheers for Mr. Cedric 
Fssex!” And before anyone was aware, 
the order and decorum usually associated 
with such meetings was forgotten. The 
Celtic imagination of these simple people 
was roused; their feelings of loyalty and 
fair play were stirred to the very depths, 
and it seemed as though the rafters of 
the room might have been lifted with the 
shout that arose. 

“Now then, boys, give him another! 

“Iss, an’ another! ” 

In vain the curate held up his hand to 
obtain order; in vain Mr. Taylor tried to 
proceed. The feelings of the people had to 
he expressed, and they were expressed. 
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Issy Granville felt the tears start to her 
eyes as she listened, could not 
ierstand the joy that surged up in her 
But there was more than joy: a 


and she 


heart. 
creat shame possessed her, and as she 
looked at the faces of General Poldhu, 


Colonel Carvossa, the Misses Penrose and 
others, she knew that she was not alone in 
feeling guilty. 

Nevel such a missionary 
known before in Porthloe, for no 
had Mr. Taylor told the story of Cedric’s 
heroism in facing a horrible death in order 
to save his friend, and of the coming of 
the Wingrave party into the African village 
and of their going to rescue Mr. Wingrave, 


was meeting 


sooner 


the missionary, who was in peril among a 
than he went on to tell of 
the coming of Sunflower. He 
Sunflower’s earlier life, his 
Christianity, his coming to the village, and 
said when he knew of Cedric’s 
He described, too, how he went 
three days’ journey through the dense 
forest in order that he might find what 
he believed was a cure of what was said 
to be an disease. He described 
Cedric’s perilous told of the 
ravages of the sleeping sickness, and how, 
by little, life took the place of 


Savage tribe, 
I ibed 


conversion to 


what he 
illness. 


incurable 
condition, 


death. 

Mr. Tavlor was an unconscious poet, and 
he made his audience see the kind of man 
Sunflower had been and what Christianity 
had made of him. 

This.” he said, “is what Christ is doing 
in Africa, doing in hundreds of cases.” And 

appeal Issy Granville’s 
trangely moved. 

What,” she said, “if after all it 
be true?” 

When at length the 
exe ited 


made his 
hould 


broke up 
groups outside, 
Poldhu and 


meeting 
the pe yple st od in 


talking. Issy 


saw that General 


Colonel Carvossa and Mr. Guy Tresiddet 
were greatly moved. 

“We must go and apologise right away,” 
said the old General ‘We've done him 
in injury Dear, dear, I’d no idea of such 
a thing, and he my own tenant too 


“We 
Colonel. 
we'll do the right thing. 
public apology.” 

“Yes, but what about the other things?” 
asked several. 

“Other things! What are the other 
things compared with that? I tell you, the 
matter must be put right. Ill go up the 
first thing to-morrow morning. I know he’s 
gardeners told me so 


must make amends,” said the 
“We'll give him a dinner and 
We'll make a 


home, one of his 
just now.” 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. 
at length she and Issy were driving away 
towards “ The Oaks.” 


Granville as 


“Do you know, Issy, 
my dear, I can’t believe it 


see, Roger didn’t speak of it at all 


even yet; you 
in that 
way.” 

lo this 
was too excited by what she had heard. 


Pollie a 


Iss\ made no reply, her mind 


“See that you give good rub 
down,” said Mrs. Granville when she 
alighted. “The meeting was so much 


longer than I expected that she may have 


caught cold standing outside the school- 
room door.” 

“No, Seccombe,” said Issy, when her 
mother had entered the house. “I want 
you to drive me up to ‘ Trelyon.’ ” 

“¢Trelyon,” miss? What, Mr. Essex’s 
h Yo s, mil 

Issy Granville did not realise the fact 
that Seccombe was an inveterate gossip, 
aud if she had he would not have cared. 


her: she must 
must tell him 
which 


Only one thing mattered to 
Cedric Essex, she 
had to tell. The 
were surging through her 
put to rest; she must know the truth once 
for all 
\ few minut 

at “ Trelyon.” 


ervant replied, looking 


speak to 
doubts 


what she 


mind must be 


later the 
Mr. Essex was in, the 
with astonishment 


horse stopped 


at Issy Granvill 
‘I wish to see him,” she said. 
“Certainly, mi Will come this 


you 

way?” 
And a few 
and Cedric 
END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE] 


Issy Granville 


later 
+} 


were alone together 
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Dr. Grenfell some time ago promised to write me an account of the progress of his work 
in Labrador. This little sketch explains the difficulties of writing—and the difficulties of 
spiritual and medical work in that ice-bound country. 


ERHAPS it will give you some better 

idea of the varied work here if I write 
you a few lines of exactly what has occurred 
since the last time I wrote you, on Feb- 
ruary Sth, saying I would “ sit tight "’ and 
send you a line. At that moment a special 
messenger from thirty miles to the north- 
west, from a tiny hamlet on the edge of the 
Straits of Belle Isle, came in with an urgent 
message to please try and come at once to 
save a mother’s life. Dr. Little was away 
on a sick call, and my other assistant also. 
The day was rather advanced, so my pen 
had to be dropped at once, and the dogs 
harnessed, the ever ready overgarments 
donned, food and medicine-box seized, and, 
in this case, the nurse whom we call on for 
this kind of occasion commandeered. 


Making a Start 

Half an hour later saw a dozen big dogs 
in our sledge dancing for joy at the prospect 
of a spin, jumping and tearing at their 
traces enough to break everything up if not 
carefully handled. The nurse and_ her 
luggage were soon “ lashed on,” the snow 
racquets, axe, tea-kettle, medicine-box, the 
Watertight bag with spare underclothing in 
case of accidents, all in their places. Now 
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the stern-line holding the sledge back is 
slipped, and away we speed, just as fast as 
dogs can run over a mile of level sea-ice, with 
a surface that would warm the heart of a 
professional skater. 

Then comes a heavy haul up a big hill; 
only the nurse and baggage allowed on, 
and that because the dogs get lazy habits if 
you always get off at the hills. 

There follows a long chain of large lakes, 
again a lovely ice surface, and a steep and 
rapid descent through woods, where a pro- 
jecting snag capsized the sledge, shooting 
the nurse off into the snow. <A good laugh 
and we were off again, and by 2.30 we 
were half-way, and boiling our kettle in a 
drogue’’ of spruces. 


A Short Cut 

Fifteen miles covered, and fifteen to go. 
We had chosen a short route, cut a few years 
ago, which now took us over marshes and 
through woods. Alas! the path had not 
been broken before this winter, and the 
cold, dry, dusty snow having only a slight 
surface, the dogs and sledge sank deep in at 
every step. Progress was very slow, and it 
was dark when we broke out into the last 
bay, with five miles of rough ice still to 
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cover. It began to snow, and, as there was 
no moon, it soon became so dark that we 
had to steer our course by compass, hoping 
to pick up lights as we neared the shore. 
Instead of that our toes kept picking up 
ice pinnacles—or ballicaters, as they are 
called here—and time after time up went 
your heels and down you came on your 
head, as you tried to run along by the 
komatik. Moreover, our leading dog was 
new, and had never 
been that way before. 
So our distance being 
run down, and seeing 
nothing, we called a 
halt, while I tried to 
go ahead and find our 
position. After a few 
minutes I discovered 
that I had walked in 
a circle and 
around our own 
sledge. We therefore 
decided to strike 
straight for the near 
est land, and the fun 
ended by our finding 
a lonely little cottage 
at 9.30 that night. 
All of us were glad 
enough of the cheer- 
ful fire, the welcome 
light, the “ pot of tea,” and the “turn in” 
on the clean of our genial host’s 
kitchen floor. The nurse had brought her 


sleeping-bag, 


gone 


C.M.G., M.D. 


boards 


and, though a floor is not so 
comfortable as a leafy bed, she was ready 
on time when we left at daylight the next 
day. We proved to be only a mile from 
our proper destination 
thought. 

To turn out the family and transform the 
kitchen into an operating-room took the 
nurse and the mother of the patient some 
time ; 
sO as 10 positively ensure asepsis needs no 
little skill. The operation took till midday, 
by which time my new host’s kitchen was 
crowded with applicants for a visit to their 
Here is the list visited : 

First came a 
had removed ten days previously ; a woman 
with abscess of the breast, being treated to 
date with only the local remedy of tarry 
oakum and weasel skins. After that came 
a child with acute rickets. It had been fed 


not a bad shot, we 


sterilising under such circumstances 


houses. 


poor fellow whose eye we 


9 


Wilfred T. Grenfell, 


3 


from birth on bread-pap, as the mother had 
been unable to nurse it, and they had not 
reach to milk.” 


been able to Then camea 
case of ophthalmia, with ulcer in the cornea, 
in a little girl of seven years ; followed by a 
boy of ten, who must be carried back for 
operation later at St. Anthony. Mean- 
while, a team from our northernmost and 
loncliest lighthouse was waiting to haul me 


out there. It was two miles over very 
rocky going, but I 
was well repaid by 
the opportunity of 


> 


visiting the cheery 
Scotch keeper and his 
family. I returned to 
find another kitchen- 
ful of those seeking 
aid, including those 
who wished to know 
if they could have 
some mats to make, 
build komatik, or 
haul firewood, in order 
that they might earn 
some 
clothing 
extra food. 

One interesting case 


a 


much-needed 


or little 


was an old fellow who 
before t 
doctors on t’ 
had dislocated his hip, with the 
he 


Besides 
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years 
came 
coast ”’ 
result that 


ice. 


had always one small, short 
this, “his hands 
(contracted up), and he was 
existing on dry flour, with ‘“ ne’er a drop 
Ex- 


now Was 


scrammed ”’ 
of molasses, and ne'er a sup o’ tea.” 
tracts of spruce-tops to drink is not a very 
exhilarating diet in our winter climate. 

We were all weary enough when at last 
bedtime came, after holding family prayers 
with the household and some neighbours who 
came in. It had been a day of rest after 
all. As we get older, and realise that God 
gives us limited time for the purpose of 
serving His world, we see that selfish idleness 
is far from the real road to rest. The keen 
teacher in the Sunday school, the lay worker, 
the self-forgetful social helpers, who replace 
the old interpretation of “‘ the seventh day 
is the Lord's ; in it thou shall do no manner 
of work,”’ do not know the weariness of him 
who has spent the Lord’s Day as merely the 
day in which he can regularly afford to loaf. 

Daylight begins late with us here now, 


had 
not 
le a 
1€a, 
ya 
for 
‘an- 
and 
me 
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TO SAVE A MOTHER'S LIFE 


and it found us at work again with our 
original patient. “ Temperature down ; 
pulse down. Has taken a little nourish- 
ment,’ was my greeting from the nurse, 
who was smiling as if we had gained a big 
victory Over some enemy. 

“Then you won’t mind if I go back to- 
day, and leave you here for a day or so to 
watch ?” I asked. 

“ Just as you wish.” 

An examination, soon made, seemed to 
justify our leaving, so shortly, with lightened 
komatik and well-rested dogs, my driver 
and I were tearing back, covering nearly 
ten miles in the first hour, over fairly level 
ice. Dr. Van Dyke says that the man who 
has never slept out under the trees has never 
lived at all. I should add that the man who 
has never seen a sunrise on a calm day over a 
horizon of arctic ice has missed one of the 


A Halt 
on the Journey. 


most marvellous wonders of Nature. The 
huge pinnacles of clear glass, jammed and 
rafted into every shape and form, catch the 
slanting rays, and light up with all the glories 
of the spectrum. Gold and scarlet crown 
an endless foreground of blue and white. 
The keen, frosty air lends a tang to the 
blood that makes any man in love with life, 
Whets the appetite for beauty, and supplies 
the spiritual uplift. to enjoy it. Silence 
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reigns supreme, except for now and again a 
heavy groan of those massive barriers, re- 
minding one of the almost wnimaginable 
forces at work, and impressing the most soul- 
hardened with the utter insignificance of the 
physical powers of man. It was an hour 
with the gods, that morning drive. Who 
shail dare to pity us from the man-made 
environment of bricks and coal smoke? 
Man has at least attained the knowledge of 
how to temporarily screen his puny, naked 
body against a few degrees of frost. 

Good as “ the going ”’ proved, it was late 
before we reached home, for we had to find 
a “‘ spot of woods” for a relief camp which 
we are to start next week. The fierce sea- 
ice of last winter blockaded our coast till 
August. The time of all times for fishing 
passed by, and there seemed no possibility 
of “ getting twine in the water.’”’ The war 


came on, and sent the prices of necessities 
soaring away up; the fur market, our other 
main source of income, simply disappeared, 
and though, mercifully, a school of fish came 
in in October—later than ever known 
before—many of our friends were left ill- 
provided for an inclement winter. We are 
needing logs for large repairs for our wharf, 
badly damaged by the ice, for a small house 
of rest for the many sick who come hundreds 
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of miles, and who at times have to wait their 
turn for treatment, or for friends who have 
brought children or loved ones whom thev 
could not send alone. We need logs also 
for the more prosaic, but equally necessary, 
purpose of a new store-house, in which 
to centralise the ever increasing supplies 
which we are obliged to house as our work 
enlarges 

The able-bodied 


among the friends who 


have ‘‘ missed the fish’’ are eager to get 
work. This’is no race of mendicants, and 


soon we shall be camping “ under the wide 
and starry sky,’’ with our saw-pits and axes 
humming to the tune of healthy muscles and 


cheery hearts. 


A Kitchen in the Snow 

Have my readers ever seen a kitchen in 
the snow? | 
my last such camp, now some fifteen years 


have vivid recollections of 


ago. Having dug with our’ snow-shoes 
through six feet of snow among a fine 


“spot ’”’ of tall trees, the long tripod was 
erected, from which hung all the pots and 
cauldrons in which the doughs and pork 
and peas would cook. The kitchen, as one 
approaches, was to the eye a crater of 
Vesuvius hidden in with Only the 
nose detected the difference, and the never- 
failing audience of the men’s sledge dogs, 
sitting in intent and in 
terested as ever company played to 


snow. 


solemn rows, as 
and 
now and again giving vent to applause as 
some master known to a section appeared. 
It was a real experience to see our cook, a 
regular ship’s steward, spearing for dump 
lings through the scum of the boiling broth 
in the large seething cauldrons. Nor shall 
I ever forget the self-condemnatory act of 
one large dog, which, coming unobserved 
upon a long plank on which our cook had 
confidingly lined out the raw “ 
for the dinner, had 
swallowed every one. I remember how he 
looked the part. 

The next morning home brought a change 


ce ough boys’ 


crowd's incontinently 


of occupation. Trouble had been brewing cn 


a section of our coast where a crowd of young 


men had been taking the law into their owi 
hands, and had _ been 
treated as it so often is. Every developing 


where free advice 
country passes through the phase where the 
essential conventions of communal life begin 
to be irksome to men who have always been 
a law to themselves, and who resent being 
told ‘ you and you must not.” 
Strong bodies, physical courage, and young 
blood are most delightful assets, but, like 
have their dangers. 


must, 


all good things, 


In the R6Gle of Magistrate 
So yesterday we had to play the réle of 
weeks 


magistrate, two 


went fifty miles south, 


even as ago we 
by request, to try 
and settle strike troubles between mill 
managers and loggers in the woods. On 
arriving at the court-house we found that a 
big crowd had gathered. The spirit of mob- 
law is greatly fostered by inexperience, and 
any kind of fighting naturally interests man- 
kind, whose existence depends on contest. 
Thus, another day was spent—not wasted, 
in helping some good friends, who 


turns in 


however 
themselves 


have done me good 
bygone days, by punishing them severely. 
We all have to be blessed with the rod some- 
Now the excitement has died down. 


been 


times. 
Two of the ringleaders have over 
already this morning to say how sorry they 
were, and how foolishly they had acted. 
They did not whine, or say one word about 
lessening the punishment, though there were 
tears on one man’s cheeks as he realised the 
meaning of it to his family. 


So, Mr. Editor, to-day it will be some new 


duty. This letter has absorbed more hours 
than I intended to devote to it, and will 
occupy more time than your readers will 
wish to spend on it. ‘ Ta Va,” as the 


Eskimo say. I have tried to 
kindly request for a letter 
We have had to close our 


hospitals this winter, recognising the possi- 


northern 
answer your 


about our work 


bility of financial straits owing to the great 
My only about my letter 1s 
cannot personal 


war, 
that I 
pronoun in replying 


regret 
omit more of the 


The readers of THE QUIVER have undertaken to raise £50 a year to provide 
dogs, drivers, etc., for the work in connection with Dr. Grenfell’s station at 


Forteau. 
amount. 


Owing to the War this year’s contributions are sadly below that 
Work of this kind must go on, despite the War. 


Will any readers 


kindly send me their usual subscriptions, so that this necessary work may 
be supported? 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE 


Ned, Nancy and the Baby Dispu:e the Title 


By LILIAN DUCEY 


“CHE wants the sugar bowl, Ned!” 
quoth Nancy. 

“My dear! ’’—exasperation edged my 
voice—‘‘ you're spoiling that child ! ”’ 

“ This isn’t a question of spoiling.’’ The 
little points of light in Nancy’s eyes were 
half-angry ones. She was reaching fer 
the bowl in question. 

I put out a quick hand. “I will not 
allow 

Then I stopped perforce, for Nancy’s 
hand had reached the goal before mine, 
and I saw a flicker of defiance lift itself 
with her eyelids just before she turned to 
the baby. 

“ There !—see it, mother’s love. But it’s 
not for baby. No, indeed!” 

Her tone wheedled, Modern educational 
methods, thought I. I knew she was ab- 
sorbing everything every periodical printed 
onchild culture. And her experiments were 
beginning to prove a bone of contention 
between us. I watched my daughter. 

“Da-a!”’ gurgled that mite with delight, 
a twittering sound in her throat as she 
folded her arms about that bowl and 
looked at us with head tilted birdwise. 

Now I have noted more than once that 
our baby is like—well, the simile sounds 
natural to the medical mind—like a sugar- 
coated pill. Beguiling though her appear- 
ance and apparent mental attitude, beneath 
her sweetness she has a stubborn will. 

“ Have you looked at it, pettie ?”” Nancy’s 
voice dripped honey. ‘*‘ Now let mother put 
it back, It belongs on the table. See !— 
Just here.’’ 

[ was keenly interested in this line of 
reasoning. I watched the little arms grow 
ngid and the playful tilt of the head change. 
Though she said not a word, you could 
feel as plainly as day that she was not going 
to give up this new toy without a struggle. 
What did she care where it belonged! She 
had it. She meant to keep it too. 

I forbore to interfere, tempted though I 
was. But my very silence was pregnant 
with critical disapproval. Nancy avoided 
my eyes, and I saw her cheeks flush hotly. 


Give mother the sugar bowl, sweet,” 
she began again. ‘‘ That’s mother’s good 
little girlie.” 

But mother’s good little girlie didn’t see 
it that way. And Nancy continued her 
elaborate explanation : 

“See, it belongs just here. Baby may 
put it back herself.” 

Baby had no more intention of doing 
this than she had of flying. You could 
tell from the set of her features that mere 
words would not overpower her. 

“Well, Nancy ?”’ I spoke up at last. 

“Oh, Ned!” Nancy looked at me with 
despair in her eyes and a plea for help. 
“What is the matter with her?” 

““ You should not have given it to her in 
the first place,’’ I argued. ‘‘ To me it seems 
quite the natural thing that she should not 
want to give it up.” 

“Dada! Dada!” chuckled my little 
daughter as she heard my voice. We are 
mighty good friends, and I suppose she 
thought that I had come to her rescue. 

I bent down and blew into her snowflake 
neck—a trick infinitely pleasing to her. I 
was not adverse to using strategy, and so 
I said: 

‘Now give the sugar bowl to mother, 
and then we'll have a romp. Give it to 
mother,”” and I tried to push the little 
arms forward. 

Nothing doing. 

I pushed harder—and I believe tried to 
take it away. She looked up at me with 
a lip that began to quiver, eyes questioning. 
I was not being her friend, and it amazed 
her. I couldn’t stand that, so I turned to 
Nancy. 

“You did it, Nance. So it’s up to you 
to make her mind.” 

‘* And she shall.” Nancy’s brows gath- 
ered together with determination. She bent 
closer, eyes upon the youngster as if she 
meant to hypnotise her into obedience. 

“‘ Give it to mother at once—at once.” 

But there was no magic in that incantation. 
Instead of the bowl, my Nancy got a sound 
slap in the face. It was done with such a 
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show of haughtiness that I barely re- 
strained myself from bursting out with a 
laugh. But instaatly my humour vanished. 
Nancy had emitted a little cry. Now I 
noted she was holding her eye. 

That settled strategy. Also I acted quite 
without volition. Quick as a flash I took 
the hand tiat abused the mother and slapped 
it so that she knew it was punishment. 

“Naughty baby!” I thundered. ‘ Poor 
mother! Here, give me that bowl!” And 
unmindful of the howling I placed that 
article where it belonged. 

Then I spoke quietly to Nancy. 

“Hurt?” I gave her eye a hasty in- 
spection. ‘‘ Just bathe it. I'll stand 
guard.” 

Then for a full minute I looked down at 
that little termagant, shrieking and kicking 
in her high chair, and studied her. 

When she did not stop, or show the least 
sign of stopping, suddenly, at my wits’ end, 
I banged the table until everything on it 
rattled. 

She started. She looked at me. 
it again. Then—— 

Talk about sunshine bursting out of a 
storm! How dothey doit Sucha trans- 
formation! A shriek turned into a gurgle. 
Hands did a pat-a-cake to beguile me. 
With a face all sunlit and gay, she clapped 
her hands, saying: ‘‘ Dada! Dada! 
Dada!” The various inflections she gave 
those two syllables were marvellous. 

But I was still in earnest, or knew that 
Ioughttobe. Shaking my finger accusingly 
at her, I said: 

‘““ Naughty baby to hurt her mother. See, 
poor mother’s eye!’”’ For Nancy had just 
then returned. 

With a coaxing little sound she put out 
her arms to Nancy to be taken, and hugged 
her hard when she had been gathered up. 
She even leaned over and pressed a wet little 
mouth to my cheek and petted me. 

Nancy sighed. Well, she’s a loving 
little sinner,’’ was her way of consoling us. 

But that night we talked over this tan- 
trum of our daughter's. warm suim- 
mer evenings when her ladyship sleeps and 
my office hours are over, we linger outdoors 
and enjoy the peace and quiet a baby in 
the house makes one appreciate. 

“She thinks she is monarch of all she 
surveys,’’ I summed up. ‘ And Bella and 
Arthur are helping her to that opinion, 


I banged 


These 


Ke- 


latives are a nuisance and only interfere when 
it comes to bringing a child up right. 
Foolishly fond—that’s what I call it.” 

Nancy acquiesced, adding : ‘‘ Why, when 
I went after her the other day, she was sitting 
on Bella’s bed pulling all the flowers from one 
of Bella’s hats, and crowing and slapping 
Arthur in the face with them.” 

Well spoke placidly, the night being 
too soft and summery and the chair too 
comfortable for perplexing discussions to 
last long—‘‘ she may be the head of their 
house, but she won’t be the head of mine.”’ 

* As Saint Paul said——’” 
gested, and though I could not see without 
getting closer to her, I knew there was a 


Nancy sug- 


sparkle in her eyes. 

** Exactly,” I “As Saint Paul 
said, ‘ Let the house have one head, and let 
that head be the man.’ ”’ 

She chuckled now, which made me add: 

“* Believe me, my dear, when all this hub- 


agreed, 


bub is over that the women are creating, 
things will be exactly as they were before 
they started. Except for a few minor de- 
tails, the old order cannot be improved upon, 
Women——”’ 

‘*T thought we were talking about our 
daughter,” interrupted my wife with wicked 
humour. 

“ Humph!’”’ I smothered a worse excla- 
mation. She had deliberately led me to 


digress only to ridicule me. That was 
like her. But what wasn’t like her was to 


let slip her advantage. 


To my surprise she got up out of her 
chair and stretched herself in the ham- 
mock—which brought her face quite close 
to my shoulder. And when I looked at 


her, all she said, was: 

** Neddie.”’ 

My dear ? 
inflection. 

**T don’t care the head of the 
Her very laugh now was ¢ aressing 


My voice carried the rising 


who is 
house.”’ 
“* Besides you have a very splendid head— 
But—but 
And just 


brainy looking and good looking. 

why bother about such things ? 
because a woman happens to be married why 
she should not feel a bit sentimental on a 
night like this, with a moon like that, and— 
and——”’ 

“Nancy!” I had to smile. 

**M-m-m!”’ she affirmed. 

* You don’t mean it!’ I teased. 

* Don’t I ?”” She made a little movement 
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‘* Instantly my humour vanished. 
Nancy had emitted a little 
cry: she was holding her eye’”’ 


with her chin—such an obvious invitation 
to kiss her, that I said: 

“ My dear child! With that light up the 
Street, the veranda is in full view from the 
Williamsons’.”” But kissed her. The 
head of the house was magnanimous. 
And Nancy continued anent that same 
topic : 

“Times may come and times may go, 
but there isn’t a woman living, Neddie, 
Who doesn’t like and want and desire to 
be petted and made love to, and looked 
after. There I believe is the pivot on 
Which the man and woman game turns, 
the reason why, as it were, men will always 
be”’—a soft little sound issued from her 
lips— the head of the house.” 

“In other words’’—I meant to be 
scathing—‘‘ for purely sentimental reasons 
Woman is willing to 


She did not let me finish. 
“*So long as women do things for purely 
sentimental reasons, the race is safe, man’s 


position is safe, the world 

New I interrupted. In a discussion of 
this sort no one waits for the finish of a 
sentence. You catch the other’s thought, 
then off you go with yours. So I said: 

‘“ You'd hardly expect that line of talk 
from an advanced woman,” 

A murmur of amusement played in 
Nancy’s throat. 

‘That was the eternal woman talking. 
None could be more advanced than she.” 

I gasped. There was subtlety to that. 
And she knew it. Promptly she said : 

‘Do commend me for that logic.”’ 

However, before I had an opportunity 
to say what I thought of her reasoning, 
a cry reverberated through the house. 
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Nancy jumped up, poised to rush at it, 
had I not put out a hand and held her 
back. 

“ Wait |’ I commanded sternly. 
you, Nancy, you are spoiling her. 
her a chance to go off to sleep of her own 
accord.” 

Women are queer creatures. 
tremble beneath my hand. 
feared I would insist upon that old-time 
way of letting her cry herself tosleep ; we had 
had a slight argument about that a few days 
ago. 

But anything like estrangement between 
Nancy and me upsets me more than I care to 
admit. So, when I felt her tremble, and 
heard that protesting, demanding, threaten- 
ing cry, I rose from my chair with a warlike 
snort. 

** Here—just let me go to her this time.”’ 
I was eager for conquest. 

So I went—but I did not conquer. 

What possessed me to think I would, I 
do not know—unless I expected my mere 
determination to act as a soporific. When 


“T tell 


Give 


I felt Nancy 
I suppose she 


Summer Shade 


I realised that I had wilfully courted de. 
feat, I did what I would have found fault 
with Nancy for doing: I picked the mite 
up out of her crib and carried her down 
on the veranda. 

When Nancy saw us she gave a half- 
hysterical shriek of laughter. 

**Neddie, dear!’’ her voice fluted into 
ripples of amusement. ‘‘ Why, whatever 
possessed you! Didn’t you try to make 
her obey you ? 

The baby held me close, little arms tight 
about my neck. She would not even go to 
Nancy. And I must confess I was not a 
little flattered. So flattered and _ tickled 
I was that I sat down in the hammock 
with her as if welcoming her to the family 
party. 

Nancy said not a word. But her silence 
It stirred the nerves 


was a pulsating one. 
of me to defiance. 
“Well ?”’ I challenged. 
‘“ Well ?”’ this was a soft murmur, and 
after a pause she addressed the ambient 
air: “ The of—the—house.’ 


head 
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“Fear Not” 
CANNOT say 
Beneath the pressure of life’s cares 
to-day, 
I joy in these. 
But I can say 
That I had vather walk this rugged way, 
If Him it please. 


IT cannot feel 
That all is well when darkening clouds conceal 
The shining sun, 
But then I know 
God lives and loves, and say, since this is so, 
* Thy will be done.” 
Se 
Under-Gardeners 
LL the world—trees, flowers, men and 
women—is God's great garden. Jesus 
is the Head-Gardener, But in everything, 
in every department, God wants under- 
gardeners. What does God want to pro- 
duce in His garden? Everything that is 
lovely, true, pure, and holy. It always seems 
very wonderful that we can be God’s under- 
gardeners in such a great work—that we, 
so imperfect, can help God to grow the 
perfect. This, however, is the message 
Jesus gave us from the great Father, and 
while we cannot understand it, we can trust- 
fully accept it, find out what God wants us 
to do, and do it.—Lronarp E, Dowsett. 


HE more people there are who persecute 
us, the more there will be for whom 
Wwe have the privilege of praying.—F. B. 
Meyer, 


— people dream of happiness as some- 
thing they will come to by and by, at 
the end of a course of toil and struggle. But 
the true way to find happiness is as we go on 
in our work. Every day has its own cup of 
sweetness. In every duty is a pot of hidden 
manna, In every sorrow is a blessing of 
comfort. In every burden is rolled up a 
gift of God. In all life Christ is with us, 
if we are true to Him.—J. R. Mitier, D.D. 
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groggy sure that, however good you may 
be, you have faults; that however 
dull you may be, you can find out what they 
are; and that, however slight they may be, 
you would better make some patient effort 
to get quit of them.—RuskIN, 


The Quiet Hour oad 
EORGE HERBERT says: “ By all 
means use sometimes to be alone.” 
God has put each into a separate body. We 
should follow the divine hint, and see to it 
that we do not lapse again into the general 
flood of being. . . . It is well at times to get 
away from our world—companions, actions, 
work—in order to measure it and ascertain 
our relations to it. The moral use of the 
night is in the isolation it brings, shutting 
out the world from the senses that it may 
be realised in thought. It is very simple 
advice, but worth heeding. Get some 
moments each day to yourself; take now 
and then a solitary walk; get into the 
silence of thick woods, or some other iso- 
lation as deep, and suffer the mysterious 
sense of selfhood to steal upon you, as it 
surely will.—T. T. Muncer, D.D. 
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Kindness 
HE greatest thing,” says someone, “a 
man can do for his heavenly Father 
is to be kind to some of His other children.” 
I wonder why it is that we are not all 
kinder than we are. How much the world 
needs it! How easily it is done! How 
instantaneously it acts! How infallibly it 
is remembered! How superabundantly it 
pays itself back! For there is no debtor 
in the world so honourable, so superbly 
honourable, as love. ‘‘ Love never faileth.”’ 
Have you ever noticed how much of 
Christ’s life was spent in doing kind things, 
in merely doing kind things ? Run over it 
with that in view, and you will find that He 
spent a great proportion of His time simply 
in making people happy, in doing good turns 
to people. There is only one thing greater 
than happiness in the world, and that is 
holiness ; and it is not in our keeping, but 
what God has put in our power is the 
happiness of those about us, and that is 
largely to be secured by being kind to them. 
—HENRY DRUMMOND. 


sje 

os CAN forgive, but I cannot forget,”’ is 

only another way of saying “‘ I will not 
forgive.’’ <A forgiveness ought to be like a 
cancelled note, torn in two and burned up, 
so that it never can be shown against the 
man. There is an ugly kind of forgiveness 
in this world—a kind of hedgehog forgive 
ness, shot out like quills.—BEECHER’S “ 


THouGuts.” 
Se 


The Joy of Heaven 

HENEVER you have conquered some 

craving temptation or borne trouble 
for another’s sake, when you have helped 
and brightened some poor life and kept 
quiet in the shade that no one should know 
of it, when you have tried to do the right 
at heavy cost to yourself, when the old 
father or mother at home has thanked God 
for the comfort you have been in their 
declining years, whenever in the midst o1 
all your sins you have done anything for 
the love of God or man—do you not know 
what a sweet, pure happiness has welled up 
in your heart, entirely different in kind, 
infinitely higher in degree, than any pleasure 
that ever came to you from riches or amuse- 
ment or the applause of men? Of this 
kind surely must be the pure joy of heaven. 

-J. PATERSON SMYTH. 


Answers to Prayer 
NSWERS to prayers are often long in 
coming; and the thing we ask, when 
it does come, comes often in another shape, 
and as often something else comes instead of 
it. We must be careful not to fret ourselves 
overmuch about the answers to our prayers, 
We should pray in faith and with a deep 
sense of our own unworthiness, and leave 
the rest to God.—F ABeEr. 
OR all thy rankling doubts so sore, 
Love thou thy Saviour still, 
Him for thy Lord and God adore, 
And ever do His a ill. 
Though vexing thoughts may seem to last, 
Let not thy soul be quite o’ercast ; 
Soon will He show thee all His wounds, and say 
“Long have I known thy name, know 
thou My face alway.” KEBLE. 
BELIEVE that wherever guidance is 
honestly and simply sought, it is cer- 
tainly given. As to our discernment of it, 
I believe it depends upon the measure in 
which we are walking in the light.—A, L. 
NEWTON. 
Loyalty to Self 
IVE in a clear and clean loyalty to your 
own affairs, Do not let another’s, no 
matter how attractive, tempt you away. So 
true and surprising relations come to you, 
and experiences resembling the manifesta- 
tions of genius. There are so many who are 
content to be without anything. Oppor- 
tunities approach only those who use them 
Even thoughts cease by and by to visit the 
idle and the perverse. "But sudden and un- 
foreseen helps and continued encouragement 
are vouchsafed to the devout worker. For 
God is everywhere, having His will, and He 
cannot be baffled. Make His business yours, 
as did His Son. The man who works with 
Him is constantly assured of achievement.— 


kk. W. EMERSON, 


S the lark that soars the highest builds 
her nest the lowest, the nightingale 
that sings so sweetly sings in the shade 
when all things rest, the branches that are 
most laden with ripe fruit bend lowest, 
the valleys are fruitful in their lowliness, 
and the ship most laden sinks deepest im 
the water——-so the holiest Christians are the 


humblest.—Mason, 
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“IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE” 


By 


Rev. Principal ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


Dr. Whyte is one of the most famous and best-beloved of Scottish divines. In response 

to my request for a message of hope and cheer, he has sent this characteristic contribu- 

tion. It will be a source of help and comfort for all those who are mourning the loss 
of loved ones. 


UST listen to this and try to realise it, 

“For behold, saith our God, I will create 
new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered nor come 
up any more upon the heart.” And again, 
in the same heavenly and happy strain : 
“Behold, the 
tabernacle of 
God with 
men, and He 
will dwell with 
them, and 
they shall be 
His people, 
and God Him- 
self shall be 
with them and 
be their God. 
And God shall 
wipe away all 
tears trom 
their eves: 
and there shall 
be no more 
death, neither 
SsOTTOW nor 
crying, neither 
shall there be 
any more 
pain; for all 
the former 
things are 
passed away.” 
An Athenian 
sophist came 
on one occa- 
sion to Themi 
Stocles and 
said to him 
that for a 
liberal reward 
he would 
teach him how 


always to call Principal Alexander 
to mind and Whyte, D.D. 
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how always to remember everything he had 
ever said and done in his past life. ‘dhe 
great statesman’s reply to the sophist was 
this, “I will give you all I possess if you 
will teach me how to forget everything that 
I have ever said and done in my past life.”’ 
How that wise 
man, burdened 
with all his 
past, would 
have rejoiced 
had our Gospel 
been preached 
to him: our 
great Gospel 
that all the 
former things 
of this earth 
will pass away 
and all the 
memory of 
them will no 
niore come up 
into the mind 
nor lie heavy 
upon the 
heart! But 
concerning all 
his own past 
and all his own 
present and all 
his own ever- 
lasting future, 
let every true 
lover of holi- 
ness and every 
true hater of 
sin among my 
readers just 
try to imagine 
to himself 
what it will 
be to be at 
once and for 
ever set free 
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from all sin! Let every true saint try to 
dwell, and with all his might, on that one 
word, no sin ! 
Set Free 

Reading the other evening John Howe's 
Blessedness of the 
Righteous,” I this 
“ Tf now an angel from heaven should assure 
a godly man’s soul that from this present 
hour it shall sin no more on earth, why this 
world would not be big enough to hold such 


noble treatise, ‘‘ The 


came on sentence : 


a soul,” 

Yes, what a big world that will be when 
our souls are for from all 
sin. What a big world that will be when 
we shall be holy as the Holy Ghost Himself 
is holy. And when we shall be perfect as 
our Father in heaven is perfect. In that 
big world Adam and Eve shall no longer 
hide from the presence of the 
Lord God among the trees of the garden. 
Abraham shall no more say “‘ Behold, now, I 
have taken it upon me to speak unto the 
Lord, which am but dust and ashes.” Jacob 
shall no longer take of the stones of that 
place and put them for his pillows. Moses 
shall no longer need to petition that Cod 
David shall no 


ever set free 


themselves 


would show him IHlis glory. 
longer sing the seven penitential psalms. 
For he will then be for ever taken clean out 
of all his horrible pit and miry clay and will 
have his feet set for ever on the Rock of Ages. 
Isaiah shall no more be heard sobbing in the 
lemple and saying, ‘“ Woe is me! for I am 
undone !”’ 

Hosea shall exchanged the 
most heart-broken Israel for the 
place prepared for him and his in heaven, 
and will say, ‘‘ Here am I and Gomer their 
mother and Jezreel and Lo-Ruhamah and 
T.o-Ammi, for in Thee the fatherless have 
Daniel's comeliness shall no 


then have 


house in 


found mercy.” 
longer be turned to corruption, and Paul shall 
no longer be sold under sin. Our Lerd shall 
never any more have to say that out of the 
hearts of His disciples proceed evil thoughts 


and an evil eye. 


Where Sin abideth not 
No, there will not be 


whole of high and wid 


one evil eye in the 
Phat in- 
no longer be 


heaven. 
shall 


harbouring in the hearts of any of 


dwelling sin of devils 


found 
Christ's sanctified disciples 
Nol hall het 


nelehbour any more say, 


** Envy so parched my blood, that had I seen 
a fellow-man made hadst 
livid overspread my 
And no one shall come any more to 
Sick 
of a strange disease, my neighbour's health.” 


joyous, thou 
marked a 
cheek.” 
the great Physician of souls and say : 


paleness 


No Fasting 

There will be no fast day nor preparation 
service in the heavenly temple. 
there will be no heart-breaking exercises in 
secret William 
Law’s desk there will not be found any secret 
prayer debarring him from the Communion- 
table he will never any more 
pen in blood and tears this terrible contrition. 


spec ially 


self-examination. all 


above. For 


I will give some of you what was found in 
William Law’s desk after his death: “‘O my 
God ! 


a stinking carcase, justly shut out from the 


Iam an unclean worm, a dead dog, 


society of Thy saints this communion morn- 
ing. O Lord of mere vy, how miserable, how 
fallen I am, that I dare not approach Thy 
holy Table | God be merciful te me who am 
such a sinner that I dare not to plead and 
partake of the only atonement for sin! O 
God, let me never see such another day as 
this!’’ And he never will. Possessed with 
the spirit of pulpit at 
said this 


prophecy his 
Richard Baxter 
sinfulness In so many 


Kidderminster 
about another great 


of God's saints on earth: 


No more Strife 
“In heaven we shall all cease 
divisions and from all our un- 


from all 
our sad 
Christian quarrels with one another. Paul 
and Barnabas will there be forever reconciled, 
and Luther and Zwingle. Calvinists and 
Arminians will there sce eye to eye; con- 
formists There 
will be no church discipline erected there by 
state polic y, nor will there be any disorderly 
no bitter 


no voluminous reproaches 


also and non-contormusts. 


popular rule. There will be 
vectives there : 
and no bitter spec hes or letters in the news 
papers ; no recording and advertising of out 
brothers’ infirmities : and no raking into the 
sores that Christ died to heal.” No! There 
will be nothing found there but brotherly 
love and all the everlasting fruits of it. 
As soul after soul comes home, instead ol 
envying and grudging as in the case of the 
elder brother in the parable, all who are 
home in their Father’s House already will 


clap their hands and will exclaim i e static 
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“IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE” 


welcome — “ Behold! here comes home 
another son of God to multiply our heavenly 
Jove and to add to our heavenly happiness ! ”’ 
as Dante heard them exclaiming in paradise. 

And now | will clese with some golden 
passages out of The Revelation which God 
gave to Jesus Christ to show unto His ser- 
yant things which must shortly come to pass. 
“And I heard as it were the voice of a great 
multitude, and as the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of many thunderings, saying, 
Alleluia! For the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth |! Let us be glad and rejoice, and 
give honour to Him; for the marriage of 
the Lamb is come, and His wife hath 
made herself ready. And He said unto 
me, Blessed are they which are called 
unto the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
And I saw a new heaven and a new 


earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away. And I heard a 
great voice out of heaven saying: Behold, 
the Tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be His 
people, and God Himself shall be with them, 
and be their God. And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for 
all the former things are passed away. And 
He that sat upon the throne said: Behold 
I make all things new. And the Spirit and 
the bride say, Come. And let him that hear- 
eth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will let him take the 
water of life freely. He which testifieth 
these things saith, Surely I come quickly. 
Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 


“THIS 


DAY 


uN 

A) 

y O BLESSED hope, beyond the hope 
AN That lies beneath the sod, 

\ That gallant lads we love and Ise 
M, Go home to be with God ! 

A “For greater love hath none,” Christ said, 
Kp “Than he who for a friend lies dead.” 

UY “ This day,” said Jesus, “ shalt thou be 
With Me in paradise” ; 
AN And He who died for sinful man, 
| For man can still suffice, 

Wa And close upon the field of strife 
, \ Wide open stands the Gate of Life. 
wv O souls that grieve! O hearts that break 
O’er Death’s untimely grain, 

uN Take heart of hope, for you shall see 
Your loved ones all again; 

. 

{ ras For, thronging up the great White Road, 

¥.| Your soldier boys sing home to God. 

7 
ALFRED B, COOPER. 
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TONY MASON’S TEMPTATION 


A Tale of Hard Times 


By MURIEL HINE 


E sat in the little back room behind the 
shop, his elbows on his shabby knees, 
forward towards 
fire, his whole 


his muddy boots thrust 
the miserable remnant of 
attitude eloquent of despair. 

Failure ! 

It stared him in the face, laughed at him 
from the empty cash-box he could see in the 
cupboard beyond, black 
shawl, neatly folded, brought a further stab 
to his heart. 

Above the narrow mantelpiece her por- 
trait—enlarged by the local chemist from a 
far from accurate carle-de-visite—simpered 
down upon him from its highly gilt frame. 

It, too, held a mocking note in its youthful 
freshness, as he thought of the white face 
he had kissed that afternoon in the grim 
stone hospital beyond the factory buildings. 

He recalled the fluttering pleasure in the 
tired voice. 

“I’m to come out Monday, please God ! 
Then as he nothing, her faint 
reproach: ‘ Ain't you pleased, Tony? I 
thought it ’ud be grand news!” 

And he had forced a smile to his face, re 
assuring her, although the irony had gripped 
him hard. 


where his wife’s 


answered 


Pleased ? 

In the dim and dusty room the 
groaned aloud. He stared down hopelessly 
into the dying fire. How well he remem- 
bered the early days of their married life, 
when the bell in the shop tinkled intermit 
tently and customers “ just stepped aroun’ to 
Mason’s”’ for their when the 
window was gay with its bright tins, its 


man 


groceries ; 


boxes of crackers and Christmas cheer, and 
the well-filled shelves behind the creaking 
counter testified to the trade of the busy 
Midland town ! 

A flickering ray of sunshine awoke a 
further memory. On just such a day Polly 
had first learned to fold the conical bags for 
sugar and rice under his careful tuition 

How pretty she was—how gay! Always 
a bright word for the customers, a loving 
one for himself 

She was coming home on Monday. 


He got up suddenly, straightening his 
stiffened limbs, battling with a temptation 
that had whispered insidiously for so long 
a time. 

“ The shop is heavily insured.” 

He thrust the thought aside, dark brows 
meeting angrily over the grey that 
testified, as only some eyes can, to the in- 


eyes 


stinctive honesty of their owner. 

His foot scrunched on a scattered frag- 
ment of coal, and with a sudden desire for 
the broom from the 
tiny room beyond, where in the days of their 
prosperity the boy slept at night on “ Aunt 
Elizabeth’s legacy.” 

That had been the beginning of the slow, 
downward road. ‘Ihe thought struck him 
as he swept the worn carpet. 

A little money then might 
them a fresh start, enabled them to cope 
with the new London Stores that had 
started with flare of trumpets- 
free gifts and lower prices—just round the 
corner in the market-place. 

For everyone had said that Aunt Elizabeth 
had and Polly was her favourite 
niece. 

What disillusion then to find, at the end, 
she had bought an annuity that perished 
at her death! 

Bravely they 
from the neighbours, with the deep-seated 
dread of the bourgeois class for ridicule ; 
but when the bits of odd china, the 
rickety wooden chair, and the bed she had 
died upon came round on a handcart to the 
door, Mrs. Mason had taken them in with 
a tight upper lip, only, later on, to shed 
tears of sorrow, not unmixed with anger, on 


movement he fetched 


have given 


such a 


saved,” 


concealed their chagrin 


few 


her husband's broad shoulder 

He had comforted her as best he could. 

We another chair,”’ he said 
doubtfully, one eye upon his wife. “ With 
a bright cushion now, it wouldn’t look——” 
He pushed it rather hastily into a corner, 
and proceeded 

bed’ll just do 
Better than him goin’ home at night; he 
can sleep in the bit of a room at the back.” 


wanted 


for the lad. 
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TONY MASON'S TEMPTATION 


To his relief Polly had answered “ Yes,” 
somewhat consoled at the thought of the 
bright cushion, and had started to arrange 
the blue cups and saucers along a vacant 
shelf. 

But the boy had departed long ago, and 
Mason, since his wife’s bad illness, had grown 
adept at handling the broom himself. 

Sometimes the old woman next door came 
in for half a day, but her ceaseless chatter 
got on his nerves, and for the iast fortnight 
she had kept away. 

And the place looked forlorn. It needed 
the old energetic touch and his wife’s ready 
instinct for making the best of things. The 
soiled blind hung anyhow, and even the 
furniture seemed out of place and unfamiliar. 

Yet all the time the bland photograph 
above the mantelpiece smiled down upon 
the scene. 

She would be home on Monday ! 

He put the broom back with a clatter, 
and, stumbling against something hard 
under the sink, gave way to a sudden 
outburst. 

As he stooped down to rub his shin he 
saw that the offending object was a six- 
gallon keg of methylated spirits, unopened, 
that the old woman must have brought in 
from the yard, where in an outhouse he 
stored inflammable articles. 

Doubtless, short of sticks, she would use 
it to light the fire. 

Tony Mason started suddenly at the 
unspoken thought. He stared at the keg, 
his face white and hard, the old temptation 
at work, stung to fresh vigour by the means 
to hand 

Supposin’— by an accident passed 
his hand across his damp brow—‘ the place 
took fire 

His wife need know nothing until it was 
all over— there would be no shock for her 
they would keep her, perhaps, at the hospital 
for a bit. 

He stooped down, examining the sealed 
cork. “ A splash here and a splash there.” 
{t was an old house. 

Then suddenly he looked behind him 
sharply, as though someone had called his 
fame, and into his wild, grey eyes there 
crept the startled, desperate look of the 
man who has reached the limit of his power 
of moral resistance. 

For the parents of Anarchy are poverty 
and despair; and only those who have 
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weathered the fiercest storm can point at 
the ship that emerges with broken masts. 

Tony Mason was there, cornered if ever 
a man was, with no way out that he could 
find and could call an honest way. With all 
the will to work, fair brains, and steady 
disposition, he must yet swell the ranks of 
England’s greatest army—that of the “‘ Not 
Wanted.” 

What was this crime called “ arson” ? 

His thoughts worked steadily. What 
were the consequences ? It would affect a 
community, not an individual; would call 
for no ruined victim, but involve an incon- 
siderable loss to a prosperous company. 

On the other hand lay the undoubted 
dishonesty. It seemed to the troubled man 
it was his own honour against his wife's life. 
Crudely he summed it up. 

He had no money and no other means 
of securing it. He was tied by the shop 
from seeking work outside, even if his pride 
could stoop to an open avowal of failure. 

Polly’s health—nay, more than that, her 
peace of mind, her very existence—lay in 
the hollow of his hands. 

He alone was responsible—the husband, 
the bread-winner. She had married him, 
trusting him to support her. 

Something rose in his throat, choking 
him, as he thought of the pale face, with 
the wistful brown eyes that had followed 
him as he left the crowded ward, 

“I'm coming out Monday—aren’t you 
pleased, Tony ?”’ 

With the oath on his lips he knelt down 
and broke the sealing-wax that covered the 
cork. 

Once resolved, he worked steadily, always 
with that queer sense of numbness at his 
heart. 

As he moved about spreading the deadly 
trail, one by one the doomed objects dumbly 
protested against the deed. 

The room seemed alive with memories, 
each piece of furniture, poor in itself, the 
centre of some romance. 

But he kept his mind sternly engrossed 
in the details of the scheme. 

Minutely he formed his plans. There was 
a ledge that ran out in front of the shop 
just under his bedroom window, on which a 
man could stand easily, and thence gain the 
road. 

There was always a risk, of course. Oddly 
enough. the thought cheered him with its 
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THE QUIVER 


hint of coming excitement. Anything was 
better than this cold-blooded preparation. 

He must be asleep at the first alarm ; 
then appear as though aroused from his 
bed, snatch up his watch from the table— 
that was a natural course, he reckoned—and 
make his escape. 

Nothing else could be saved. Carefully he 
kept his eyes averted from the cherished 
portrait over the fire, and in a sudden 
spasm of weakness he spared the cushion 
that had once been “ bright ’’’—in “ Aunt 
Elizabeth’s ”’ rickety chair. 

Gradually the darkness fell, but he worked 
by the light of the fire which he had built 
up, reckless of his small store of coal, and 
which now gave out a warm glow in place 
of its dismal flickerings. 

By the side of the narrow fender lay the 
old ledgers which were to play their im- 
portant share in the scheme. He rehearsed 
his own defence without the faintest con- 
sciousness of humour, as a child prepares 
itself desperately before an examination. 

‘* It ’ud be like this,’”’ he said, as he came 
back from the yard where he had placed 
the now empty keg among a score of its 
fellow-kind. ‘‘ They’d wanter know what 
started it, and all of a sudden-like I’d say 
‘ The ledgers’! as if it come back into my 
mind. An’ then——” He threw himself 
heavily into the rickety chair and went on 
with his lesson. ‘“‘ I’d say, I’d been clearing 
up a bit, against my wife’s return, and seeing 
how the old books took up such a lot of room 
and weren’t no good, I’d burned them page 
after page in the fire. They’d find the ashes, 
no doubt, if the place wasn’t scuttled en- 
tirely, and that ’ud start the notion that 
a lot of smouldering paper on the hearth 
might overbalance or blow about and cause 
the mischief after l’d gone to bed.” 

He pulled out an old tobacco pouch and 
managed to scrape together sufficient for 
his pipe; then, absently, laid it down on 
the table beside him. 

‘Sounds thin,” he said reluctantly, ‘‘ but 
then whoever does know the rights and the 
wrongs of how and where a fire begins ? 
There’s always a lot of talk, it seems to me, 
and not much really known.” 

Methodically he began to tear out the 
Jeaves of the ledger, burning them one by 
one and holding the charred fragments down 
with the poker. 

The mottled the 


strong cover resisted 


flames, and leaving it to consume slowly 
he remembered his pipe and sat down 
with a sigh in the rickety arm-chair, 

Somewhere far away a clock chimed the 
hour. Too early yet. He fell to won- 
dering if his action with the methylated 
spirit had been premature. Supposing it 
dried ? He got up and feit about with his 
hands, and the wet surface of carpet and 
curtains reassured him. The six gallons had 
done their work. Then, for the second 
time, remembering his neglected pipe, he 
folded a spill of paper and proceeded to light 
it from the fire. 


It drew badly, and, absorbed in_ his 
thoughts, he failcd to see a_ piece of 
smouldering ash detach itself from the 


taper and fall to his feet. 

But the next 
with an exclamation of horror. For a blue 
snake of flame slid the floor and 
widened into a livid lake, spreading on all 
sides across the shabby carpet. 

For a moment he stared aghast. 
with the reaction his wits returned. 

He whipped up the damp curtains on to 
the sofa’s back, and with a swift glance 
round him for something heavy with which 
to stifle the growing flames, his eyes fell on 
the bed in the room beyond. 

With a stride he was there, had seized 
the mattress, dragged it anyhow through 
the doorway, and had thrown it violently 
on to the scene of the disaster. 

The little flames licked out sideways from 
underneath, but the bedding was old and 
damp, exposed to all weathers by the open 
door of the yard, and the fire had not had 
time to get a real hold upon the carpet. 

Thanks to his promptitude, almost as 
quickly as the accident had occurred the 
danger was passed. 

This the material 
greater the spiritual, 

For, like the flames themselves, it seemed 
to Mason as if his anger had burned out 
swiftly. Only a great horror remained— 
the realisation of the deed he had 
templated, and the power of that element 
with which he had dared to trifle. 

Still he could see that 
blue tongue of advancing upon Its 
headlong shuddered, un- 
nerved now that the enemy was slain. 

But was it? A sudden doubt assailed 
him, and he knelt down and_ nervously 
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THE QUIVER 


lifted the corner of the mattress, ready to 
drop it at once at the first sign of trouble. 
No. He breathed again. There was only 
the smell of the burnt wool, and, as he raised 
it higher, a charred hole in the bed ticking. 
Suddenly, something detached itself from 
the blackened spot and fell with a sharp 
tinkle on to the floor below—fell and rang 
musically as it rolled away over the linoleum 
border of the Tony Mason gave 
a gasp of surprise as his fingers went in 
pursuit. He picked it up. It 
bright new sovereign of the realm ! 
He threw the back, doubling 
it over on itself, and with a faint crackle 
the burnt material parted, and out ran a 
Right and left the 
coins spun, racing each other joyously, as 


room. 
Was a 


mattress 


little shower of gold. 


though regaining a long-lost freedom. 
** Good The broke 


from his lips, and feverishly he tore at the 


heavens ! words 
charred hole, feeling everywhere the smooth 
contact of the metal. 

Aunt Elizabeth’s -at last! So 
this was what her trembling lips had re- 
fused to utter as she gazed in Polly’s tear- 
stained face and died with her hidden secret 
that now, by a miracle, had been revealed. 

Picture the smoke-grimed, 
weary man on his knees before his treasure 


legacy 


scene—the 


After the Biizzard 
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trove in the firelight, the air full of swirling 
threads of flock, the litter of charred bed- 
ding around him, the money growing, growing 
under his feverish hands. 

Mechanically, with the old instincts of 
better days, he sorted the gold in piles. 

Ten, twenty, thirty, and so on, up at 
last to the vast total of ninety-eight. 

One idea fixed him now, dominant above 
the tumult of his thoughts. There should 
be a hundred—he was confident of it. 

Ah! “ Ninety-nine,” caught in the tight 
fold of the binding. 

A cloud of flock rose up into his face, 
and out aloud unconsciously he repeated : 
Ninety-nine, ninety-nine’’ without ceasing. 

Suddenly he saw a gleam of yellow by 
the hearth. Sprawling his full length, his 
fingers closed upon it, and a cry of joy broke 
from his parched lips. 

A hundred !”’ 

One—hundred 

Above him, from the gilt frame his wife's 
down as he lifted bewildered 
moment he stared at the 
Then, with a dry sob, his 


pounds ! 


smiled 
eyes. For a 
portrait dully. 
head went down on his arms. 
“Polly, my girl!’ he said huskily. 
And in those few words went up a man’s 


face 


whole prayer of gratitude to his Creator. 
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1S 


a THOMAS 


HE book she had brought with her 
failed to hold her attention, so she 
shut it and leaned back against the tree on 
whose roots she had taken her seat. How 
long ago it seemed to that day in May! He 
had been here then, and together they had 
wandered through the grove, talking about 
the few people they knew in common—the 
season—his work in the city-—hers, of 
linishing here in quiet the story she had 
agreed with her publishers to write. He 
had been here again in the midsummer, 
and had delightfully pretended that he was 
jealous of her devotion to the book, par- 
ticularly to its hero, who was in nowise like 
himself. ‘‘ But the hero is not my hero,” 
she had said; “he’s only my _ heroine’s 
hero. Mine would be quite different.”’ 

“T am awfully different,’’ he promptly 
subscribed. ‘‘ Why won't you take me ? 
—not as a hero,” he added with a boyish, 
half-comic humility, “ but just fake me, 
can't you?” 

They had sat in this very grove to talk it 
out, and the talk had ended inconclusively. 
She had at first refused point-blank. 

‘Oh, I’m not that kind,” he had de- 
clared. ‘I won't take ‘ No’ off-hand, 
that way. I'll ask you again, and every 
once in a while, till you make up your mind 
to take me.”’ 

And he kept his word on going back to 
town. Many letters had passed between them. 
It was quite delightful, that letter-writing : 
a sharpening of young wits, an exchange 
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on Life, in which his share was no mean 
part—she had not thought him capable of 
so much sobriety of judgment, perception of 


budgets ”’ 


people, as were displayed in his 
from the great city. True to his threat, he 
renewed periodically the vital question, and 
when he had done so, as if fearful that too 
great seriousness might bring refusal, he 
would always sign himself, “‘ Your Old 
Every-Once-In-A-While.” She had (she was 
suddenly astonished to remember) herself 
adopted this playful title sometimes in the 
beginning of her letters to him. How 
absurd that had been in her! But he 
had almost contrived to rob the situation 
of all distressing 
earnestness : so, 
to relieve her of all burdening clements of 7 | 
problem—so, to commend himself perhaps ! 


Then what she called her “ conscience ”’ | 
awoke. ‘“ This must not be,” she wrote; 
“you must not think of me any more—I | 
am certainly not worth your thinking about | 
in this way.”” ‘“ But what can I do?” he i 
had written back; “I am ‘ worth’ nothing Fi 
else except that—just thinking of you, 4 
don't you see?”’ Then there had been a t 


fiery outpouring of a young lover, to his 
first love, his last love—The Only ! : os 
It was this letter she had attempted to Ham 
answer before leaving the house that morn- a 
ing. Yes, it was at the foot of that big 3M 
tree, only a few steps away, that they had Im 
sat and talked in the summer. She re- 


membered the scent that had come up from 
the pennyroyal, and she remembered the i 
call of some bird in the branches directly | £. 
above them. It was such a little time ago. J Bx 

Would they never sit there to talk again ? > e 
Of course not, after what she had written— 


no, was going to write. Then all would be 


settled. She would convince him that he 


must now go his way, waste no more thought 
upon her, except as a friend should, and she 


| 
. 
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come back 


“ Come. 


her everywhere. Just before her was a blind- 
ing confusion of orange and crimson leafage, 
through which she was unable to see the 
opening of the grove. She took one step for- 
ward and realisation came over her. A great 
tree had fallen, broken off only a foot from the 
ground. It was the tree where they had sat 
together in the summer. It now lay pros- 
trate, not two yards from where she had just 
been sitting. What a deliverance! How 
she felt life rush through her veins in that 
instant! It was almost as though she had 


had been taken from her, to show the sweet 
of it, and had then been restored. 

And now she knew what she was going 
to do with life, while she had it! This was 
the letter she wrote, or part of it, when she 
had returned to the house : 


tree—our tree—was blown down, very close 
by me. But we defy augury. It was the 
wind of God that blew it down—that made 
me understind. I might have been killed, 
but I am very much alive. Come, and get 
the answer, 


would go her way too. But what way 
would that be? Her work, of course 
endless spinning of stories, with “‘ heroes,” 
and none “ different ’’ entering into her life. 
Heavens! What a wind was blowing— 
blowing through the woods, scattering the 
useless, bright, dead leaves. So would 
scatter her own painted vagaries, and she 
would be free to go her rational, busy way. 
She had started to her feet, scarcely know- 
ing if she were in a dream or reality, for the 
foundations of the earth seemed to have 
been uprooted in that instant. The whole 
grove was startled as by a clap of thinder, 
and a shuddering ran around 


from the dead—as though life 


I was in the grove to-day. The 


dear Every-Once-In-A-While.” 
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BACK TO WORK 


CLAIR 


By BLANCHE ST. 


‘TE beginning of September finds most 
of us back at work. The few brief 
weeks of holiday-making, so pleasantly an- 
ticipated, and, alas! so quickly sped, are 
a thing of the past, but leaving, it is hoped, 
a store of beneficial effects on both minds 
and bodies which will be felt and appre- 
ciated all through the long dark days of the 
coming winter. 

It is surely a very important duty which 
we owe not only to ourselves but to all 
those with whom we come in contact, to 
retain as long as possible the benefits which 
we have acquired during those days of rest- 
ful vacation. No matter what rung of the 
social ladder we occupy, health is one if not 
the greatest of all blessings, but it is, like 
so many other good things, seldom appre- 
ciated by the possessors until for some 
reason itis no longer ours. It is particularly 
important that we should all keep well and 
strongduring these days of stress and anxiety, 
for we do not know from hour to hour what 
arduous duties may be required of us, and 
if we have been able to enjoy a short respite 
irom work it should make us all the more 
willing to relieve those who have had to keep 
their hands to the wheel whilst we were 
resting. 

Everyone knows, in theory, that even a 
short holiday can do wonders for a tired mind 
and body. 
spond perhaps so quickly in this respect 


Grown-up persons do not re- 


as do children, on whom the effect of the 
summer holidays is very visible. A high- 


school mistress once told me that the latter 
half of September and the menth of October 
were the most profitable and pleasant weeks 
of the whole scholastic year, and if all 
the public examinations could held 
in November the honours lists would be 
double or treble as long as they are at 
present. It always takes a few days for 
both the scholars and mistresses to settle 
down and concentrate their attention on 
learning and teaching, but as soon as the 
enforced irksomeness of being indoors and 
having to sit still after weeks of running 
about in the open have been conquered, the 
refreshed minds are able to grasp and impart 
knowledge easily and pleasurably. 

As with the children, so it is with the older 
members of the family. The breadwinner 
and housewife feel the constraint of ofhce 
and home life after the freedom from 
customary duties. In a day or two, how- 
ever, the office routine and ordering of the 
household are comfortably resumed, and, 
thanks to the bracing effects of the holiday 
and the accumulated stock of health and 
vigour, the duties are not half so arduous 
nor time-absorbing as they were a month 
or two ago. 

Now my dear housewife (for it 1s to you 
that these household management articles 
are primarily addressed), you must realise 
this fact, that it rests to a very great extent 
with you whether the good etfects ol the 
holiday are soon lost or whether they are 
kept and turned to beneficial account later 
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BACK TO WORK 


on when the cold weather brings colds and 
worse illnesses in its train. Your family 
has brought back from the sea or country 
healthy appetites both for food and fresh air, 
and it is up to you to see that both these 
appetites are not only satisfied but kept 
keenly alive. If the one or the other is 
neglected then the holiday has been more 
or less wasted, and for this waste you must 
take a large share of the blame. 

The fresh-air-and-exercise appetite is 
perhaps the more important of the two, 
and it is certainly the more difficult to keep 
keen. Your family has for several weeks 
been accustomed to spend all day and most 
of the evening out of doors, and in an atmo- 
sphere more healthful and invigorating than 
that in which you live all the rest of the 
year. 

But as soon as work recommences what 
happens ? The breadwinner very soon drifts 
back into his old habits of hurrying over 
breakfast and running to catch the train or 
bus, and of falling asleep over his newspaper 
after the evening meal. The children get no 
other exercise than the walk to and from 
school, and at the end of the second week 
your own outdoor recreation consists of the 
necessary visits to the nearest shops and an 
occasional ride in a bus or tram. In these 
circumstances is it to be wondered at that 
in less than a month husband and children 
lack appetite and energy, and your house 
hold duties become irksome and tiring ? 

You do not mean to drift back into the 
old state of things ; most of us return from a 
holiday with splendid ideas on the subjects of 
a before-breakfast and an after-supper walk, 
of Saturday aiternoon expeditions into the 
country, and no more Sunday naps. But, 
alas! these resolutions are soon broken, and 
they float away to the place where so many 
other good resolves have already gone. 

And the person mostly to blame is the 
housewife and mother. ‘‘ Poor housewife ! 
As if she had not already enough to do. It 
is not really fair to put this responsibility 
on her shoulders,”’ I think I hear many of my 
readers say. But whether she chooses to 
'gnore or accept the responsibility, it is there 
just the same 

Let us take the case of the husband and 
breadwinner first, for upon his state of 
health the happiness and welfare of the 
family largely depends. Noman would be so 
Unreasonable as to expect the mother of a 


family to go for an early morning walk with 
him, but he would generally be only too glad 
of a short evening stroll if his wife accom- 
panied him. Saturday afternoons can, witha 
little management on the part of the wife, 
be turned into féte days, family expeditions 
suitable to the state of the weather being 
arranged. Such jaunts need not entail much 
expense. Walking is the cheapest as well as 
one of the best forms of recreation, and places 
of interest are to be found in every neigh- 
bourhood if one sets to work to find them 
out. If the children are encouraged to take 
part when plans are under discussion, these 
Saturday afternoon outings will soon become 
“ red-letter days in their lives, and afford 
pleasurable recollections in after years. 

- Of course there is a right as well as a 
wrong way to manage these family jaunts. 
While writing the above suggestion there 
comes to my mind the remembrance of a 
family who tried a scheme of this kind, 
but with by no means happy results. There 
were four children. Solemnly and sadly they 
walked two and two for several hours in front 
of their parents every fine Saturday after- 
noon, anoccasional “‘ Hold your shoulders up, 
Tom!” or “‘ Girls, don’t giggle!’’ being the 
only form of conversation between children 
and parents. The neighbours used to pity 
the children so much that they would often 
invite them to tea; and as for the children, 
they so loathed this form of outing that they 
would go to the length of feigning illness in 
order to escape the weekly “ pleasure.” 

Now if the parents had not walked to- 
gether, but taken the boys and girls alter- 
nately and thrown themselves heartily into 
the children’s interests, if sometimes the two 
parties had separated and gone off on dif- 
ferent excursions, to meet in the evening 
brimming over with topics of new conver- 
sation, the result would have been quite 
different, and both parents and children 
would have felt refreshed for the change, 
and every week would find the bonds of 
relationship more closely knit together. 

So much for the encouraging and satisfy- 
ing of the fresh-air appetite. The natural 
appetite for food will follow of its own accord ; 
and here the housewife is in her own and very 
particular element, though with the prices 
ot all kinds of comestibles rising it requires 
no little practical skill and ingenuity to make 
both ends meet. It may even be put forward 
that it seems almost a pity to provoke large 
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appetites only to have to satisfy them with 
foods that are becoming more costly; but 
the direct result of both’ of these appetites 
is good health, and it must always be re- 
membered that the money spent on even one 
visit from a doctor and one bottle of medicine 
will buy quite a store of useful commodities 
from the grocer or fishmonger, and in very 
few instances are the doctor’s visits and 
bottles of medicine limited to one. 

One of the beneficial effects of a holiday 
is the return of the breakfast appetite, for 
few of us manage to retain any avidity for 
the morning meal during the hot summer 
weather. So, good housewife, see to it that 
there is plenty of nourishing food, well 
cooked and punctually served on an attract- 
ively appointed table at breakfast-time. 
Keep up your own summer-holiday habit of 
being down in good time, for it is a proved 
fact that in homes where the mistress is an 
early riser the rest of the family are punctual 
to breakfast, whereas if she is only a few 
minutes late the husband and children do 
not put in an appearance until ten or more 
minutes after the gong has sounded. 

In these expensive times the 
honoured breakfast of eggs and bacon is out 
of the question in most houses, and as I write 
the price of dried fish makes this prohibitive 
also. have but they 
still remain the least expensive and most 
nourishing form of breakfast, and should be 
used, in one of their many varieties, as a 
foundation for the day’s work. 

In next month’s Quiver I propose to 
devote the space at my command to the 
subject of farinaceous foods, and will in- 
clude recipes for breakfast 
which are both economical and not gener- 
ally known. 

On account of the high prices of food 
and consequent necessary increase in house- 
keeping allowances, many wives are pro- 
viding their husbands with light lunches and 
saving them the expense of restaurant food. 
The general objection to such an arrangement 
is that a man dislikes to be seen carrying a 
parcel that obviously contains his midday 
meal, and somehow or other it does seem 
difficult to disguise sandwiches. If the lunch 
consists of sandwiches and a slice of home- 


time- 


Cereals “gone up,” 


some dishes 


made cake the difficulty can be overcome 
by making them into two small parcels 
which will slip into side pockets, but the 


warmth of the body is not improving to either 
form of food. The best solution of the 
problem is to buy one of the small attaché 
cases which are used by men all of ranks for 
carrying papers, books, etc., and which can 
be purchased quite inexpensively. This 
widens the scope of varied lunches tremen- 
dously, and they may now include home- 
made pasties, hard-boiled eggs, sliced meats 
and rolls, small cakes and pastries, fruit, ete. 
Hot coffee or soup will be appreciated when 
the cold weather sets in, and thermos flasks 
are now so cheap that the outlay is well worth 
while. By this arrangement a man can save 
several shillings a week, and have at the same 
time a better meal than he can afford at a 
restaurant. Supplemented by a substantial 
supper, and followed by a quick walk for 
half an hour, the health 
accumulated during the holiday will now 
last much longer than when it was expended 
by the former way of living. 

The children’s midday meal must also 
be well planned. If they return to school in 
the afternoon their dinner must be nourishing 
and satisfying, but not heavy and stodgy. 
A dish of beef or mutton with plenty of 
vegetables and gravy cooked in a marmite 
or casserole, followed by a light pudding, 
will suffice for one day ; while the next day's 
meal may take the form of thick soup with 
dumplings, and cheese and biscuits instead 
Children are as a rule very 


store of good 


of a pudding. 
fond of cheese, and I can never understand 
why a Cheddar, 
cream, or other mild cheese is considered 
bad for them. 
wholesome and very nourishing, and provide 
a much-appreciated second course at a small 
cost. Cooked unless carefully 
prepared and served at the critical moment, 
apt to prove indigestible, but small pieces of 
cheese should never be thrown away, for 
however stale they will grate, and grated 


moderate allowance of 


Such cheeses are exceedingly 


cheese is, 


cheese improves most soups and can be used 
advantageously in many ways. Rice and 
macaroni boiled in water and served with 
melted butter and grated cheese are both 
cheap and good ; and evena tablespoonful of 
grated cheese mixed with the breadcrumbs 
in which rissoles, fish-balls, and other meat 
and fish mixtures are rolled before they 
are baked or fried, imparts a supertor 
flavour which quite battles the uninitiated 
consumer, 
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Words, Mere Words 
N calmer, more peaceful days we used 
to have academic discussions on “ Is the 
Pen Mightier than the Sword ?”’ Somehow 
such philosophic vagaries seem inappro- 
priate now ; we think in terms of brigades 
and battalions, high explosives and incen- 
diary bombs ; the poet, the artist, and the 
musician seem out of place if they cannot 
for the nonce drop their artistry and work 
twelve hours a day at an ammunition fac- 
tory! Rhapsodies on the song of the lark 
are not exactly marketable to-day: to the 
man in the street a dozen cartridges are 
of greater worth than the sweetest odes. 
“Words, mere words,”’ says the practical 
man; “ we want less talk and more action ! ”’ 
He is a bold man who will put in a plea 
for words when the workers are occupying 
all the field, yet, as the poet says : 
... Words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think ; 
Tis strange, the shortest letter which man uses 
Instead of speech, may form a lasting link of 


ages . 


The Unseen Lever 
& a matter of fact never did we need more 
the written, spoken word than at this 
present time, and never were words more 
valuable. Some of our statesmen recognise 
this, and from time to time they leave their 
ofice desks, or wherever it is that they work, 
and spend a few hours in giving forth 
“ words, mere words.’”’ When these are 
of the nature of encouragement and hope 
What an electrical effect they have through- 
out the country! For, after all, we do not 
live, move, fight, by machinery. ‘“* Things ”’ 
do not govern us, unite us, send us to war 
or make peace. It is the subtle, unseen 
spiritual forces that move the whole body 
politic, and ‘“‘ words, mere words,” are the 
medium by which these are known and 
by which they effect their purpose. There 
is, therefore, eternal truth in the saying of 
old Cicero that “we should be as careful 
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of our words as of our actions, and as far 
from speaking ill as from doing ill.” 


When Meredith was Touched 

OES every bullet find its billet ? Taken 

literally, we must admit that the vast 
majority of the bullets in that “rain of 
shells ’’ of which we hear so much can only 
find their billet in mother earth; elsewise a 
whole nation would be annihilated every 
month. But of the “ rain of words ”’ from 
newspapers, magazines, books—how many 
serve the purpose for which they are in- 
tended ? How many pass unnoticed in dead 
print, or serve merely to stir the pulses of an 
idle moment ? The writer of words, like 
the speaker of them, sometimes grows dis- 
couraged. At times like these it is gratify- 
ing even to the highest among men of genius 
to know that their work is appreciated and 
abides. Dr. Conan Doyle, lecturing on 
British Literature ’’ recently, remarked 
on how sometimes an author sends out 
work into the world which he_ believes 
to be good; it disappears and then comes 
back quite suddenly, and one discovers that 
it has not been lost. ‘‘ One day,’’ he said, 
‘“‘in my presence, and when George Meredith 
was present, a discussion was going for- 
ward on the famous book, ‘ The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.’ One of those engaged 
in the discussion quoted the passage, ‘ He 
who rises from prayer a better man, his 
prayer is answered.’ I saw tears rise in 
Meredith's eyes, and he said, ‘ 1 wrote that 
twenty-five years ago, and from that day 
to this no one has ever mentioned it to 

” 


me. 


A Word of Appreciation 

ROM the works of a man of genius such 

as George Meredith to the humble writer 
for the magazines may be a far stretch ; 
yet words are the common property of all 
slaves of the pen, and in the strange law of 
chances it is sometimes the passing word of 
an unknown soul that reaches our heart and 
gives us just that help and inspiration of 
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which we are in need. How many times I 
hear from readers of how some paragraphs 
in our pages have helped and cheered them. 
As I write the postman brings me this : 


“4 word of hope gives zest to every toiler.” 
—THE QUIVER, 1912. 


DEAR Epiror,—We've been married over 
twenty-five years, my wife and I, and one of 
the gifts my wife brought with her towards 
the ‘‘Home” was THE QUIVER “ habit,” and 
many happy hours it has meant, and thrilling 
times we have had. Sunshine and shadows! 
Yes, many a time have I buried myself with 
the Editor in ‘‘ Conversation Corner,” or crept 
out of the shadows to “ Beside the Still Waters.” 
We've no pile of big bound books to show our 
yearly record ; for our numbers have been passed 
along to others—some of the pages had small 
gaps where something had been transferred to 
a scrapbook for reading and re-reading again 
(and this letter is the result of that habit). And 
then clouds, heavy clouds, came. The home- 
nest was shaken up, the spectre of sickness 
hovered round, and times of trial came—blight- 
ing, crushing times. ‘‘ Beside still waters” ? 
Nay, not always so— 

Sometimes Hé who knoweth best leadeth me 
Out of the sunshine, warm and bright ; 

Out of the sunshine into deepest night. 

I oft would faint with sadness and affright, 
Only for this—I know He holds my hand! 


Retrenchments were made. Shall THE QUIVER 
go? No! let’s jettison something else. And 
then came that short bit of which my headline 
forms a part: 

Tue Lire Heroic 

I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of cheer, 

Who fights the daily battles without fear ; 

Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 

That God is God, that somehow, true and just, 

His plan works out for mortals. Not a tear 

Is shed when fortune which the world holds dear 

Falls from his grasp. setter, with love, a crust, 

Than living in dishonout He envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man, but does his best, 

Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 

Who with a smile and word of hope gives zest 

lo every toiler. He alone is great 

Who by a life heroic—Conquers Fate. 

SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. 


Losing everything, except a clean character 
and a good name, we started afresh amongst 
strangers, far from kith and kin, but that cutting 
from THE QUIVER, a little streamlet of the ** Still 
Waters,”’ was heading my pocket diary for over 
a year, when, finding another who was “ through 
the storms,” it was “ passed on,” and now to 
day, this Sabbath afternoon, I am re-reading 
my scrapbook copy, and the thonughé spins 
through my spirit, ‘‘ Why not send a word to 
the Editar, who has ‘ toiled’ ?—it may prove a 
‘word of hope’ giving zest and cheer thes« 
worrying, troublous times.” And so these lines 
are penned, with the best wishes of an unknown 
writer to the Editor of Tie OvuIVER, with a hope 
that the magazine may long continue its ministry 
of service for God to fellow-men. W. D. 


Organising Faith 
] THANK my unknown correspondent for 
writing me like this. I cannot say what 
a great help and encouragement it is to know 
that one’s work is not in vain—even when 
it is not of the more “ practical ” order of 
things, but simply deals with “ words.” It 
is easy for the cheeriest among us to get 
depressed in these anxious times, and it is 
easy for the most careful among us to give 
currency to words that depress. I know 
that THe Quiver finds its way into the 
homes of people of all classes—people who 
are bearing the burden and the heat of the 
day. The arrows in THE QUIVER are but 
slender ones—words are light as air !—but 
every month when THE QUIVER is sent out 
to its readers far and near it goes with the 
very earnest prayer of its Editor that it 
may fulfil its mission in cheering and re- 
inspiring those who are perplexed, sorrowful 
or depressed. It is appalling sometimes to 
realise that the usual congregation reading 
the words on this page is fifty times as 
large as that of our largest churches. Such 
a thought gives one a weighty feeling of 
responsibility. If the magazine only serves 
to pass away an idle hour not much good has 
been done, in spite of the circulation. But 
a letter such as that given above shows 
that slender as is the cord that binds us it 
can be strong enough to transmit the current 
of thought, of help, of power. 


Golden Words and Silver Bullets 


. people have the art of using! 
words to such effect that they pro-, 


duce “ silver bullets.’’ 1 cannot claim that 
art, though it would be a most timely gift 
at present. There may be many of my 
readers who have not the “ gift of tongues,” 
but are able to help in the more tangible 
way with hard cash. 1 have just been 
reading the annual report of the East London 
Hospital for Children. This institution has 
been doing a splendid work in the East End 
of London for nearly fifty years, but owing to 
the war it finds increased difficulty in paying 
its way. ‘There are 126 cots in the hospital, 
an Out-patients’ Department, Skin, Dental, 
Ophthalmic and Electrical Departments, as 
well as a Dispensary for Women and a 
Casualty Department. ‘The Seaside Branch 
is at Bognor, It is to be earnestly hoped 
that, in spite of the many calls on the purses 
of our readers, the needs of the children, 
many of whose 
fathers are fighting 
for their country, 


will not be over- ee 
looked, 
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How, When ara 
Where Corner, 
1915. 
Y DEAR BOY AND GIRL FRIENDS, 
—With this September our Com- 
panionship reaches the age of six years. I 
write, of course, ahead of our birthday, but 
in imagination I can see the letters that 
some of you will be sending me: letters 
telling me of warm comradeship; letters 
delighting in the success of the piece of 
work for little children less well cared for 
than we are and have been; letters telling 
of growing loyalty to our Companionship and 
ol good wishes for the new year. These birth- 
day letters will be real pleasure-bringers. We 
cannot grip hands across the distances that 
separate us—distances, in many instances, 
ot some thousands of miles; but we can, 
through the help of pen and paper and the 
post, give to each other glad messages of 
aflection and promises of united interest, 
desire and service. Some of you must 
have my own especial thanks for years of 
unbroken loyalty and hep iln our common 
service, And to all the later comers we 
together, older members and myself, give a 
joyous greeting, and say: “ Help us as much 
aS you can, that our Corner shall be jollier, 
our three protégés more strenuously sup- 
ported, and our ability to extend our work 
lor the children larger and larger.” There’s 
ambition for you, Companions ! And as 
you have nevey really failed me yet, I am 


eonducted by ALISON 


going forward into our Year Seven with 
confidence and joy. I am quite sure that 
many of you, even in this war time, will 
in some way be celebrating our Birthday 
Special Effort on Saturday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember. I shall be sending many, many 
thought messages round the world on that 
day. And I wish every one of you, in your 
very varied attempts to help the Violet 
Fund for our children, the best of success 
and much happiness in the day’s endeavour. 
Do tell me about your doings just as soon 
as you possibly can. I shall be so eager 
to know all about them. 

By the way, I am hoping also that you 
have entered the holiday competitions in 
good numbers. 


A Competition for Christmas— 
For the Girls 

One of my chief interests is a little bit 
of work in which I have a small share in 
the East End of London. It is a clinic 
which a doctor has for babies. The poor 
mothers who attend bring their babies, and 
the doctor helps these mothers by teliing 
them what are the best things for them to 
do for their little ones, so that they may 
grow into strong healthy boys and girls, 
and useful men and women. Some of the 
babies are very tiny, and often some are ill 
through being wrongly fed, or not having 
enough fresh air and sunshine, and some- 
times through having too many and very 
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unsuitable clothes. We who assist the 
doctor are very interested in the babies’ 
clothes, and we try to introduce new (to 
these mothers) ways of dressing ‘ baby ”’ 
so that he or she will be freer and more 
comfy altogether. We are often successful 
in getting the mothers to give them nice 
soft woolly vests and underthings. I have 
been knitting woollies ever so busily for 
months and months, and getting those of 
my friends, who were not already too busy 
knitting for someone else, to work for our 
babies. Will you, my girl friends, all over 
the country here and elsewhere, try to knit 
me one baby’s vest for Christmas? We 
will have a competition for vest knitting. 
The vest sent in by a competitor may be for 
a baby of any age from a week to twelve 
months, and may be of any pale colour, and 
must be of fairly fine soft wool (those that 
shrink least are best), but it must not cost 
more than one shilling. The vests must 
have long sleeves and fasten in the front. 
There are various excellent patterns ; I like 
especially those in which the sleeves are 
made all in one with the body part. Elabo- 
rate fancy designs are not eligible; the 
simpler and the plainer the better. There 
will be various prizes; age and the quality 
of work will be the chief points considered. 

Will you all join in making this a very 
flourishing competition? The name, ad- 
dress, age of the knitter, and a pseudonym 
(if you wish) and the exact cost of the wool 
must be stitched on the bottom of each vest 
sent in, and I should like to have them by 
December roth. 

I need hardly say I shall be just as glad 
as ever of Christmas dolls for our little 
invalid friends, and if sufficient are sent in 
there will be prizes for the best. The same 
information must be attached to the doll 
as is asked for in the other case. 

For the boy members this is the com- 
petition: Our young protégé Philip is in 
the Children’s Cottage at Farningham. Do 
you not think it would be nice to show him 
and his chums at Christmas what clever 
fingers some of our Companions have ? 
Undoubtedly toys will be scarcer and dearer 
this year than usual, and must be until 
our home industries have been so thoroughly 
rearranged that the supply is greatly in- 
creased, Also, so many people will have 
been working on things for the war, that that 
will have made a difference. But we want 
those small boys to have full stockings at 
Christmas, and some of you might find time 
from all your other engagements to make 
a puzzle or any other toy which I could 
send to Farningham Will you try? It 
must not cost more than sixpence for 


material, and must reach me by December 
1oth. And please put name, age, address, 
etc., on it, just as in the other competi- 
tions. 

Of course I do not in the least mind if 
any of the girls like to try the boys’ com- 
petition ; nor if the boys knit—1I know of 
boys who have made lots of things for the 
soldiers! But perhaps the vest would be 
beyond them ! 


Now for Letters 

Does anyone want a most delightful 
Christmas present to give to a little god- 
child, or grandchild, or niece or other 
little girl friend ?) One of our members in 
the West Indies who cannot give money to 
our Fund—she has heavy responsibilities to 
fulfil—has sent me a charming bonnet in 
Irish crochet, lined with pale blue silk, and 
I want a customer for it. Two experts 
have endorsed my own opinion that it is a 
really beautiful piece of work. Her price, 
out in the West, for such a bonnet is half 
a guinea. If anyone likes to send me, say, 
12s. 6d. for it I shall be glad to post it along. 
The buyer will get the money’s worth, and 
our Fund will gain the net sum. It was 
a beautiful act of our friend to send the 
gift; she earns her living by this kind of 
work. 

That reminds me that we have another 
new member in the island of Jamaica, 
where our Companionship is so well estab- 
lished. This is her first letter : 

“My pEAR ALISON,—Marie Goodin read some ot 
the letters in the Corner to me the other dav, and 
told me all about it. I would very much like to 
become a Companion, and I am going to join If you 
will have me, and try my best to help. I saw the 
picture of Violet and think she is a sweet little girl 
1 would like to know her. I am 11 years old, and 
have two sisters, one younger and one older than | 
My mother died when I was seven and we live with 
our grandparents. The house is just in front of 
the sea. It is lovely in the evenings when the sea 
breeze is blowing to sit outside and enjoy it. I am 
sending sixpence for the Fund.—With love from 
yours lovingly, Doris GALBRAITH.” 

We shall be glad of frequent letters from 
Doris. Well done, Marie—to bring i a 
recruit. 


Members doing “ War Work” 

I have been specially interested lately in 
reading in my Companions’ letters ol the 
varied ways they are “ falling into line 
and taking up work that men have hitherto 
done, so that the men can fulfil other service 
for the country. Here are two such in- 
stances, 1 will not reveal names in the 
quotations from these letters, but you will 
thoroughly enjoy them I know, and some of 
you will no doubt recognise old friends. 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Nasal Catarrh 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE’S TREATMENT 


An English Doctor's Success in contrast with a German 
Doctor's Failure in the Treatment and Cure of Consumption 


In many departments of thought and activity the 
Germans never deserved the reputation they boasted 
and the credit they received. To a great extent 
their claim to superiority was a spurious one, even 
when made in such good faith that they deceived 
themselves as well as others, and pre-eminently our- 
selves; for time was—and that not so long ago— 
when German authority was a fetish among Eng- 
lish musicians, chemists, doctors, and other pro- 
fessors, who failed to perceive that the Teuton is 
essentially, and successfully, an imitator rather 
than an originator. That such deference should 
have been paid to German ideas by English doc- 
wrs, predisposed by their whole training to distrust 
assertion and to insist on evidence, was always, 
our admiration for the latter constra‘ns us to hold, 
a mistake, however generous a mistake. 

For instance, Koch blared in the ears of a credu- 
lous world a proclamation that, discovering the 
real cause and true nature of consumption, he had 
liscovered a new and certain means of cure; and 
acredulous world, led by the usually incredulous 
medical faculty, believed him, and for a time ac- 

rded the German doctor the honours properly 
owing to the English doctor, E. W. Alabone, who, 
years before, had been curing consumption in all 
its stages, and all its kindred ailments and 
diseases, by means of the ‘‘Alabone Treatment,” 
riginated and perfected by himself, and now 
known by his name literally all over the world. 

Starting in practice, he was soon, like all 
general practitioners, called on to deal with cases 
f consumption and allied diseases of the chest; 
but finding himself as little able to cure by non- 
original methods as other physicians were, he ap- 
plied himself to specialised study and research 
with all the ardour of a typical medical scientist, 
and ended by bringing to completion and_per- 
fection the one and only treatment that has cured 
consumption for more than forty years, and is 
curing it to-day. 

It is easy to prove that the Dr. E. W. Alabone 
Treatment has done this and does this. Every 
thinking man must be convinced of this by avail- 
able evidence—to be had for the asking, but far 
too bulky for even epitomisation here. The follow- 
ng extracts from letters received from cured 
patients are of interest :— 

“I feel I ought, in fairness to others, to write 
stating how beneficial the Alabone Treatment has 
proved in my case. 

“Prior to starting I had consulted two doctors, 
Neither of whom did me any good. At the time 
| commenced the treatment | was very depressed 
Y loss of voice, heavy night sweats, and constant 
pe sana It was not long after adopting your 
‘eatment that a change became easily noticeable, 
and as time passed on the improvement was main- 
tained. I am thankful to say I am now quite well, 
and able to attend to my usual duties. 
es pints who knew me when I was so ill, and 

lave seen me since, have remarked on the 
Marvellous change wrought by your treatment, 
and they one and all say | look another woman.” 


“It is a great pleasure to me to give an un- 
solicited testimonial for the benefits I have derived 
from the Alabone Treatment for Consumption. It 
is ten years since I underwent the treatment, and I 
was feeling very ill and only weighing nine stones. 
I quickly recovered and now feel better than ever, 
and have gained nearly two stones in weight. 
All my friends say I look a different man. Fur- 
thermore, my work is nearly all indoors, and 
though of a trying nature, yet I can now do it 
with ease, and enjoy life. I am quite sure if it 
had not been for Dr. Alabone’s Treatment I 
should not be living to-day. I wish the Alabone 
Treatment could only be tried by everyone suffer- 
ing from every form of chest disease, for then its 
sterling worth would be admitted, and its benefits 
appreciated.—A. F, T.” 

“I beg to inform you that I was examined by 
my doctor prior to commencing the Alabone Treat- 
ment, and he stated that both lungs were affected, 
the left one being in a worse condi.ion than the 
right. He told me that if I wanted to live any 
length of time I should have to go to another 
climate, as I should not get better in this country. 

“Hearing of Dr. Alabone’s Treatment, and feel- 
ing worse, I decided to adopt it, with the result 
that after the first month much improvement was 
apparent. My doctor pronounced improvement 
throughout treatment, and says I am now per- 
fectly sound. 

“1 cannot speak too highly of the Alabone Treat- 
ment, and will always recommend it to any sufferer 
with whom I may come in contact. 

“TI may mention that, before treatment, I was 
unable to walk more than a few yards, but can now 
cover five or six miles without fatigue, and the wet 
makes no iil-effect.—G. F. S.”’ 

“It would be an easy matter to fill columns with 
testimonials. Some cures are so wonderful as to 
be difficult of belief; nevertheless, they can be 
vouched for. I am convinced the treatment but 
required to be known to be eagerly adopted, and 
if you can spread such knowledge you will confer 
a boon on society. Vast sums of public money are 
being expended on sanatorium treatment, yet I 
know that even the medical men in charge of such 
institutions are themselves convinced that—except 
in early stages of the disease—the treatment is 
doomed to failure. For a time patients improve, 
but on return to their usual environments they once 
more lapse into the old state. 

“Dr. Alabone never professed to cure all comers, 
but a vast proportion of his case’ were success- 
fully—i.e. permanently—cured.—ABON.” 

Said 7ruth, writing after (and about) the death 
of Dr. Alabone: “‘He did more for the cure of 
consumption than the whole of the medical faculty 
was able to do.” 

That is exactly what is being done still by the 
Dr. E. W. Alabone Treatment, and readers who 
desire further particulars of the treatment are 
earnestly invited to communicate with The Secre- 
tary, The Edwin Alabone Treatment, Lynton House, 


12 Highbury Quadrant, London, N, 
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That’s what you 
want for your 


Skin Trouble 


Are you worried by eczema which tortures you all day and won't let you sleep at 
night? Are you disfigured by face spots? Are your hands red, rough or cracked ? 
Is there an itching rash on your back or chest ? Have you had a bad place on your leg 
for a long time? There's a certain remedy for every one of these troubles. Antexema 
immediately stops the itching, and soon removes every blemish from your skin. 
Whatever your skin complaint, Antexema will cure it completely and permanently, 
Eczema, bad legs, bad hands, baby skin troubles, pimples, rashes, and all irritated, 
inflamed or diseased skin conditions are conquered by Antexema, The healing 
process starts immediately, new skin begins to grow, every day you see a steady 
improvement, and soon every sign of skin illness disappears. 

Do your duty to your skin, and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and stores everywhere. 
Also of Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod's, Selfridge's, Whiteley's, 
Lewis & Burrows’, Parkes’, Timothy White's, and Taylor's Drug Co., at 1/14 and 2/9 ; or direct, post 
free, 1/3 and 2/9, from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also throughout India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and Europe. 


Sign this Form 


To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Please send handbook, * Skin Troubles," for which 
I enclose three penny stamps, also Free Trial of Antexema and Antexema Soap, the famous skin soap). 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


OF OpOoURS 


The secret of the exquisite charm 
of Luce’s EAU-DE-COLOGNE lies 
partly in the high quality, partly in 


the harmonions blending, of those subtle 
essences of flowers whose combined 
odours create its delicious perfume. 
Famous since the early days of Queen 
Victoria, LUCE’S EAU-DE-COLOGNE is 
still prepared by the same exclusive methods 
and its pre-eminence ts pre ved by numerous 
Gold Medals and Highest Awards, won 
in competition with leading British and 
Continental Makers. 
Beware of imitation Jersey Brands, 


insist on having LUCE'S, 


JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON, 
¢ AND LONDON, 


ORIGINAL rsey 


Eau-de-Cologne 


Prices 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/-. Wickers, 3/9, 7/-, 13/6. Of all Stores, 
Ohemists and Perfumers ; or from LUCE’S, High St., Southampton, 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


IT 18 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures WITHOUT LANCING OR CUTTING, bring r all disease to 
» surface and healing Poa shige Sample id., Col mies 2d. Of 
Chemi box, or post from— 

BURGESS, oo “Inn Road, LO N. 


DON’T BLUSH. 


This embarrassing complaint, which has many times 
caused you inconvenience and annoyance, can easily be 
cured Why should you suffer annoyance and at times 
appear ridiculous when by a new scientific discovery you can 
be cured in a short time, without the use of drugs, massage, 
instruments, and other appliances? 

Blushing and Flushing of the Face isto a certain extent a 
disease. Proof of this 13 the reason why some persons suffer 
and others do not; but for those who do suffer, I would 
point out that the only cure is the entire eradication of the 
cause — the system 

Mi B. Temple, the discoverer of the method, will be glad 
tosend - Tht ination and booklet to any genuine sufferer He 
has cured jadies and gentlemen in all grades of Bociety, aud is 
constantly receiving letters of thanks. The Pressare unanimous 
in their praise, and everyone who has tried it highly recom- 
mends his method as a sure and safe, harmless cure for ldushing 

If you are interested, write at once, enclosing stamp, for 
booklet and opinions, to Mr. T. B. Temple (Specialist), 
19 Maddox Street, Hanover Square, London, W 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


“Dear Attson,—Thank you very much for your 
letter. It is very kind of you to write when you 
must be so busy. My father’s booking clerk joined 
the Army, so I have taken his place, and work at 
the station from 9 till 7. It is very interesting 
work, but I do not like being indoors all the time 
this lovely weather. I should have entered for this 
last competition, but IT have had no time, so you will 
have to excuse me. What spare time [| have had I 
have spent out of doors tending my garden. My 
sweet peas are coming up very strong. I shall have 
to water them when I have finished your letter. 
How very nice Lena looks in her photo. The com- 
petition papers were very interesting, but none of 
the writers seem to be doing the same work as I am. 
Three men have gone from our station. One is in 
India, and one in training still, and the other one has 
not been heard of for a long time, so we are very 
much afraid he has been killed. I have no relations 
at the front, as they are all too old. I am looking 
forward to some holiday letters in our Corner. 
think I shall not be able to have a holiday this time, 
now 1 am working at the station, so that I shall 
enjoy reading about other people’s holidays. I 
expect there will be a good many people who will 
have to go without their holidays this vear. It will 
be horrible for those in the towns, but as I live right 
in the country, with a nice garden to look after, and 
plenty of fruit to eat, including strawberries, I do 
not mind having no holidays. You will be pleased to 
hear that I am able to send more up this quarter now 
that I am earning a little.—With much love from 
your Companion, 


You will understand how delighted IT am 
with that spirit of generosity which makes 
one another rejoice in the prospect of being 
able to help our Funds more ‘‘ now I am 
earning.”’ Bravo! girl workers. We are 
all proud and glad that our girls and women 
are in so many ways proving that they are 
dependable, hard-working citizens. I should 
like to receive letters from all our members 
who are taking men’s places. This is just 
one other from the pile now before me: 


“My pear Attson,—I am afraid it is a long time 
since I last wrote to you, but will you please forgive 
me? I have made up my mind time after time 
during the last month or two to write to you, but 
we have been working so late at the office for some 
time past that I have not had a minute in which to 
dream of commencing a letter. Did I tell you that 
[am ina bank here? I think I had the privilege 
of being the first girl to be employed in such an 
othce in ——-, although recently two other banks 
have had to take girls on to replace the male members 
of the staft who have joined the Army. I have now 
been there about eight months, and like the work 
very much, and hope to be able to help you more 
regularly than I have done in the past. Although I 
have not written for so long I have thought of vou 
many a time and wondered how the Fund was pro- 
gtessing. How thankful you must have been when 
you saw that kind gift of {20. What a splendid lift 
It will give the Fund. It is lovely to think that 
pethaps in spite of the war and all its anxieties we 
may be able to brighten the life of another poor 
child this year. The photographs of Lena and 
Violet are splendid, are they not ?_ I am enclosing a 
postal order for 5s.; may it go to Lena, please ? 
With every good wish for your future success, from 
your sincere Companion, ——.” 


As I have remarked to members—it was 
a joy to have that delightful f20. But such 
gifts are not so valuable in one sense as 


those that come to me as th» result of self- 
sacrifice and loving work on the part of 
Companion helpers who could not possibly 
give such large sums. 

“We have several thousand troops in ——,” 
writes another Companion, * and I believe more are 
coming shortly. There is khaki everywhere. We 
have two privates of the billeted with us. They 
are orderlies to the staff officers, or something of that 
sort, and are nice young fellows. They have been 
with us a fortnight. I like having them because 
one is doing something to help when one cooks and 
works for them. —— and I are teaching them to play 
tennis, and last night we motored them down to 
——. Another friend of ours, who has also two 
billeted at her home, put a new thought into my 
mind the other day. She said of course we must 
treat them to the best of our ability, because who 
knows but that we may be entertaining them for 
the last few months of their life.” 


Dorothy's Travels with the 
Cross” in Norway 

Dorotuy LitTeEN has given me great 
pleasure by allowing me to have her diary 
to read. This little book has numbered 
pages, and was written up regularly during 
her last year’s long visit to Norway. 
Dorothy kindly said: “ If you see anything 
in my diary that you think would interest 
the Companions you are quite at liberty to 
print it.” So Iam going to read to you some 
little extracts. For a ten-years-old girlie 
the diary is excellently kept—no day is 
missed save one, and that page bears simply 
the date and the word “‘Sea-sick . . ."— 
indicating an experience which makes a 
blank page in a diary quite excusable. 
Dorothy’s journeyings began on April 4th, 
1914, and ended in a happy return heme, 
after travel made anxious by the war 
difficulties, on November 7th. She went 
from Grangemouth on the Norway. On 
April 18th she says: 

* At one o'clock this morning we arrived at Kris- 
tiania. We went ashore soon after breakfast, and 
took our luggage to the station, then we sent a cable 
home. We went for a walk, and saw the palace 
where the King and Queen of Norway were in resi- 
dence, and sat for a while in a park. Then we went 
and had dinner in a ‘ Kaffestova,’ after which we 
went and did some shopping, and had just nice time 
to catch our train, which went at 3.25 pw. We 


spent all night in the train, but as we had beds were 
quite comfortable.” 

That train took Dorothy a good stage on 
her journey north, and the diary goes on to 
tell of the almost daily change of scene of 
that beautiful summer among the hills and 
fiords of Norway. She made friends with 
many people, children and grown-ups, and 
must have many happy pictures in her 
thought-gallery. Sometimes the language 
difficulty arose, as for instance: 

“Fru I—— and Fru W——, with Fru A——'s 
little girl Ruth, came to-day; it was a day when 
it simply poured. They came arrayed in oilskins 
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and mackintoshes. We had a nice tea, but after 
tea I was troubled to know how to entertain 
little Ruth, for I could not speak Norse and she 
could not speak English, but at last 1 gave her my 
doll to play with, and she was quite happy. 


That dolly was useful on another occasion, 
I gather, for one day during the summer 
trip of the “ Red Cross’’ mission boat, on 
which Dorothy toured, she was at Nord 
Solvair, and her auntie found 


* a nice little girl to come with me . . . and two others 
joined them. We got some shells and then we went 
down the rocks and waited for Bernt (the sailor) to 
come for us. While we were waiting three more 
children came and gave me sweets; then they all came 
on board, and I showed them my doll, in which they 
seemed to be very interested; then they went back, and 
anntie, Bernt and I went to an island and saw several 
small gulls and a wild goose’s nest; the goose had 
covered her four eggs up with hay. We also found 
some lovely little shells and some coral and larger 
shells.” 

Perhaps when Dorothy grows up she will 
write stories. If she does she will have 
plenty of memories of delightful Norwegian 
homes and hospitality to weave into them ; 
for she went in and out of the homes of 
the people with her aunt, and, I fancy, won 
her way into the affections of many of 
them. 


“In the afternoon we went to the ‘ prestegaard’ 
to see the priest and his wife. On the way there we 
were caught in a blinding snowstorm, but when we 
got there the priestess had a fire made, and we soon 
got warm ; she also gave us tea and cakes, and we went 
back warmed and refreshed.” 


On May 24th, the next day, the diary says: 


“This is a holy day (Ascension Day) and in 
Norway it is unlawtul for anyone to work for money. 
This morning Bedstemor and Bedstefar went to 
church and I went with Auntie E for a long 
walk; for some way the road was fairly straight, 
and we had a magnificent view of the ‘Seven 
Sisters’ and the ‘Rau Fiord’ mountains, which 
were covered with snow; we also saw the ‘ Hert- 
maud’ (Norseman), through the centre of which 
goes the ‘ Arctic Circle’; then the road dipped down 
into a beautiful little sand gorge through which ran 
a sparkling stream. We sat down by it and rested 
for some time, and then we walked back to the 
hotel.” 


A Midnight Picnic in the Sunshine 

Dorothy might not be able to tell us how 
many of the islands on the rocky Norwegian 
coast she went to, or what number of 
different places she visited. But her diary 
indicates many explorations. 

““We went on shore this morning, and Froken 
O—— climbed to the top of a high hill with 
auntie and me; we had a glorious view, seeing Hail 
Hornet, Torghatten, Lorendon, and the Hertmardo 
When we got back Bedstemor said that Herr O 
had promised to take us in his motor-boat to see the 
priest on Heré.”’ 


And on June 8th she notes : 


“We crossed the Arctic Circle at about 4 P.M. 
I sat up in the companionway in my nightgown 
when we were in Arctic Regions.” 


On June oth and roth Dorothy shared in 
the delights of a midnight picnic ! 


* Then we climbed to the top of a hill not far away, 
Isaac carrying wood and the coffee kettle, Miss J—~— 
a basket of cups, and I a bag of cakes. When we 
got to the top of the hill we made a fire and boiled 
the coftee, and I laid a table on the grass. Now it 
is midnight, the sun has not set! (June roth, 
12.5 A.M.) The coffee soon boiled, and we had a 
lovely picnic. The sun was simply gorgeous, and 
the sky looked lovely in beautitul shades of red, 
vellow and pale blue. When we got back on board 
it was 1 A.M. We undressed and went straight to 
bed. I woke up at about 10 a.m., but did not get 
up till after breakfast. 

“This morning,” says the page for June 23rd, 
“we sailed to Torget. Uncle, the two aunties and 
I climbed up to the hole in Torghatten. It was 
lovely ; there were ferns everywhere, and at the 
foot of the mountain there were fields and fields of 
flowers. At the hole where we looked through we 
could see on the outer side the sea of islands, and 
the only thing that showed us how far away it was, 
was a little fairing moored to the shore, and it 
looked no bigger than a pin.” 


I think I must stop quoting from the diary 
with this note for July 14th, which was 
Dorothy’s birthday : 


“When I went into the kitchen the patients said 
*Gratulave med dagen’ (* Congratulations of the 
day’), and at Ludvik’'s they said the same thing. 
Soon after breakfast 1 went for a walk and gathered 
some beautiful flowers They were something like 
shamrocks, but red in the centre, and they trail along 
the ground like convolvulus; when I got back Nils 
had been to Folviken for the letters :. ». ee 
lunch we had most delicious * pandekake.’ After 
lunch I had my birthday table; in the centre of it 
was a stand with ten lighted coloured candles on it. 
On each side of it was a vase of flowers, and then a 


dish of cake. In front of the candles were two 
dishes of sweets. . . . In the afternoon Lud- 
vik’s three children, Oscar, Hilmer and Dorther, 
came and drank chocolate with me. After that 1 


went with Conrad to sail a beautiful boat he had 
made. He did not tie a string to it, but let it go 
right out of sight in the fog and then he went after it 
in a boat. Soon after he came back Jacob came 
with my birthday cake from Hékhohme (the reason 
it had not come before was that the man had locked 
up the post office and gone away). The cake was 
lovely; it consisted of four tiers of sponge cake 
covered with white icing—the top tier had a vellow 
sugar rose and two artificial leaves on the top of it.” 

I can guess how interested you all are 
in this glimpse of Dorothy’s experiences. 
You will join me in thanking her for the 
loan of the diary, and, I am sure, think 
that I am justified in sending her a special 
Letter Prize.”’ 


Through our Editor's Kindness 

I have receiv d several very kind letters 
and gifts in consequence of our Editor's 
remarks in his special pages. This 1s one; 
it has the Chester postmark : 

“Enclosed is P.O. for 2s. 6d. from an adult 
reader of Tue Ouiver ¢ ompanionship Pages towards 
the deficit in this quarter's payments, From one 
who is always interested in the young Canadian 


protégé 


Another comes from Scotland : 


these tadsmow in nur Momes were 
orphaned by the sinking of Hm 
CRESSY 
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The Homes for Little Boys | 


Farningham and Swanley (Incd.). 


| 


. be~ Homes were founded in 1864 to shelter orphan 


and fatherless boys. For fifty years they have been 


In addition to many trades taught, hundreds have been jf 


trained for the Navy and Army and the Mercantile 
Marine.. To-day seventy of the 500 boys in the Homes 
are sons of naval men who have died for King and Country. 
The majority of these boys will pass into the Royal Navy. 


Boys have been sent into forty-one of His Majesty's 


Regiments, and many are now taking part in the war. In 


ROPE; addition, we are represented in the Army Service Corps and 


by om the INVINCIBLE 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer—LORD BLYTH. 
Chairman—WALTER HAZELL, Esq., J.P. 


the Royal Flying Corps. Five boys have risen to be Band- 
masters. Many lads have enlisted since the war began. 

These lads now in our Homes were orphaned by the 
sinking of H.M. Ships: “ABOUKIR,” “ AMPHION,” 
“ BULWARK,” “CRESSY,” “GOOD HOPE,” “HAWKE,” } 
“ VIKNOR,” and by an accident on the “INVINCIBLE.” 


rearing, training, and turning out MEN. 
} 


These Homes are supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. ) 

Secretary—PERCY ROBERTS, \\ 

56-57 Temple Chambers, E.C. ) 


Rowlands 


Macassar 
Oil 
FOR HAIR 


Is the Best Preparation you can use. 
WHY ? 


BECAUSE without it the Hair becomes dry, thin, and 
brittle, and this is the nearest approach to the 
natural oil in the Hair, the loss of which causes 
baldness, 

BECAUSE you must keep the Hair well nourished and 
not too dry or you will svon lose it, 
dies require it to keep the Hair soft and silky. 

Men require it to prevent baldness, 

Children require it to lay the foundation of a 
Luxuriant Growth. 


Sold in a Golden Cclour fer Fair Hair, 


ROWLANDS, 


Sizes, 36, 7/-, 10/6. 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE OLS nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Celtic and Cornish 
Crosses 
In the Beautiful 
Grey Cornish Granite. 
Erected in any Churchyard 
or shipped abroad. 


Latin Cross 


(as illustrated) 
4{t. Gin. high, £9 : 10 ($46.24). 


Illustrated Catalogue (No. 39) and 
Specimens POST FREE. 


G. Maile & Son, 


The Cornish Granite Sculptors, 
367 Euston Rd., London, N.W. 
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THE QUIVER 


The Most Tender 


and Sensitive Skin 


becomes immune from the injurious 
effects of variable weather conditions 
and sudden changes of temperature 
by the regular use of 


BEETHAM'S 


La-rola 1s a complexion emollient which, when applied to the 


PALE Face and Hands, has a special softening influence on the Skin 
COMPLEXIONS | Tissues. It effectually removes and prevents all Roughness, 
Ge aay Im. | Redness, Irritation, etc., arising from exposure to Cold Winds 


may 
PROVED by just a | and Frost, or from the use of Hard Water. No Lady's 
touch of La-rola Rose 


Bloom.’ which vives a | lLoilet Table is complete without its bottle of La-rola. 


tint to 
coll Of all Chemists and Stores. 
gives THE BEAUTY 


Spot! Boxe | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


ENGLAND. 


NRINININ 


IN SNENINININ 
RAR 


The Popular Beverage 


Barley Water should always be made from 


Barley 


Recipe by a Famous Chef (Mr. H. HAMMOND, M.C.A., Chef de Cuisine, 
Thatched House Club) :—Put the outside peel of two lemons into two quarts 
of water, add eight lumps of sugar, and boil for ten minutes. To this add two 
dessert-spoonfuls of Robinson's “ Patent” Barley, previously mixed to a smooth 
paste with a little cold water. Continue to boil for minutes and allow to cool. 
When cold, strain off through fine muslin, and add ice and lemon juice to taste. 


KEEN, ROBINSON @& CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


“ The enclosed tes. is a small help towards wiping 
off the deficit, and to relieve the load on Alison's 
heart 
A short after line tells me that this good 
friend, Mrs. Stewart, sends THE QUIVER to 
British Columbia. 

From Highbury (London) comes another 
half-sovereign. This is addressed to our 
Editor personally : 

“Dear Str,—I am sending P.O. for tos. as a 
smal! donation towards the fund for Alison, although 
I hope by this time vou have had a generous response 
to your letter, which will make up enough and over 
the amount required. It is a good work and deserves 
support.—Yours truly, A Reaper or *‘ THe Quiver’ 
ror Many YEARS.” 

And another note is: 

“Dear Axttsonxn,—I enclose 2s. for vour Corner, 
wishing vou every success.—Yours sincerely, K. 
GEpDpEs.” 

From Kentucky the post has brought the 
following : 

“Drar Atison,—I purchased some books from 
—— this spring, and as I did not understand English 
money terms I sent too much money, and they have 
credited it tome. 1 thought perhaps you would like 
to collect it for your Fund, so I am sending you mv 
bill, and I shall forward a letter by this same mail 
to Messrs. ——— explaining the matter to them. I 
always read with interest the letters in your Corner ; 
they seem to come from all points of the globe, and 
are very interesting. Your Companions are doing a 
noble work, equipping the little ones for their life 
work, and during these strenuous times I hope you will 
have success.—- Yours truly (Mrs.) W. H. Murpuy.” 

The booksellers sent on to me 3s. 3d. 
‘change,’ and I am grateful to Mrs. Murphy 
and to all those who have given me such 
encouraging words and practical help. 

Please give a welcome to our senior (in 
years) member, Mrs. L. S. HELMORE, who 
jeins us in Queensland, and tells me that she 
is 61. We shall look for some letters from 
this new Companion. 

Iam so sorry to tell you of the death of 
one who, though not actually a member, 
took the keenest interest in all we do, and 
who helped us in various ways. MADGE 
Witttams (N. Wales) writes to me: 


“This week my dear Nain was taken from us. 
She had a short but trving illness. I know that 
1 you only saw her a short time, you loved her 
It Seems terrible to think that she is no longer here to 
us all, but she was happy at going to her ‘ Best 
» 48 She Said a little before she died . . .”’ 

It will be long before I forget this friend 
of ours. She gave me such a sincere welcome 
when I went to visit Madge two or three 
years ago; and so beautiful and calm and 
strong was she in her quiet life and in the 
influence she exerted over all who touched 
her, that none could meet her without loving 
ler and wishing to grow old as she had done. 

Another New Zealand member who joins 
us Is ELLA Irwin (age 16, North Island). 
Ella would like a correspondent in Canada 
or vad 


961 


“ A little while ago,” she says, “ we had a concert 
in aid of the Belgian Fund, and the hall was packed.’ 


This in a tiny township in the country. 

Sisste S. H. Brockie is a new Scottish 
member ; she is 13, and lives in Dumfries- 
shire. She is a Girl Guide and is interested 
in gardening. I shall look forward to letters 
about your Guide work, Sissie. 

You will all be interested in the story of 


A Lizard at Afternoon Tea, 

although the end was sad and _ tragic. 
Betty Ba.trour (West Indies) tells it in 
another of her welcome letters : 


“Dear Atison,—Many thanks for vour kind 
letter and for the lovely prize you sent me. J was 
so surprised to get it, especially as you said nothing 
about it in your letter. I like the story very much. 
Since we came back we have had no cat. Thus there 
are many lizards about. They are very tame, and 
some even live in the house, because, as the doors are 
not so close-fitting as over in Britain, they can get in 
and out as they like. One day I went out and found 
my little dog trving to worry a lizard. I never knew 
one to show fight before, but this one reared up its 
head and stood at bay. Needless to say, I took the 
pup away. Knowing that lizards are not common 
in England, I thought vou might be interested in 
this one. There are many kinds out here; I like all 
except the croakers. The ground lizards are beau- 
tiful, large animals, coloured with green and bluc. 
They are pretty. Another lizard always came to 
have afternoon tea with us; only it ate flies while we 
ate other things. We had great fun helping it to 
catch flies. Well, one day it sprang on a jug of 
tea after a fiv, and alas! it fell in and was scalded 
to death. How we missed the little thing! Such 
a dainty little creature too. 1 must close now. I 
enciose an order for 3s.—I am, yours sincerely, 
Betty Batrour.” 

Perhaps Betty will tell us more about her 
lizard friends. What are the “ croakers”’ 
like ? 

LIONEL FRENCH writes again kindly from 
his West Indian home. He refers to the 
war: 

“It is only to be hoped that soon German militar- 
ism will be stamped out, and citizens of the British 
Empire continue to inherit the priceless gifts handed 
down to them through the ages, of Justice, Freedom, 
and Libertv. Many think that West Indians do 
not suffer through the war, but I can assure such that 
we do, the cost of living having increased greatly. 
We as patriots, who cannot do more than contribute 
towards the various funds, are doing so as best we 
can. A small sign of the patriotism which burns in 
the hearts of the peoples may be seen in the Red 
Cross stamp with which most letters, local and 
foreign, are posted. Small it is, but this farthing 
goes to help swell the Fund for the relief of the 
wounded and distressed by the war.” 


Here is 


A Spring Picture in Surrey Lanes 
“Dear Attson,” savs Gertrupe B. Braven,— 
“ Thank you so much for your letter and the printed 
one enclosed. I was so glad to know more ot the 
Corner, and am very happy to be able to claim 
membership. I was wondering if you knew this part 
of the country at all, and whether it would interest 
vou to hear a little about it. Early one morning I 
went out for a walk before breakfast. It was a 
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THE QUIVER 


beautiful day, and seemed to radiate happiness, The 
lanes looked so fresh and green, and in the woods on 
my left primroses were growing in lovely golden 
masses at the foot of the trees. Every few moments 
dozens of little bunnies scuttled across the open 
fields on my right. The birds were singing. The 
bees were humming, and at rare intervals | heard the 
soft call of the cuckoo. The best, however, was yet 
to come, and at last, round a bend in the lane, a 
most wonderful array of wild hyacinths came to 
view. Myriads of dainty blue heads, silhouetted 
against the dark grey-brown tree trunks, swayed 
gently to and fro in the morning breeze. The hills 
were still shrouded in a soft mist. Above was the 
intense blue of the sky, and here Nature reigned 
seemed almost 


supreme, and all was peace, It 
impossible to realise that at that moment, not so far 
away, men were being slaughtered through evil 
passions and unrestrained lusts of the flesh. I 
am afraid this letter may not be very interesting, 
but I cannot stop to tell you any more now, as I 
have to go out.—With kindest regards, your sincere 
Companion, GERTRUDE BRAUEN.” 

There are many of our members abroad, I 
fancy, who will enjoy Gertrude’s dainty 
picture of an English spring morning in the 
lanes near her home. For them I print it, 
having enjoyed reading it myself. 

It was a great pleasure to hear again from 
IRENE and MARJORIE COLLIER (New Zea- 
land). I had begun to fear that they were 
to be classified among the lost members. 
They enclosed a letter from their mother. 
Mrs. Collier says : 

* Both girls won several prizes at our local show, 
and thev are each sending you §s., but as the mails 
are not very reliable I thought I would get a friend 
at home to send it to you, and am writing to her by 
this mail. I hope your Funds have not decreased 
much, if any, by the various calls for the War and 
Relief Funds. It would be sad to have to curtail 
vour efforts, for there will be more need than ever 
to find homes for orphans. This terrible war is 
absorbing all interests I do trust it may soon be 
brought to an end The New Zealanders have been 
very ready to recruit, and those who have gone seem 


to have been very brave in action. A good matiy 
casualties, however, have resulted, some even from our 
little corner. With very kind regards, believe me, 
vours sincerely, FANNY S. CoLiter.” 

I must put in Irene and Marjorie’s letters 
next month, as our space is filling so rapidly 
now. 

KATE Epwarps (Suffolk) remarks : 

“The chats and letters in the Corner have been 
very interesting of late, and especially so those of 
June, on ‘How [| am Trying to Serve.’ I think 
they are fine. [ think it helps one to realise that 
although perhaps one cannot do much vet every little 
helps, and multiplied they make a big help. Is it 
not so? What a lovely photograph we have of Lena 
this month. I was quite surprised to find she was such 
a big girl. Our children seem to grow up rapidly, 
dou't they ?. I am glad she is getting on so well. 1 
see also that Violet has again written one of her nice 
little letters. Fancy her foster-father coming over 
to help the Old Country! Doesn't it make one feel 
proud of belonging to our great Empwe when one 
reads of things like that ? 

Our pages fill all too soon, for there is a 
big pile of interesting letters still untouched. 
[ must ask all my correspondents to accept 
my thanks for their letters, etc., especially 
the following : 

ERNEST A. Lewis, NANst FeELIx, Doris 
Trott, BERTHA TYRRELL, FRANCES Boston, 
Evste M. Smitu, MAGGIE FAIRGRIEVE, ADAH 
POLLARD-UROUHART, MILDRED ELLIOT, 
ESSYLLT PRICHARD (whose first year of her 
’Varsity life has, she tells me, been so 
happy), Dorotuy Powe Lt, HErtor HuGues, 
DoRA GREAVES, ERICA WELSH, EILEEN 
NELSON, and JOCELYN ° 
D’ARCY. 

Believe me, your 
friend and comrade, 


P.S.—Do not forget to analyse our 
financial statement. 


“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


The following is our account from April 1st to June 30th, 1915: 


Brought forward £7 16 of 


Sarah and Edith Anstey . o 2 0 
Nesta Prichard . ( 1 
Miss M. H. Stannard o 2 6 
Charlotte B. Williams ‘ 2 6 
Bertha Tyrrell . o 2 0 
Marie Goodin (Jamaica) ‘ o 2 0 
Anonymous Oo O 
Agnes S. Gentles o © 
Kathleen Thompson 0 6 
Enid and Ida Jones . 
Dorothy Jean Best . 
Mildred Lopp (Jamai o 2 0 
Arthur Goldschmidt (South Africa) P o 9 Oo 
Ailie Welsh (Australia) o 20 
Emily M. Ramsay o Oo 
M. A. G o i 
Betty Balfour (Jamaica). o 3.0 


) Kathleen and Dorothy Collyer (Canada) ft 4 6 
Adah Pollard-Urquhart 2 6 
Mrs. Annie W. Stewart ol 
Erica R. Welsh (Australia) > o 2 06 
Kate and Ethel Edwards . ° 5 
Edith Penn (C.B.) o 5 0 
Eileen Nelson (Australia) . 7 © 
Heriot E. J. Hughes . 
Miss K. Geddes . ° o 2 


Doris Galbraith (Jamaica) . 


Less Violet’s Expenses (Jan 
Ist to Dec, 31st, 1915) {13 0 O 

Less Philip's Expenses 
| Ist, 1914, to May 31st, 1915) 10 10 0 


Zalance . £13 10 4} 
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FOR GOSPEL WORK AMONGST 
OUR TROOPS 


KING’S COMPANION. 


The Booklet most topular in the Army and Navy. 
CONTAINS: 

King’s Testimony to God’s Word 

The Way of Life 

Bible Readings on Salvation 

Scripture Messages for Christian Soldiers 

etc., etc. 
Specimen Copy, 13d. post free, 
50 for 3/6, 100 for 6/-, 1000, for £2 tos. 


ROYAL COMMANDS. 


CONTAINS : 
King’s Message to the Empire 
Bible Watchwords for Soldiers 
Gospel Appeals to the Unsaved 
What Britain Owes to Open Bible 
etc,, etc. 
Specimen Copy, 14d. post free. 
50 for 3/6, 100 for 6/6, 1,000 for £2 10s, 
Those who cannot personally undertake the task of circu. 


lation are invited to help the Wickliffe Preachers’ 
bree Distribution Fund, 


Secretary, properties of Alcoholic Beer without the undesirable after effects. . 
To J. A. KENSIT (wickinfte Preachers A special analytical commission report: Kops Ale has nothing that 
3 & 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. an writing 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


is solved by taking 


\ 


STIMULATING 
ONIHSAWAAU 


PURE ENCLISH BREWED ALE AND STOUT 


made from the finest Kentish Hops and Malt, containing all the tenic 


was a Burglar 


Who came in the night; 
And the first thing he saw 


With the aid of his light, 


Was a BIRD'S Crystal Jelly 


That shone like gold. 


“Ah!” cried the burglar, 


“T'll make sure of this.” 


And he swallowed the jelly, 


and then licked the dish. 


Then his eye caught sight ofa packet of Jelly Powder marked 
BIRD’S. “I must have that, too,’’ said the burglar—*‘ another 


treat for to-morrow, The flavor is simply delicious!’’ 


Birds 


Crystal Jelly fowder 


“For Jelly in a Jiffy.” 


Dissolves and clears in a moment and makes pem-like jellies, 
with a range of flavors to please the most fastidious. 
Get a Packet to-day—2d., 3'4d., & 6'4d. 
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THE PATENT CLIP WITH A THOUSAND USES. 


INDISPENSABLE AND INEXPENSIVE 


For Hats, Clothes, Papers, &c., &c. 


NEAT AND ARTISTIC. 


INVALUABLE WHERE SPACE IS A CONSIDERATION. ROK 
row oainty WEAR 


It entirely supersedes the old-fashioned hat peg, and can be 
used with great advantage for numerous other purposes, 


A Great Comfort Aid. Compels Neatness and Tidiness. 


6d. each of all Ironmongers, Stores and Ceneral Dealers, or 
send crossed P.O. and we will dispatch post free by return. 


Yewsful Ltd., Patentees, 25 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


was a Curate 


Who dropped in to tea, 
He longed for Swiss Roll 

Made from Bird's Spongie. 
He got a big slice, 

And took such a huge bite, 
That the whole of the Roll 

Was soon out of sight. 
His hostess, however, did not get dismayed, 
Swiss Roll, with Bird's SPONGIE, is easily made. 


You see, a Swiss Roll made from BIRD’S SPONGIE is not only more delicious than one made 
any other way, but it is much more easily made as well. A packet of BIRD'S SPONGIE 
enables you to turn out a delicious, light, moist Swiss Roll without the least fear of failure. 


Spongie 


A 2d. packet of Bird’s Spongie is sufficient to make a 
delicious Swiss Roll or Victoria Sandwich, large enough for 
a big family. Get a packet from any grocer to-day—or get 
two packets—you'll be certain to want them. 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Getting a Chance 


Y considerable effort we have got the 
B name of being the most practical but 
most illogical people on the earth. We 
are a peaceable folk, coveting no man’s 
land, yet in absent-minded moments we 
have picked up most of the globe. While 
revering the highest and noblest ideals we 
yet dislike to speak of them, and are con- 
tent to sign ourselves as “‘ X. Y. Z.” or 
“Anon.” when generously contributing to 
charities. John Bull, in fact, burly though 
he be, often reminds me of the child’s defini- 
tion of a kitten—"“ a creature which pounces 
at a thing, and bounds aside when _half- 
way!” 

How we disguise our innermost beliefs ! 
To hear us talk you might think we were 
pagans. No people more reverent on Sun- 
days, yet we never die: we only “ go 
West” or “‘ upstairs."” We are never con- 
verted: we just “turn to the right”’; and 
we never quite go to the bad, we only 
“drift.” In our hearts we cherish the 
proper expressions for these things, but out- 
side the church we dissemble our feelings. 


“Chance” 

There is the word “‘ chance,” for instance. 
It is a pagan word, utterly pagan, yet it 
comes quite as frequently and readily to the 
lips of the orthodox as the heterodox. “ I'll 
chance it,’’ is the brief creed of the gambler, 
but the pious think nothing of adopting it. 
Even while his eyes are looking up to the 
sky the parson will speak of a happy event 
as “a lucky chance.” 

Yet it is questionable if there is a man 
anywhere who, deep down in his heart, 
believes in things happening just anyhow. 
While the seasons come round year after 
year almost to the tick, and the first note 
of the cuckoo can be foretold to a day, and 
even when the ground is still frozen the 
gardener will take orders for the prompt 
delivery of marigolds, and we can predict 
to a minute when the sun, now high and 
far off, will stoop to shine fully through 
the long-neglected arch of the viaduct, then 
just so long will men shrink from  believ- 
ing in an “anyhow ” theory. The vagaries 


of a “concourse of atoms” take no hold 
on their hearts. 

It is true they cling to the popular ex- 
pression, but it is as the American booster 
clings to his statements on the hustings : 
“Them’s my sentiments, but if you don’t 
like them they can be altered to suit.”” In- 
deed, so far as my observation goes, most 
men deal with this necromantic word much 
as they deal with their dog: when things 
are normal they are proud to possess him ; 
but when Rip worries a poor cat to death 
in a crowded street, how his master stalks 
hurriedly away, trying to disown even a 
whistling acquaintance with the reprobate 
animal! There is then a scent of trouble in 
the air; but once it has blown over, after 
a scowl or two perhaps, he chums it again 
with his dog. And it is just so with the 
glib use of the word “ chance”’: no one 
wishes to argue about it ; everyone is will- 
ing to cede to the orthodox view, yet will 
immediately adopt the word again as if he 
knew no better ! 

It’s a handy word, including much in its 
sweep; but a word never to be taken at its 
face value. When we speak of the successful 
man having had “ lucky chances,” or the 
unfortunate fellow having had “ chance” 
always against him, nothing heterodox is 
meant: it is only our shy way of hiding 
our deepest faith and feeling. 


What the Judge Knew 

It was Lord Guthrie who started this train 
of thought in me. He presided at the last 
Annual Meeting, in the Queen’s Hall, of the 
Ragged School Union, and of the thousands 
present none ever heard a nobler or more 
eloquent address. He is like his father, the 
beloved preacher and philanthropist, so far 
as height, eyes, and nose are concerned, 
but likest his father perhaps in his rich 
endowment of care for and sympathy with 
poor and suffering children. To see him on 
the Bench is to be certain of getting justice 
—which rogues don’t want and good men 
do—but to get at the heart that beats 
under the ermine is to get at one of the 
kindest and most compassionate men living, 
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In the course of his magnificent speech he 
told two incidents : 

“T once had a wild but fine-looking lad 
before me, and there was no getting away 
from the serious charge laid against him. I 
had to sentence him to seven years’ penal 
servitude. When, in sorrow, I passed sen- 
tence, the lad looked at me quietly and said, 
‘Do you know, my lord, I’ve never had a 
chance in my life!” 

The other incident was in connection with 
Lord Guthrie’s | among the 
waifs and strays of Edinburgh. The mother 
of a promising boy and girl was a confirmed 


rsonal work 


drunkard, with the usual consequence of the 
poor attic and the starved and neglected 
bairns. One night she did not come home 
(home /), and the next morning a policeman 
called and gently broke the news. ‘* Mother's 
dead, my boy ; she fell last night and broke 
her neck.’’ The boy stood stunned for a 
moment, like one suddenly relieved of a 
“ Then will now have 
It was all he said, but it was 


load. Bessie an’ me 
a chance.”’ 
enough—the flicker of hope. 

Dear heart—you who read these lines— 
do you know that in London alone there are 
thousands of poor children who, but for the 
mothering care of the Ragged School Union 
and its many gracious, voluntary workers, 
would never have a chance ? And it is not 
drunkenness that is the cause: it is poverty 
—sheer, crushing poverty. The breadwinner 
is ailing, and mother makes little by charing : 
this is the It is very 
specially so with the poor child-cripples— 
those to whom my heart goes out most. 


commonest Cause. 


A Chance Wanted 


Will you give them a chance ? 
if you will: it means so much, yet costs 
so little. The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
brings the opportunity to your door. It 
does not matter where in all the world you 


You can 


dwell, what your age, sex, or circumstances 
may be; you can do much for these little 
prisoners of pain. For all that the Crutch- 
and- Kindness that every 
member shall write a letter once a month to 
the small cripple put into his or her care for 
the purpose with all particulars of the child 
furnished, That is all ; but what helpful and 
cheering influences can come by a letter ! 


League asks is 


No gifts are asked for, though they are 
welcome, and the only fee is the entrance 
one—a shilling—to cover the expense of the 


beautiful card of membership, and such- 
like. This brings the mercy within the range 
of the boy or girl who can write, the busy or 
invalid man or woman, wherever residing, 
for, as a glance at the monthly list of new 
members subjoined will show, the members 
are in every part of the world—wherever, in 
fact, there is a kind heart wishful to do 
what it can for “‘ the least of these.” 

All other particulars of the League may 
be had for a stamp from Sir John Kirk, 
J.P., Director of the Ragged School Union, 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, 
W.C. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Mrs. Beard, Blair, 
Bourne, Lincs. 


Miss M. E. 


Lowestoft, Suffolk; Miss C. 
Caldwell, Toronto, Canada; Miss 
Dorothy Carty, Shrewsbury, Salop; Miss S. G. 
Collins, Patchway, near Bristol; Mrs. Colson, Con- 
gresbury, Somerset ; Mrs. Creswell, Upavon, Wilts. 


Miss Rosemary Fortescue Doria, Gotherington, 
Glos 
Miss E. Fidler, Trinidad, B.W.I.; Miss Jeannie 


Findlay, Perth, N.B.; Miss Elizabeth 
Helensburgh, N.B. 

Miss Grace, Guernsey, C.I.; Master Elijah Green, 
Omahu, New Zealand; Miss Esther A. Griffiths, 
Trabbock-by-Ayr, N.B. 

Miss Iris Halliday, Swindon, Wilts; Miss E. L. 
Harper, Wellington, New Zealand; Miss Mary H. 
Hart, Cape Province, South Atrica; Miss Theresa 
Higgin, Richmond, Surrey 

Mrs. Johnson, Waihi, 
Jones, Cardiff, S. Wales. 

Misses Lizzie and Charlotte Kendall, Acklington, 
Northumberland. 

Miss Jean Kidd, Blairgowrie, N.B 

Miss and Nephew Mackay, Transvaal, 5, Africa; 
Miss C. McRae, Dunedin, New Zealand ; Miss Moore, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk; Misses M. and Z. Munro, 
Akaroa, New Zealand. 

Edward Pope, Esq., Notting Hill, London, W.; 
Miss Kathleen Powell, Eastbourne, Sussex 

Miss Gladys Quér e, Je rsey, C.1. 

Miss Elsie and Master Dickson Renwick, Mother- 


Fleming, 


New Zealand; Miss Ida 


well, N.B Mrs. W. B. Robinson, Cape Town, 5. 
Africa; Miss Elsie Ryall, Melbourne, Australia 

Mrs. T. E. Snelling, Forest Hill, London, $.E. ; 
Mrs. W. C. Stockil, Estcourt, Natal. 

Misses Annie and Hazel Webb, Mount Albert, 
Auckland, N.Z Miss E. Wherrett, Slough, Bucks; 
Miss E. E. Williams, Ashton-on-Ribble, Lancs; 
Miss N. L. Wills, Torquay, Devon; Miss Ethel 


Miss Rhoda Wood, Smithy 
Mrs. W. Wright, Akaroa, 


Whittington, Bedford ; 
Bridge, near Rochdale ; 
New Zealand. 

Ivy King, Phyllis Holcroft, Mimi Waddington, 
Conamur, Sandgate, Kent. (Group 19.) 

Miss Freda Cox, Miss Truda Uffen, Miss Winitred 
Bull, Master Roy Newcombe, Miss Mary Eady, 
Miss Katherine Bull, Miss Mary Ashton, Master 
William Bull, Miss E. M. Horseman, Market Har- 
Lorough, Leicester. (Group 95.) 

Miss Florence Richards, Miss 
Mr. W. H. Woodcock, 
(Group 33.) 

Val Lynch, Linda Helwig, Rowena Vermont, 
Ruth Hopwood, Lena Hemmings, Eilleen Tucker, 
Enid Helwig, Vera Veird, Elsie Stephenson, Brown's 
Town, Jamaica. (Group 15.) 


Ransford, Miss 
Boscombe, Hants. 


THE QUIVER 


The golden Custardfor 

the golden daysis"BIRD’S’ 

Served with the Fruits of golden . 

Autumn,no dish can be more delicious, an 

or more health-giving. 

Try to-day, Birp’s Custard, 

with stewed Greengages or a 

Plums, Apples or Pears, 

Birp’s Custard is very valuable a 

to growing children in Autumn. 5 

The daily changing temperature at a 

this season demands an increase of ff 

body-building nutriment. 

“a 

ird's 

> the Nutritious Custard 
an supplies this, and enables the children 
v" Raw fruit sometimes disagrees, to store up health and energy against .# 
i, but BIRD'S Custard and stewed fruit the coming winter. . 
always agree! In Phts. for 1jd, Boxes 4d & and large Tins, 


Will some nice person. 
along a box 
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THE QUIVER 


“Questions of Sex’ Series 


CLOTH, 2s, 6d. NET EACH VOLUME 


WHAT IT MEANS TO MARRY, or 
YOUNG WOMEN AND MARRIAGE 
Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB. Deals with the Sex 
Instinct, Marriage in Civilised and Christian Com- 
munities, the Evils of Free Love, Difficulties of the 
Married State, Instruction in the Laws of Reproduction, 
Importance of Marriage, Sex Knowledge, etc. etc. 


PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 
WALTER HEAPE, M.A., F.R.S. Deal. with the 
Function of Reproduction, the Bases of Sexual Passion, 
Reproductive Functional Difference between Man and 
Woman, Woman's Ignorance of Man's Physical Needs, 
Sympathy, Generosity, and Love, etc. etc. 


WHAT A BOY SHOULD KNOW 
Drs. A. T. SCHOFIELD and PERCY VAUGHAN- 
JACKSON. Deals with Sex Differences, the Organs 
of G eneration, the Necessity for Care and the Dangers 
which Others will put in your Way, the Changes of 
Puberty, Rules of Health, How to be Fit for the 
Race of Life, etc. etc. 


FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD 
Dre. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. Deals with 
the Lesson of the Flowers, the Meaning of Mother- 
hood, Special Health Care, Shyness and Distrust, a 
Girl's Duty to the Race, etc. etc, 


BEFORE I WED, or YOUNG MEN AND 
MARRIAGE 
Sirk THOMAS CLOUSION, M.D., LL.D. Deals 
with Self Control, A Scientific Way of Approaching 
the Sex Problem, the Reproductive Instinct, Sexual 


Excess, Literature and Nature Study as Purifiers of 


Life, Forethought before Marriage, Medical Aspect of 
the Problem, Risks in “ Sowing Wild Oats,” Marriage 
for Love, etc. etc. 


LIFE AND ITS BEGINNINGS 


Dr. HELEN WEBB. Chapters include The Spring, 
What Living Things are made of, What Cells can 
do, Flowers and their Children, Some Water Babies, 
Where do We come from Ourselves ? 


A brochure giving fuller chapter details of each volume sent on receipt of a post 
card, or any volume can be had post free 2s. 10d. from 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C 


CASSELL VOLUMES 


CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


With 8 Colour Plates by W. H. Margetson and W. Stacey, 


and 16 Plain Plates. 
Cloth gilt, 5/- net ; 


Cloth, net ; 


taper covers, 6A, net. 


LIFE’S UNEXPECTED ISSUES, and other Papers on 


Character and Conduct 


By Rev. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


With Portrait Frontispiece. 


Cioth gull, 3/6. 


THE MAKING OF THE HOME 
By Mrs. S. A. BARNETT 


Cloth, Af= net. 


CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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brief 
Tinned with Fluxite. 


is recognised world-wide as the most effective Flux 

for Plumbing, Electrical, and General Soldering 

Work. Both Amateurs and Mechanics use Fluxite. 

With it you can repair your pots and pans, and 
other metal articles. FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers, in 6d, 1/-, and 2/- tins. 


The “FLUXITE*® SOLDERING SET 


contains a special “small-space’ Soldering Iron, a 
Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc, 


Price 4/6 
Postage paid on Sample Set in United Kingdom, 4/40 


Auto-Controlier Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


OZERINE 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


ltis now about thirty years since OZERINE was 
frst prescribed by a most eminent London Spec- 
ialist for Nervous Diseases, a man of European 
reputation and of vast experience both in private 
and in hospital practice. It was at once found 
that this remedy possessed a most marvellous and 
almost magical power over this dreadful and, 
hitherto, very intractable disease, that in the great 
majority of cases from the very first dose of 
OZERINE, fits ceased entirely, even in the very 
worstcases, There is abundant and overwhelming 
proof, that when the OZERINE treatment is per- 
severed with, a complete and permanent cure is 
obtained. Many thousands of testimonials have 
been received from grateful sufferers who have 
been cured by OZERINE after every other known 
medicine for this disease had been tried in vain. 
By the recommendation of one sufferer to another 
0ZERINE is now being used most successfully 
. all parts of the world. To prove its efficacy, 
‘ona fide sufferers sending a letter now will receive 
by return one week’s supply of the remedy without 
charge or obligation. OZERINE is sent post 
ree in the United Kingdom for 4s. 6d. and 118, 
per bottle. For Canada, all parts of the Empire, 
North and South America, an tts. package, suffi- 
cient for forty days' treatment, will be sent post free 
‘or 128. (3 dollars), Write to 1. W. NICHOLL, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 27 High Street, Belfast. 
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The Life - Saving 


Fire Extinguisher 


BE PREPARED FOR 
ZEPPELIN RAIDS. 


Another Wonderful Example of 


the Efficiency of 


KYL-FYRE 


_ The following account of a lad's terrible experience appeared 
in the Wigan Examiner, July 10th, 1915 :— 


ENVELOPED IN FLAMES. 
Wigan Motor Mechanio’s Narrow Escape, 


* At noon yesterday one of Messrs. Timberlake's em- 

joyees had a narrow escape of being roasted to death 
in the passage off College Avenue. A privately owned 
car was standing in the passage, which is one of the 
egresses from Messrs. Timberlake's motor garage, when 
from some cause, supposed to be the short-circuiting 
of the electric current, the under part of the car broke 
into flames. The car also got on the move towar 
Messrs. Worswick's offices, with flames bursting from 
the engine bonnet. The lad’s clothing, which was 
evidently stained with oil or petrol, also got alight, and 
with flames rapidly spreading he was quickly the centre 
of a mass of fire reaching above his head. His cries 
brought forth some of Messrs. Timberlake's men, who, 
see ng the lad's awful predicament, got a supply of 
* Kyl-Fyre,’ and as he, on their behest, dropped to the 
pavement they douched him with the Extinguishers 
and put out the flames before physical damage could 
be done. The car was by this time blazing fiercely, 
and the lad being now out of danger the employees a 
bystanders turned their attention to the car, which was 
po saved, before much damage could be done, by the 
same application. The scene was one of only a few 
minutes, but it was a serious one for the lad whilst it 
lasted.” 


Can any other Fire Extinguisher 
Claim such a Splendid Achievement ? 


No House, Factory, or Garage should 
be without a supply of ‘* Kyl-Fyre’’ Ex- 
tinguishers, Invaluable for extinguishing 
fires caused by incendiary bombs. In- 
stantly extinguishes burning petrol, 
thermite, or other highly inflammable 
substances, used in such Bombs, 


Approved by the Board of Trade 
and the Fire Offices’ Committee. 


price 


Full Particulars can be obtained from 
KYL-FYRE LTD. (Dept. 10), 
12 Elms Bldgs. EASTBOURNE. 
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THE QUIVER 


Specialities & Comforts 
For the Trenches 


Boots Chemists 
Vermin Powder 


War brings many horrors, not the least of 
which is the plague of parasites to which 
our soldiers are liable. 

On field service the plague of vermin is 
prevalent. 

Nothing is more disagreeable or so likely to 
impair the efficiency of the men. 

Boots The Chemists’ special preparation against 
vermin in the trenches is thoroughly 
efficient, is in powder form, and is a most 
powerful and efficient antiparasitic, 

Convenient, cleanly, and absolutely harmless. 


Price 9d. per box. 


Postage 1d. extra. 


Boots 2 Chemists 
Water Sterilizers 


One of the most dreaded of all campaign 
dangers is impure water. 

Beots The Chemists manufacture and supply 
Tablets for Sterilizing and Purifying water 
for drinking purposes. 

A shilling bottle contains 50 tablets, sufficient 
for the complete sterilization of 50 pints 
of water. 

The tablets impart an agreeable lemon flavour 
to water, and render it a pleasant, safe, 
thirst-quenching drink. 


Price 1/ - per bottle of 
50 Tablets. 


Postage 3d. extra, 


Boots®@:Chemists 
Iodine Tubes or 
Ampoules 


IODINE AMPOULES are little glass tubes, 
hermetically sealed, containing Iodine 
Tincture in either 24% or 5% strengths. 

Medical men are united in urging the instant 
application of a bactericide to all wounds 

Iodine Ampoules are convenient to carry 
simplicity itself to use. 

When the end of an Ampoule is snapped, a lint 
swab becomes saturated with Iodine, which 
is then painted on the affected part. 

Many thousands of these Ampoules have been 


sent to our Troops. 
Flat Metal Box 
containing 


Single Ampoule 
in protective 
metal case e six Ampoules 


Postage 1d. extra 


Boots = Chemists 
Anti-Fly Cream 


Prevents the bites and stings of flies and 
insects, and is soothing where such have 
occurred. 

liritating as the fly is at home, in France 
and Belgium there are just millions and 
millions of these winged pests worrying 
our soldiers. 

Boots The Chemists’ ANTI-FLY CREAM 
means a sure escape from fly trouble 
Every soldier should have a tin as part of 

his equipment. 

It is pleasant, clean, safe and satisfactory to 
use, 


Price 4id. per tin. 


Postage 1d. extra, 


Boots The Chemists undertake 
to pack securely for post orders 
of above goods amounting to 5/- ; 
and to pack and pay postage on 
orders amounting to 10/- (to 
any address in Great Britain, or 
to any member of the Expedition- 
ary Force in France or Belgium). 


oot 


The Chemists 


CuieF LonpoNn BRANCH: 


182 Regent Street, W. 


555 Branches 
in Town and Country. 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 


aun 


iend 
your friend  VASEIINEG 


100 troubles. Trade Mark Registered Need. 


is a reliable family friend of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be without 
**VASELINE ” in some form or another. For giving beautiful complexions—for healing all skin 
affections—for relieving Rheu- eeeucn sre matism and Neuralgia—there is 
a ** VASELINE ” preparation Sew Sta; . forall these—and much more. You 
should never be without these “VASELINE” Specialities :— 


Vaseline. Perfumed White. 
YELLOw. No. 1 (bottle incarton)  ... Oe 


This is our regular grade, which is » 2 size, handsome bottle in 
known as pure all over the world. carton, with glass stoppers 1/6 


Bottles .. hey and 10d. White and Quinine Pomade ... 4), 


White. 


Highly refined. 
Bottles we 6d., 10d., and 1/6 


Pomade. 
Blue Seal, 34. and 6d. bottles. 
No. 1 size, bottle, in carton - 6d. 


ROLeEuUM J oul 2 ” ” 10d. 
fa Burns. By 
ADVICE. For your own bys If not obtainable locally, any article 
will Coug of the value of and upwards will 


ly j 


EW YoRK, U- 


safety and 
satisfaction, always buy 
“Vaseline’’ in Chesebrough 
Co.’s own original bottles. 


be sent Post Free to any address in 
the United Kingdom, upon receipt of 
Postal Order or stamps, Descriptive 
Booklet, with complete list of ** VASE- 
LINE” preparations, and contain- 
ing many household hints, post free. 


THIS OFFER GIVEN AWAY! HLM. The QUEEN of SWEDEN 


MAY NOT BE CIVEN AWAY!’ G@uARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
With every Carpet THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to readers of “ The Quiver,” Sept., 1915. On receipt of P.O. 


we shall absolute- e will forward direct from our looms your address one of our 

REPEATED. iy Give ‘Aways | O/G “pRupenTiaL” REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF 
Suitable for Drawing- 
= ’ room, Dining - room, 
Bedroom, &c., hand- 
somely bordered in 30 
ditierent Turkey pat- 
terns and fashionable 
self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art # 
Colouring, to suit all re- ‘ 
quirements, and large 
enough to cover any 
ordinary - sized room. 
These Carpets will be : 
sent out as Sample Car- -f 


ets 

RUCS 
thus showing the identical quality 
we supply in all sizes. They are 
} made of material equal to wool, 
and be being a speciality of our own, 
can only be obtained direct from 
our looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits, 


A FEW REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 
from our numerous patrons 
(originals may be seen) 
Ivy Cottage, Litcham, Norfolk, 
March 6, 19014. 
Mrs. W. Foulsham writes: 
“Send me one of your Brusselette 
Carpets. Amount enclosed. We } 


| andsome Rug to 
i | match, or we send 

| 


have now the Carpet which we 


had from you nineteen years ago, 
and now it is not worn out. 
5 North yo nue, Garden Village, 
Le hulme. ms% 
Mr. L. W. Sti anton writes 
your Prudential 
ye lette Carpets and Rugs, 
‘ 6 amount enclosed. I was in- 
"oR sted to see that one of your 
epeat Orders received from the Royal Palace, Stockholm. customers stated she had a car 


Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and Pet from you 19 years ago that 
Cotton Bedspreads, vaults. Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linoleums, Blankets, 2 no! worm out. You can also 


state that I have now in my 
ains, &c., Post Free, if, when writing, you x. n * The Quiver,” September, 1915. »edroom one, in fairly good con- 


F. HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS, 
La 0 


| ery-day 
ly 
er 
CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons'd), 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 
d 
e 
d 
Over 400,000 sold during the past 12 mor 


Men of Powerful Personality 
Recognise the Value of Health 
T is not fre hat a mar ! but from what he 
digests blo« mace | means pertect 
health. Impertect digestion and thon Causes impure 
blood, bodily weaknes and mental apathy. Unsuitable 
food isa t contributor LUISE in n and 
col juents nach and testinal disorders kerr of diet 
can ‘ee quik kly and safely corrected by the pro ise of 
natural remedy for prevent and | y 
functional disorder ot the body's tilter the liver, en- 
abling it to separate from the blood th carl ceous 
matters which are dangerous to health 
Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ cont val e constituents of ripe 
fruit in a portable reealole i! e for nd is in 
every respect as harmless as_ the t f the tru trom 


which it is obtains 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or stores 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, S.E. 


GELL YOUR COLD 2 


OR YOUR HEADACHE 
FOR A SHILLING 
by getting one of 


BELGIUM OR. MACKENZIE’ 


SMELLING BOTTLES. 
Cures Catarrh. Cold in the Head, Hay 
RY Fever, Headache. Dizziness, Faintoess 

‘ 1 


ree 


May be obtained from All Grocers, etc 


' Dr Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle St., Keading 
LO FOR THE 
FRONT 


And for Wounded Soldiers at Home 


The Creat Specific 


For WOUNDS, SORES, SCRAPES. 
ANTISEF TIC SOOTHING? HEALING 


TRICE 
SMITH CO KID DERMINETER 
HI 


bones 


Car Sauvace, Lonpon, BCG 
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